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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 

IN Tenturing to lay the present translation' before the 
public, I am aware o£ the great difficulties of my task, 
and indeed can hardly hope to do justice to the Author. 
In fact, had it not been for the cooHiderations I am about 
b> state, I might probably never have published what had 
oiiginally been undertaken in order to acquire a clearer 
comprehension of these essays, rather than with a view ta 
public!^. 

The two treatises which form the contents of the present 
volume have bo much importance for a profound and cor- 
rect knowledge of Schopenhauer's philosophy, that it may 
even be doubted whether the translation of hia chief work, 
"Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung," can contribute much 
towards the appreciation of his system without the help at 
least of the " Vierfaehe Wurzel des Satzea Tom zureicheuden 
Grunde." Schopenhauer himself repeatedly and urgently 
insists upon a previous thorough knowledge of Kant's 
philosophy, as the basis, and of his own " Fourfold Koot," 
as the key, to his own system, asserting that knowledge to 
be the indispensable condition for a right comprehension 
of hia meaning. So far as I am aware, neither the " Pour- 
fo ld Root" nor tbe^W ili in Nature " have as yet found 
aTranslatorj therefore, considering the dawning interest 
which taa begun to make itself felt for Schopenhauer's 
philosophy in England and in America, and the fact that 

' From the fnurtb editinn by Julias FrauenatadL " Fuarfold Bool," 
leipiig, 1875 ; "Will in Katurit," Loip^ig, 1878. 




no more competent scholar liaa come forward to do the 
work, it may not eeera preaumptuous to Kuppoae that this 
veraion may be acceptable to those iTho wish to acquire 
a more than superficial knowledge of this remarkable 
thinker, yet whose acquaintance with German does not 
permit them to read his works in the original. 

How although some portions of both the Essays pub- 
lished in the present volume have of course become an- 
tiquated, owing to the subsequent development of the 
empirical sciences, while others — such as, for instance, 
Schopenhauer's denunciation of plagiarism in the cases of 
Brandis and Eosas in the beginning of Fbysiolt^ and 
Pathology ' — can have no interest for the reader of the pre- 
sent day, I have neverthelesB given them juat as he left 
them and refrained from all suppression or alteration. And 
if, on the whole, the " Will in Mature " may be lesa indis- 
pensable for a right understanding of our philosopher's 
viewe than the " Fourfold Root," being merely a record of 
the confirmations which had been contributed during hia 
lifetime by the various branches of Natural Science to 
his doctrine, that the thing in xUelf ia the mil, the Second 
. Essay has nevertheless in its own way quite as much im- 
portance as the First, and is, in a sense, its complement. 
For they both throw light on Schopenhauer's view of the 
Universe in its double aspect as Will and as Eepresentation, 
each being as it were a resume of the exposition of one of 
those aspects. My plea for uniting them in one volume, in 
apite of the difference of their contents and the wide lapse 
of time (seventeen years) which lies between them, must be, 
that they complete each other, and that their great weight 
and intrinsic value seem to point them out as peculiarly 
fitted to be introduced to the English thinker. 

In endeavouring to convey the Author's thoughts as he 

' S^e " Will in Nature," pp, fl-18 of ihe Originnl ; pp. 224-284 of the 
present Iranslation, 
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tupresseB thetn, I have necessarily encountered many and 
I great difficulties. His meaning, though always clearly e»- 
presBed, ia not always easy to seize, even for his countrymen ; 
as a foreigner, therefore, I may often have failed to grasp. 
let alone adequately to render, that meaning. In this case 
besides, the responsibility for any want of perspicuity cannot 
be shifted by the translator on to the Author ; since the 
consummate perfection of Schopenhauer's prose is imiver- 
ftally recognised, even by those who reject, or at least who do 
uot share, his views, Aji eminent German writer of our time 
has not hesitated to rank him immediately after Lesaug 
and Qothe as the third greatest German prose-writer, and 
only quite recently a German professor, in a speech de- 
livered with the intent of demolishing Schopenhauer's 
philosophy, was reluctantly obliged to admit that his works 
would remain on account of their literary value. Gijthe 
himself expressed admiration for the clearness of exposition 
ia Schopenhauer's chief work and for the beauty of his style. 
The chief obstacle I have encountered in translating these 
Essays, did not therefore consist in the obscurity of the 
Author's style, nor even in the difficulty of finding appro- 
priate terms wherewith to convey his meaning ; althoi^h at 
times certainly the want of complete precision in our philo- 
BOphical terminology made itself keenly felt and the selec- 
tion was often far from easy : it lay rather in the great diffe- 
rence in the way of thinking and of expressing their thoughts 
which lies between the two nations. The regions of German 
and English thought are indeed separated by a gulf, which 
at first seems impassable, yet whicb must be bridged over by 
some means or other, if a right comprehension is to be 
achieved. The German wiiter loves to develop syntheti- 
cally a single thought in a long period consisting of various 
members; he proceeds steadily to unravel the seemingly 
tangled skein, while he keeps the reader ever on the alert, 
I making him assist actively in the process and never letting 
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him lose sight ctf the main thread. The English author, 
on the contrary, anxious before all things to avoid 
confusion and tniBunderstanding, and read; for this end 
not only to aacrifite harmony of proportion in construction, 
but to submit to the necessity of occasional artificial join- 
ing, usually adopts the analytical method. He prefers to 
divide the thread of hia discourse into several smaller 
skeins, easier certainly to handle and thus better suiting 
the convenience of the English thinker, to whom long 
periods are trying and bewildering, and who is not always 
willing to wait li nlf a page or more for the point of a 
sentence or the gist of a thought. Wherever it could he 
done without interfering seriously with the spirit of the 
original, I have broken up the longer periods in these eeeays 
into araaller sentenoea, in order to facilitate their compre- 
hension. At times however Schopenhauer recapitulates a 
whole aide of his view of the Universe in a single period 
gf what seems intolerable length to the English reader ; 
as, for inataace, the resume contained in the Introduction 
to his "Will in Nature," ' which could not be divided without 
damage to his meaning. Here therefore it did not seem 
adviaable to sacrifice the unity and harmony of bis design 
and to diaturb both his form and his meaning, in order to 
minister to the reader's dislike for mental exertion ; in 
keeping the period intact I have however endeavoured to 
make it as easy to comprehend as possible by the way in 
which the single parts are presented to the eye. 

Aa T^ards the terms chosen to convey the German 
meaning, I can hardly hope to have succeeded in every 
case in adequately rendering it, still less can I expect to 
have satisfied my English readers. Several words of fre- 
r^uent occurrence and of considerable importance for the 
right understanding of the original, have been used at 

' Pp. 2 Hiid 3 of the ariginal, and pp. 216 la 21S of the preseiit 
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different times bj different English philoeopbers in senses 
so fariouB, that, until our philosophical terminolc^ bna 
hy universal consent attained far greater precdsion than at 
present, it must always be difficult for the writer or translator 
to convey to the reader's mind precisely the same thought 
that was in hia own. To prevent unnecessary confusion 
however, by leaving too much to chance, I will here briefly 
state those terms which give most latitude for misappre- 
hension, eiplainiog the sense in which I employ them aad 
also the special meaning attached to some of them by 
Schopenhauer, who often differs in this from other writers. 
They are as follows. 

(a.) Ansehauung (antcHauen, literally 'to behold') 1 
have rendered differently, according to its double mean- 
ing in German. When used to designate the mental act by 
which an object is perceived, as the cause of a senaatiun 
received, it is rendered by perceplum. When used to lay 
Stress upon immediate, as opposed to abstract representa- 
tion, it is rendered hj inlKition. This ta,Bt occurs however 
more often in the adjective form. 

(6.) Voretelliiji^ (voretelien, Uterally 'to place before') I 
render by repreientatian in spite of its foreign, unwelcome 
sound to the English ear, as being the term which nearest 
approaches the German meaning. The faculty of repre- 
sentation is defined by Schopenhauer himself as " an 
exceedingly complicated physiological process in the brain 
of an animal, the result of which is the consciousness of a 
picture there." 

(c.) AvffaegTing (auffanien, literally ' to catch up ') has so 
many shades of meaning in German that it has to be 
translated in many different ways according to the relation 
in which it stands in the context. It signifies aj^eh&ntion, 
compreheimon, perception, viewing and grasping. 

(d.) WahmehmuTtg (•"^hmekmen, from wahr, true, and 
1, to take), is translated by apprehension or perceplion, 




according to the degree of consciousneeB which accom-- 
pauies it. 

But the two words which have proved most difficult to 
translate, have been Temehmen and Willkuhr. 

(e.) Vernehmen means, to distinguish by the sense of 
hearing. This word conveys a shade of thought which it 
is almost impossible to render in English, because we 
have no word by which to distinguish, from mere aen- 
suouH hearing, a sort of hearing which implies more than 
hearing and less than comprehension. The French en- 
tcTtdre comes nearer to it than our liearing, but implies 
more comprehension than vernehmen. 

(/.) As to WUlkUkr (arbitrium, literally 'will-ehoiee'), 
after a great deal of consideration I have chosen (relative) 
free-viill as the nearest approach to the German sense, or at 
any rate, to that in which Schopenhauer uses it. WUlhiilw 
means in fact what is commonly understood as free-will; 
i.4. will with power of choice, will detenaioed by uotives 
and unimpeded by outward obstacles ; arbUrium as opposed 
to voluntas: conscious will as opposed to blind impulse. 
This relative free-will however is quite distinct from ah»olute- 
free-will (liberum wrbUrimm indiffererdice) in a metaphysical 
aense, i.e. will in its self- dependency. When its arbitrary 
character is specially emphasized, we call Willkukr, caprice, 
but this is not the usual mean inggiventoit by Schopenhauer, 

Besides the meaning of these German words, I have still 
to define the sense in which I have used the term idea in 
this translation ; for this word has greatly changed its mean- 
ing at different times and with different authors, and is even 
now apt to confuse and mislead. Schopenhauer baa himself 
contributed in one way to render its signification Less 
clear ; since, in spite of his decl&ratiou in the " Fourfold 
Boot " ' to the effect, that he never uses the word idea in 

* Seep, 113,^3-1 or (he original, and p. 133 of thepresentlranslutian. 
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fttij other than its ori^al (Platonic) Bease, he has hinuelf 
employed it to translate Vorgtellung, in a specimen he 
girea of a rendering of a passa^ in Kant'e "Prol^o- 
mena " in a letter addressed to Haywood, published in 
Qwinner's " Biography of Schopenhauer." This he pro- 
bably did because some eminent EngliBh and French philo- 
sophers had taken the word in this sense, thinking perhaps 
that Kant's meaning would thus be more readily under- 
stood. As however he uses the word 'idea' everywhere 
else exelufflTdy in its original (Platonic) sense, I have pre- 
ferred to avoid needless confusion by adhering to his own 
declaration and definition. Besides, many English writers 
of note have protested against any other sense being given 
to it, and modem German philosophers have more and 
more returned to the original meaning of the term. 

Some readers may take exception at such expressions aa 
a priority, motivation, aseiiy ; for they are not, strictly 
speaking, English words. These terms however belong to 
Schopenhauer's own characteristic terminology, and have 
a distinct and clearly defined meaning ; therefore they had 
to be retained in all cases in which they conld not be 
evaded, in order not to interfere with the Author's intention : 
a necessity which the scholar wUl not fail to recognise, 
especially when I plead in my defence that fideUty and 
accuracy have been my sole aim in this work. 

H moreover Carlylc's words, " He who imports into his 
own country any true delineation, any rationally spoken 
word on any subject, has done well," are true, I may also be 
absolved from censure, if I lay before the public this version 
of some important utterances of a great thinker, in the 
hope that it may be an assistance in, and an incitement to, 
a deeper study of all Schopenhauer's works. 

Ths Than SLA to a. 
Off, I88S. 
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THE AXJTHOR'S PREFACE TO THE 
SECOND EDITION. 

THIS treatise on Elementary Philosophy, which first 
appeared in the year 1813, when it procured for me 
(the degree of doctor, afterwards became the substructure 
'^or the whole of my system. It cannot, therefore, be 
allowed to remain out of print, as has been the case, 
^ without my knowledge, for the last four years. 

On the other hand, to send a juvenile work like this 
once more into the world with all its faults and blemishes, 
seemed to me unjustifiable. For I am aware that the 
time cannot be very fax off when all correction will be 
impossible; but with that time the period of my real 
influence will commence, and this period, I trust, will 
be a long one, for I firmly rely upon Seneca's promise: 
"Etiamsi omnibua tecu/m viventibua sUentium livor ivi' 
dixerU ; venient qui sine offensa, sine graiia judicent,** ^ I 
have done what I could, therefore, to improve this work 
of my youth, and, considering the brevity and uncertainty 
of life, I must even regard it as an especially fortunate 
circumstance, to have been thus permitted to correct in 
my sixtieth year what I had written in my twenty- sixth. 
Nevertheless, while doing this, I meant to deal leniently 
^ with my younger self, and to let him discourse, nay, even 
speak his mind freely, wherever it was possible. But 

^ Seneca, £p. 79. 
h 
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ffherever he iad advanced wliat was incorrect 
fliious, or had even kft out the beet part, I bave beeit 
obliged to interrupt the thread of hia diaco\irse. A^ 
this bits happened often enough ; so often, indeed, that 
aome of my readers may perhaps think thej hear an old 
man reading a joung man's book aloud, while he frequently 
lets it drop, in order to indulge in digressious uf his owu 
on the same subject. 

It is easy to see that a work thus corrected after so long 
an interval, could never acquire the unity and round( 
completeness which only belong to such as are written in- 
one breath. So great a difference will be found even in style' 
and eipression, that no reader of any tact 
doubt whether it be the older or younger man who is epeat 
ing. Por the contrast is indeed striking between the mild, 
unaaBum.ing tone in which the youth — who is still simple 
enough to believe quite seriously that for all whose pur- 
suit is pliilosopliy, truth, and truth al( 
poBTtance, and therefore that whoever promotes truth is 
sure of a welcome from them — propounds bis argument* 
with confidence, and the hrm, but also at times somewhat 
hiirsh voice of the old man, who in course of time has 
necessarily discovered the true character and real aims ot 
the noble company of mercenary time-servers into which 
he has fallen. Nay, the just reader will hardly find fault 
with him should he occasionally give free vent to hi« 
indignation ; since we see what comes of it when people 
who profess to have truth for their sole aim, are aJwaya^ 
occupied in studying the purposes of their powerful 
superiors, and when th« e quuvit Ugno fit Mercurim ii 
extended even to the greatest philosophers, and a clumsy 
charlatan, like Hegel, is calmly classed among them P 
Verily German Philosophy stands before us loaded with 
Kontempt, the laughing- etock of other nations, expelled 
from all honest science— like the prostitute who sells her. 
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self for sordid hire to-day to one, to-morrow to another ; 
and the brains of the present generation of savants are 
disorganised by Hegelian nonsense: incapable of reflec- 
tion, coarse and bewildered, they fall a prey to the low 

^ Materialism which has crept out of the basilisk's egg. 
Good speed to them. I return to my subject. 

My readers will thus have to get over the difference of 
tone in this treatise ; for I could not do here what I had 
done in my chief work, that is, give the later additions I 
had made in a separate appendix. Besides, it is of no 
consequence that people should know what I wrote in my 
twenty-sixth and what in my sixtieth year ; the only matter 
of real importance is, that those who wish to find their way 
through the fundamental principles of all philosophizing, 
to gain a firm footing and a clear insight, should in these 

m few sheets receive a little volume by which they may learn 
something substantial, solid, and true : and this, I hope, 
will be the case. From the expansion now given to some 
portions, it has even grown into a compendious theory of 
the entire faculty of knowing, and this theory, by limiting 
itself strictly to the research of the Principle of Sufficient 
Eeason, shows the matter from a new and peculiar side ; 
but then it finds its completion in the First Book of " The 
World as Will and Eepresentation," together with those 
chapters of the Second Volume which refer to it, and afso 
in m^ Critique of Kantian Philosophy. 



Abthub Sohopenhaueb 



Fbankvubt am Main, 

Be^mbeTf 1847. 



EDITOR'S PREFACE TO THE THIRD 

EDITION. 

IN the present volume I lay before the public the Third 
Edition of the " Fourfold Root," including the emeada- 
tions and additions left by Schopenhauer in hia own inter- 
leaved copy. I have already bad occasion elsewhere to 
relate that he left copies of all his worke tbua interleared, 
and that he was wont to jot down on these fly-leavea 
any corrections and additions he might intend inserting in 
future editions. 

.Schopenhauer himself prepared for the press all that 
has been added in the present edition, for he has indicated, 
by signs in the original contest corresponding to other 
similar signs in the MS. passages, the places where he 
wished his additions to be inserted. All that was left for~ 
me to do, waa to give in extended form a few citations hfl. 
had purposed adding. 

No essential corrections and additions, such as might ■ 
■•lodify the fundamental thought* of the work, will be 
found in this new edition, which simply contains cor- 
rections, amplifications, and corroborations, many of them 
mwresting and important. Let me take only a single 
instance : § 21, on the " Intellectual Nature of Empirical 
Perception." As Schopenhauer attached great importance 
to liis proof of the intelieetual Tiature of perception, nav, 
lieiicved he had made a new discovery by it, he also 
worked out with special predilection aU that tendeJ ca 
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support, confirm, and strengthen it. Thus we find him in 
this § 21 quoting an interesting fact he had himself ob- 
served in 1815 ; then the instances of Caspar Hauser and 
others (taken from Franz's book, " The Bye," Ac. &c.) ; 
and again the case of Joseph Kleinhaus, the blind sculptor ; 
and finally, the physiological confirmations he has found 
in Flourens' " De la vie et de Tintelligence des Animaux." 
An observation, too, concerning the value of Arithmetic 
for the comprehension of physical processes, which is in- 
serted into this same paragraph, wiU be found yeiy re- 
markable, and may be particularly recommended to those 
who are inclined to set too high a value on calculation. 

Many interesting and important additions will be found 
in the other paragraphs also. 

One thing I could have wished to see left out of this 
Third Edition: his effusions against the "professors of 
philosophy." In a conversation with Schopenhauer in 
the year 1847, when he told me how he intended to 
*' chastise the professors of philosophy," ^ I expressed 
my dissent on this point ; for even in the Second Edition 
these passages had interrupted the measured progress of 
objective inquiry. At that time, however, he was not to be 
persuaded to strike them out ; so they were left to be 
again included in this Third Edition, where the reader 
will accordingly once more find them, although times have 
changed since then. 

Upon another point, more nearly touching the real 
issue, I had a controversy with Schopenhauer in the year 
1852. In arguing against Fichte*s derivation of the Non- 
Ego from the Ego in his chief work,* he had said : — 

* See ** Arthur Schopenhauer. Von ihm ; iijer ihn. Ein Wort der 
Yertheidigung," von Ernst Otto Lindner, and '^ Memorabilien, Briefe und 
Nachlassstiicke," von Julius Frauenstadt (Berlin, 1863), pp. 163-165. 

* Schopehhauer, " Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung," second 
edition, i., 37 (third edition, i., 39). 
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'* Just aa if Kant liad never esiated, the Principle of 
Sufficieat Keason still remains ■with Fichte what it was with 
all the Schoolmen, an cEterna veritag : that is to say, just a» 
the Gods of the antienta were still ruled over Ly eternal 
Destiny, bo waa the God of the Schoolmen still ruled over 
by these (stema veritates, i.e., by the metaphysical, mathe- 
matical, and metaJogical tmths, and even, according to 
some, by the validity of the moral law. These veriiaUa 
alone were unconditioned by anything, and God, as well 
aa the world, existed through their necessity. Thus with 
Fichte the Ego, according to the Principle of Sufficient 
Reason, is the reason of the world or of the Non^Ego, of 
the Object, which is the product or reault of the Ego iteelf. 
He took good care, therefore, neither to examine nor to 
check the Principle of Sufficient Eeason any farther. But 
if I had to indicate the particular form of this principle by 
which Fichte waa guided in making the Ego apin the Non- 
Ego out of itself, as the spider its web, I should point to 
the Principle of the Sufficient Eeason of Being in Space ; 
for nothing but a reference to this principle gives any sort 
of sense or meaning to his laboured deductions of the way 
in which the Ego produces and manufactures the Non-Ego 
out of itself, which form the contents of the most senseless 
and — simply on this account — moat tiresome book ever 
written. The only intereat this Picht«iaii philosophy has 
for us at all — otherwise it would not be worth mentioning 
— lies in its being the tardy appearance of the real anti- 
thesis to ancient Materialism, which was the most con- 
aifltent starting from the Object, just as Fichte's philosophy 
was the most consistent starting from the Subject. As 
Materialism overlooked the fact, that with the simplest 
Object it forthwith poaited the Subject alao ; so Fiehta 
not only overlooked the fact, that with the Subject (what- 
ever name he might choose to give it) he had alreadv 
poaited the Object also, becauae no Subject can be thought 
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without it ; he likewise overlooked the fact, that all deri- 
ration a. priori, nay, all demonstration whatsoever, rests 
upon a necessity, and that all necessity itself rests entirely 
and exclusively on the Principle of Sufficient Eeason, he- 
cause to be necessary, and to result from a given reason, 
are convertible terms; that the Principle of Sufficient 
Beason is still nothing but the common form of the 
Object as such : therefore that it always presupposes the 
Object and does not, as valid before and independently of 
it, first introduce it, and cannot make the Object arise in 
conformity with its own legislation. Thus this starting 
from the Object and the above-mentioned starting from 
the Subject have in common, that both presuppose what 
they pretend to derive : i.e., the necessary correlate of their 
starting-point." 

This last assertion'' that the Principle of Sufficient Eeason 
already presupposes the Object, but does not, as valid before 
and independently of it, first introduce it, and cannot make 
the Object arise in conformity with its own legislation," 
seemed to me so far to clash with the proof given by 
Schopenhauer in § 21 of the "Fourfold Eoot," as, accord- 
ing to the latter, it is the function of the Subject's under- 
standing which primarily creates the objective world out 
of the subjective feelings of the sensuous organs by the 
application of the Principle of Sufficient Eeason ; so that 
all that is Object, as such, after all comes into being only 
in conformity with the Principle of Sufficient Eeason, conse- 
quently that this principle cannot, as Schopenhauer asserted 
in his polemic against Fichte, already presuppose the Object. 
In 1852, therefore, I wrote as follows to Schopenhauer : — 

" In your arguments against Fichte, where you say that 
the Principle of Sufficient Eeason already presupposes the 
Object, and cannot, as valid before and independently of it, 
first introduce it, the objection occurrei to me anew, that 
in your " Foui'fold Eoot " you had made the Object of per- 



ception first come into being through the application of the 
Principle of Suffideat KeaBOn, and that yon yourself, there- 
fore, derive the Object from the Snbject, as, for instance, 
p. 73 of the " Fourfold Eoot " (2nd edition). How then can 
you maintain against Fichte that the Object is always pre- 
BUppoeed by the Subject ? I know of no way of solving 
this difficulty but the following; The Subject only pre- 
supposes in the Object what belongs to the thing in itself, 
whatisicBcrutable; but it creates itself the represeniation of 
the Object, i.e. that by which the thing in itself becomes 
phenometion. For instance, when I see a tree, my Subject 
assumes the thing in itself of that tree ; whereas the repre- 
ientation of it conversely presupposes the operation of my 
Subject, the transition from the effect (in my eye) to its 
cause." 

To this Schopenhauer replied aa follows on the 12th of 
July, 1852 :— 

" Yoiu' answers {to the objection in question) are not the 
right ones. Here there cannot yet be a question of the 
thing in itself, and the diatinction between representation 
and object is inadmissible : the world is representation. 
The matter stands rather as follows — Pichte's derivation 
of the Non-Ego from the Ego, is quite abstract ; — A = A, 
ergo, 1 = 1, and so forth. Taken in an abstract sense, the 
Object is at once posited with the Subject. For to be 
Subject means, to know ; and to know means, to have 
representations. Object and representation are one and 
the same thing. In the " Fourfold Root," therefore, I 
have divided all objects or representations into four classeB, 
within which the Principle of Sufficient Eeason always 
reigns, though in each class under a different form; never- 
theless, the Principle of Sufficient Keason always presup. 
poses the class itself, and indeed, properly speaking, they co- 
incide.' Now, in reality, the esistenee of the Subject of 
See "Die Wolt a. W. u. V.," vol, ii. pp. 17-21. ntid vol. L p. 39 of 
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knowing is not an abstract existence. The Subject does not 
exist for itself and independently, as if it had dropped 
from the sky ; it appears as the instrument of some indi- 
vidual phenomenon of the Will (animal, human being), 
whose purposes it is destined to serve, and which thereby 
now receives a consciousness, on the one hand, of itself, on 
the other hand, of everything else. The question next 
arises, as to how or out of what elements the representation 
of the outer world is brought about within this conscious- 
ness. This I have already answered in my ''Theory of 
Colours " and also in my chief work,* but most thoroughly 
and exhaustively of all in the Second Edition of the " Four- 
fold Root," § 21, where it is shown, that aU those elements 
are of atibjective origin ; wherefore attention is especially 
drawn to the great difference between all this and Fichte's 
humbug. For the whole of my exposition is but the f uU 
carrying out of Kant's Transcendental Idealism." * 

I have thought it advisable to give this passage of his 
letter, as being relevant to the matter in question. As to the 
division in chapters and paragraphs, it is the same in this 
new edition as in the last. By comparing each single 

the second edition. (The passages referred to by Schopenhauer in the 
second edition are in the third edition vol. ii. pp. 18-21, and vol. i. p. 40). 

* Die Welt a. W. u. V., vol. i. p. 22 et seqq,, and vol. ii. chap. ii. of the 
second edition ; vol. i. p. 22, § 6, and vol. ii. chap. ii. of the third edition. 

' The passage I have quoted above from Schopenhauer's letter is also 
to be found among the letters published in my book, *' Arthur Schopen- 
hauer. Yon ihm, iiber ihn, u. s. w.," p. 541 et seqq.y and it results from 
this, as well as from several other letters which likewise deal with 
important and knotty points in his philosophy, that this correspondence 
may perhaps not be quite so worthless and unimportant as many — 
among them Gwinner, in his pamphlet, '* Schopenhauer und seine 
Freunde" (Leipzig, 1863) — ^represent it to be. This pamphlet of Gwin- 
Dor's, by the way, has met with the treatment it deserves in the Pre- 
face to the collection, ** Aus Arthur Schopenhauer's handschriftlichen 
Aphorismen und Nachlass. Abhandlungen, Anmerkungen, Fragmente." 
(Leipzig, 1864). 
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para^Taph of the second with the same paragraph of the 
present edition, it will be easj to find out what has beeu 
newly added. In coDcluaioa, however, I will utill odd a 
Bhort list of the principal passages whiuh are new. 



List or AuDiTioifs i 



5 Thibd Editiok. 



§ 8, p. 13, the paaaages from " Notandum," &c., to " Ex 
necessitate," and p. 14, from " Zundchst adoptirt " down to 
the end of the page (English version, p. 14, " Not.," &c., to 
15, from "First he adopts" down to the 



"), in confirmu- 

had interchanged and 

ason of knowledge and 

e and effect. 

" down to " gevnuet haben 



eud of the paragraph, p. 16, " eet a 
tion of hia assertion that Spinozi 
confounded the relation between r 
consequent, with that between can 

§ 9, p. 17, from " er proklamirt" 
wird." {E, v., § 9, p. 19, from " He proclaims it " down to 
" by others before.") 

§ 20, p. 42, in speaking of reelpronty {Weclieelwirkung), 
from the words " Ja, wo eirtem Schreiber" down to " iaa 
Bodeidose geraiken »ei." (E. y., § 20, p. 45, from " Nay, it is 
precisely" down to " his depth.") 

§ 21, p. 61, the words at the bottom. " und raumliohhon- 
tlruwt," down to p. 62, " Data erkalt," together with the 
quotiition concerning the blind sculptor, J. Eleinhaus. 
(E. v., § 21, p. 67, the words "and conBtructs in Space " 
down to " of the Understanding,") and the note. 

§ 21, pp. 67-68, from " Ein gpecieUer v,nd intereseanter 
Beleg" down to "albemee Zeug dazu." (E. v., § 21, 
p. 73, " I will here add " down to p. 74, " followed by 
twaddle.") 

§ 21, p. 73, gq., the instances of Caspar Hauser, &c., from 
Franz, "The Eye," &c., and the physiological corrobora- 
uons from Flourens, " De la vie ei de IHntelligence," &c. 
(E. T., p. 80, and foUowins.) 
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§ 21, p. ITj the parenthesis on the value of calculation. 
(E. v., p. 83, " All comprehension," &c.) 

§ 21, p. 83, the words **da femer Sribgtanz** down to 
" das Wvrken in concreto." (E. v., § 21, p. 90, " Substance 
and Matter " down to " in concreto") 

§ 29, p. 105, the words "im Lateinischen** down to 
" erhannter (E. v., § 29, p. 116, from " In Latin " down 
to " KUT iHoxiivr) 

§ 34, p. 116, the words " UeberaU id " down to " Praris 
und Theorie,*' (E. v., § 34, p. 128, the words "Eeasonable 
or Rational " down to " theory and practice.") 

§ 34, p. 121, the verses from Gothe's " West-Ostlicher 
Divan." 

§ 34, p. 125, Anmerhung, the words " Auch id Brahma " 
down to " die erstere,** and p. 126, the quotation from I. J. 
Schmidt's "Forschimgen." (E. v., § 34, p. 138, note, 
" Brahma is also " down to ** first of these.") 

§ 34, p. 127, the words from " Aher der naive " down to 
** judaidrten gouvemeurs " (E. v., § 34, p. 150, sentence be- 
ginning "But the artless" down to "infancy," and the 
Greek quotation from Plutarch in the note.) 

§ 34, p. 128, the words from " Chnz ubereinstimmend " 
down to " uherfiUssige sein solV* (E. v., p. 151, from 
" J. F. Davis " down to " superfluous.") 

§ 45, p. 147, the words " Ehen daher hommt es " down to 
" sich erhdlt" (E. v., § 45, p. 163, " It is just for this 
reason too " down to " their possession.") 

§ 45, p. 149, the words " Man suche Das/* &c., down to 
"gelesen hdben,** (E. v., § 45, p. 164, from " We should " 
down to " read in books.") 

§ 49, p. 154, the words " Der hei den Philosophastem,'* 
down to " zu hontroliren sind.** (E. v., § 49, p. 169, from 
the words " The conception of our," &c., down to " by per- 
ception.") 

§ 50, p. 156, the words " Denn der Satz vom Orunde " 
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down to " nwr sick seJhd nichV (E. v., § 60, p. 172, from 
"For the Principle of Sufficient Eeason," Ac., down to 
•* everything else.") 

§ 52, p. 158, the words " Der allgemeine Sinn des Saizes 
vom Ghrunde,** down to **der Kosmohgische Beweis ist,** 
(E. v., § 52, p. 173, from " The general meaning" down to 
** the Cosmological Proof.") 

I JuLIXrS FSAUBNSTADT. 

Bb&liii, August, 1864, 



EDITOR'S PREFACE TO THE FOURTH 

EDITION. 

THE present Fourth Edition is of the same content as 
the Third ; therefore it contains the same corrections 
and additions which I had already inserted in the Third 
Edition from Schopenhauer's own interleaved copy of this 
work. 

Julius Fbauenstadt. 
Berlin, September, 1877. 



ON THE FOURFOLD EOOT 

OF THB 

PRINCIPLE OF SUFFICIENT REASON. 

CHAPTER I. 

INTBODXrCTION, 

§ 1. T^ Method. 

THE divine Plato and the marvellous Kant unite tlieir 
mighty voices in recommending a rule, to serve as 
the method of all philosophising as well as of all other 
science.^ Two laws, thej tell us : the law of homogeneity 
and the law of ^edficaiion, should be equally observed, 
neither to the disadvantage of the other. The law of 
homogeneity directs us to collect things together into kindr, 
by observing their resemblances and correspondences, to 
collect kinds again into species, species into genera, and 
so on, till at last we come to the highest all-comprehensive 
conception. Now this law, being transcendental, i.e, es- 
sential to our Season, takes for granted that Nature con- 
forms with it : an assumption which is expressed by the 
ancient formula, entia proder neceseitatem non esee mtdtU 

» Haton, "Phileb." pp. 219-223. "Politic." 62, 63. "Phsedr." 
361-363, ed. Btp. Kant, " Kritik der reinen Yernunft. Anhang cur 
transcend. Dalcktik." English Translation by F. Max MiiUefi " Ap- 
pendix to the Trunsc. Dialectic." pp. 551, and seqq, 

B 
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jilicanda. Ah for the law of gpecificaiion, Kant eJipresBea 
it thuB : etUium vaTietatet non temere ease minHendas. It 
requires namelj, that wa §hoiild clearlj distioguish oae 
from another the different genera collected under one com- 
prehensive conception ; likewise that we should not con- 
found the higher and lower species comprised in each 
genus ; that we should be careful not to overleap any, and 
never to classify inferior si)eciea, let alone individuals, 
immediately under the generic conception : each concep- 
tion being susceptible of subdivision, and none even 
coming down to mere intuition. Eant teaches that both 
laws are transcendental, fundamental principles of our 
Keaaon, which postulate conformity of things with them 
a priori; and Plato, when he tells ua that tJiese rules 
were flung down from the seat of the gods with the Pro- 
methean fire, seems to express the same thought in his 
own way. 

§ 2. Applieatitm of the Method in the pre»ent ca^e. 

In spite of the weight of such recommendations, I find 
that the second of these two laws has been far too ra 
applied to a fundamental principle of all knowledge: the 
Priticiple of Sufficient Reason. For although this principle 
has been often and long ago stated in a general way, still 
sufficient distinction has not been made between its ex- 
tremely different applications, in each of which it acquires 
a new meaning ; its origin in various mental faculties thui 
becoming evident. If we compare Kant's philosophy with 
all preceding systems, we perceive that, precisely in the 
obsejiration of our mental faculties, many persistent errors 
have been caused by applying the principle of homogeneity, 
while the opposite principle of specification was neglected ; 
whereas the law of specification has led to the greatest and 
moat important results, I therefore crave permission to 
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quote a passage from Kant, in wliicli the application of 
the law of specification to the sources of our knowledge is 
espedallj recommended ; for it gi^es countenance to my 
present endeavour : — 

" It is of the highest importance to isolate various sorts 
of knowledge, which in kind and origin are different from 
others, and to take great care lest they be mixed up with 
those others with which, for practical purposes, thej are 
generallj united. What is done bj the chemist in the 
analysis of substances, and by the mathematician in pure 
mathematics, is far more incumbent on the philosopher, 
in order to enable him to define clearly the part which, in 
the prondscuous employment of the undewtanding. belongs 
to a special kind of knowledge, as well as its peculiar value 
and influence." ^ 

§ 3. UtUiiy of this Inquiry. 

Should I succeed in showing that the principle which 
forms the subject of the present inquiry does not issue 
directly from one primitive notion of our intellect, but 
rather in the first instance from various ones, it will then 
follow, that neither can the necessity it brings with it, as a 
firmly established a priori principle, be one and the same 
in all cases, but must, on the contrary, be as manifold as 
the sources of the principle itself. Whoever therefore 
bases a conclusion upon this principle, incurs the obligation 
of clearly specifying on which of its grounds of necessity he 
founds his conclusion and of designating that ground by 
a special name, such as I am about to suggest. I hope 
that this may be a step towards promoting greater lucidity 
and precision in philosophising ; for I hold the extreme 

^ Kant, " Krit. d. r. Y. Methodenlehre. Drittes HauptsttLck," p. 842 
of the 1st edition. Engl Tr. by F. M. Muller. << Architectonic of Pure 
Reason," p. 723. 
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tle&mesfl to 1>e attained liy an accurate definition of each 
single expression to be indispensable to ns, as a defence 
both against error and against intentional deception, and 
also as a means of securing to ourselvea the permanent, 
unalienable possession of each newlj acquired notion witMa 
the ephere of philosophy beyond the fear of losing it 
again on account of any misunderstanding or double 
meaning which might hereafter be detected. The true 
philosopher will indeed always seek after light and perspi' 
cuity, and will endeavour to resemble a Swiss lake — which 
through its peacefulneas is enabled to unite great depth 
with great clearness, the depth revealing itself precisely 
by the clearness — rather than a turbid, impetuous moun- 
tain torrent. "La elarle eet la honne foi dee phUosophet," 
aays Vauvenargues. Pseudo-philosophers, on the con- 
trary, use speech, not indeed to conceal their thoi^hts, 
as M. de Talleyrand has it, but rather to concpal the 
absence of them, aoJ. are apt to make their readers 
responsible for the incomprehensibility of their systems, 
whicli really proceeds from their own confused thinking. 
This explains why in certain writers — Schelling, for instance 
— the tone of instruction so often passes into that of re- 
proach, and frequently the reader is even taken to task 
beforehand for Lis asaumed inability to understand. 

§ 4. Importance of the Principle of Sujjicient Season. 

Ita importance is indeed very great, since it may truly 
be called the basis of all science. For by science we un- 
derstand a system of notions, i.e. a totality of connected, 
as opposed to a mere aggregate of disconnected, notions. 
But what is it that binds together the members of a Bystem, 
if not the Principle of Sufficient Eeason? That which 
distinguishes every science from a mere aggregate is pre- 
cisely, that its notions are derived one f i-om another as from 
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)oi]. So it was long a^o observed by Plato : kq! 

£cii oi dXifStTc ob roXXoo &i,ial tiaiy, lus av rtc alrrac 
l^ag alriat Xoyiofi^ (etiam opinicnet vera nitn m,v.lti pretH 
mnt, donee qitis Ula^ ratioeinatione a cauais ducia ligel).' 
Nearly every science, moreover, containB notions of causes 
from which the effects may be deduced, and likewise other 
aotiona of tlie neceBsity of concluBiona from reasons, as 
■will be seen during the course of this inquiry. Aristotle 
has expressed this as follows : ra^a hriaTtifoj Siayorinic^, >*/ 
vai fitriyovaa n ftavolac, ircpl airiat xal ap^dc cm (omnii 
iTitelUetualw gcientia,eive aliquo modo intelleclu participang, 
circa eaumt si prineipia eet).' Now, as it is this very 
asaumption u priori that all things must have their 
reason, which authorizes us everywhere to search for the 
tohy, we may safely call this why the mother of all science. 

§ 5. Thi Pfirteiple itgilf. 
We purpose showing further on that the Principle of 
Sufficient Eeaaou is an expression common to several A 
priori notions. Meanwhile, it must be stated under some 
formula or other. I choose Wolf's as being the most 
comprehensive : NiAU ett sine ratione cur potiug eit, qvam 
Kon git, Nothing is without a reason for its being.' ^ 

' " Meno." yi. 38n, ed Bip. " Eren tnie oplnians >re not oF miich 
nJ lie an (it aomebody bioda Ihem down bjr proof of a oauK." [TnuiB- 
lator's addition.] 

' Ariatot. "Melupli." v. 1. "All knowledge vrhicli ig intellectual or 
putmkei eomewhat of intellecl, deals witli ODUses and prtnaiplea.'' 
[Tr.'« add.] 

■ Here tbe tnuislalor girea Sobopenhauer's free veraioii of Wolf'i 
~ innlk 




CHAPTER n. 



OZNEBAL StTKVEY OF THE MOST IMPORTANT TIEWS 
HITHERTO HELD CDHCBBNIKa THE PRINCIPLE OF BUF- 
P.EABON. 



§ 6. First Sialement of tie PriTieipU and Distinction between 
Two of -Ub Meanings. 

AMOBE or less accurately defined, abstract eipreasion 
for so fimdameiital a. principle of all knowledge must 
have been found at a very early age ; it would, therefore, 
be difficult, and besides of no great interest, to determine 
where it first appeared. Neither Plato nor Aristotle have 
formally stated it as a leading fundamental principle, 
although both often speali of it as a self-evident truth. 
Thus, with a naivete which Bavoura of the state of innoceuco 
as opposed to that of the knowledge of good and of eril, 
when compared with the critical researches of our own 
times, Plato says : dvaynaiay, vavra ro yiyruiuya Sin nva 
airiay yiyvtaBai' iriilt yap af ■jfuipic toutuIV yiyvaiTo ; ' (iWCKSSfl 

ett, qucecwngv.e fiunt, per aliquam cau»am fieri: quomodo 
enimafcagiieeo^erCTii.'} and then again; itar ik to yiyy6[ievov 

vir' alriov Ttyhz tj avayKtiQ yiyyiaOai' irairi yiipaSvyriToy \bipic 
airiDu yiyiatv ir)(ilv ' {quidquid gignitur, ex. atiqua causa 

' Pliiton,"Ph;leb.''p. 240, ed Bip. "It IE 
sriieg, should mine bj some cause ; ibr bow ci 
[Tr.'j iddO 

'Ibid. " TimMs," p. 30i. " All ihal sris. 
■ome cause ; for it is Lmpossible far tui; thing h 
eauac." [Tr.'s .dd.] 



into being wilbout 
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ino gigTiitwri tine causa, eniia oriri quidqua/M, tm- 
r(). At the end of hia book " De fato," Plutarch 
the following among the chief propositions of the 
lies ; ^oKiara ftiv Koi irpiiTov eli-Qi ZoUu, to fitiliv hvaiTi^i 
'iyviirOai.aXXa Kara rpiiriyovfievcti; oiWnc' (maximeidprimum 
tsse vitMntwr, nihU fieri sine causa, »ed omnia ediisis ante- 
gretsie). 

In the " Aualyt. post." i. 2, Ajistotle gtat«s the principle 
nt auffident reason to a certain degree when ha aays: 
iirlaraaBai it aiofitOa iim«tov ^irXus, Sray r^c r" airiar 
iiioftcBa yiviffKjii-, Ji'Sf TO npayfia limy, on cVtiVov aiHateriy, 
Kai fjq (vSi'xiirfiai tovto aXhiat iivai. {Scire autem pvtamui 
unamquamque rem simplicUer, ^uum putamits causam cog- 
aoscere, prater quumree eel, ejvsquerei Ba/ujiafneg»e, nee posse 
earn alUer ee hahere.)' In his '■ Metaphysica," moreover, 
he already divides causes, or rather principles, dp\al, into 
different kinds,' of which he admits eight ; but this divieion 
is neither profound nor precise enough. He is, nevertheless. 
quite right in saying, itatriiv jtrv oly koiuqv tuv dp\€}v, to 
Tpurof elfoi, oSr>' S torn'.S yCyiTai.,^ytyviiaaTai^ {Oainib'ui' 
igitur prindpiis commune est, eeee primtim,, unde out est, ant 
fit, out eognoseitur.) In the following chapter he distin- 
guishes several kinds of causes, although sotnew'hat super- 
ficially and confusedly. In tlie "Aualyt. post." ii. 11, he 
it«B four kinds of causes in a more aatisfactory manner: 



" Th La especially would aeeia W be the first print'ipte ; that nothEng 
ithout cause, but [everything] according to precedinj; rauiiea." 
Id.] 

» "We think we understand a tbing perfeotly, whenever we think we 
know tbe cause by which the thing is, that it a reaily the cause of 
that thing, and that tbe thing cannoC poasibty be otherwiie." [Tr.'a 
MbL] 
» Uh. it. c. 1. 

* "Now it if eommnn to all principlea, that they are the (inl thing 

lln otwh which [anyiliiug] is, or ariMU, or ia undentuod." I'l'r.'n 

■^1 
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airlai It Tiaaaptc' fiia [tiv to n ^v iiyai' fiia ?l ro nvut 
dvilyKij Touro cifac iripa Be. 5 >"' itp^TOV uivjai' rtrd/irq Si, 
TO rifoc (vfifa.' (CaiMie atitem quatuor tunt: una ju/e 
e^eplicai quid res ail ; altera, quam, li qacedam aint, neceise 
est ease ,■ terlia, gwe quid primum movit ; quarta id, cujns 
gratia.^ Now this is the origin of the diTieion of the couwb 
uiiiTerBaUy adopted by the Scholastic PhiloBophers, into 
cautm maierialea, formalet, e£icienles et finale*, as may be 
seen in " Suarii disputationea metaphjBicte " '^a real com- 
pendium of ScholaBtidsm. Even Hobbes still quotes and 
explains this division.' It is also to be found in another 
passage of Aristotle, this time somewhat more clearly and 
fully developed (" Metaph." i. 3.) and it is again briefly 
noticed in the book " De somno et vigilia," c. 2. As for the 
vitally important distinction between reason and eame, 
however, Aristotle no doubt betrays something like a con- 
ception of it in the "Analyt. post." i. 13, where he shows at 
considerable length that knowing and proving (Aoi athing 
exists is a very different thing from knowing and proving 
lahy it exists : what he represents as the latter, being know- 
ledge of the cav^e ; as the former, knowledge of the reason. 
If, however, he had quite clearly recognined the difference 
between them, he would never have lost sight of it, but would 
have adhered to it throughout his writings. Now this is not 
the cose ; for even when he endeavours to distinguish the 
various kinds of causes from one another, as in the passages 
I have mentioned above, the essential difference mooted in 
the chapter just alluded to, never seems to occur to him 
a^in. Besides he uses the t^rm airioi' indiscriminately 
for every kind of cause, often indeed calling reasons of know- 

' " There arc four caiueB : first, the eesence of a ihing- itself; seconil, 
the line qua iton of a thing ; third, what firal put u thing in motion ; 
fourth, to nhat imrpose or end a. thing- ia (ending.* (Tr.'a add.] 

' ■' Snarii dispiitationes metHph." Diap. 12, sect. S et 3. 

' Hobbfs, " De corpore," F. ii. «. 10, | 7, 
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1^. and sometimeB even the premisBaa ot a eonelnsiou, 
Iriar, as, for instanw, in his " Metaph." iv. 18 ; " Khet." 
ii. 2 ; " De plantis," i, p. 816 (ed. Beroi), but more eapecialtf 
" AnaJyt. post." i. 2. where he calls the preraiBses to a con- 
cloBioii simply aiTiai ruu oanicipdoiiaToi (causes of the con- 
oluaion), "Sow, using the same word to express tvo closely 
connected conceptions, is a sure sign that their difference 
has not been recognised, or at any rat* not been firmly 
grasped ; for a mere accidental homouj-mous deaignatiou 
of two widely differing things is quite another matter. 
Nowhere, however, does this error appear more conspicuously 
than in bis definition of the sophism non caueie ut causa, 
rapa ro fxit airtov it; a'lTtoy (reasouing from what is not cause 
aa if it were cause), ia the book "De sophistic is elenchia," c. 5. 
By ahiov he here understands absolutely nothing but the 
argument, the premisses, consequently a reason of know- 
ledge ; for this sophism consists in correctly provii^ the 
impossibility of something, while the proof has no bearing 
whatever upon the proposition in dispute, which it is never- 
theless supposed to refute. Here, therefore, there is no ques- 
tion at all of physical causes. Still the use of the word ainoi' 
has had so much weight with modem logicians, that they 
hold to it exclusively in their accounts of the/allatna eictra 
dictionem, and explain the faUacia. non aavsce ut cauea as 
designating a physical cause, which is not the case. 
Seimams, for instance, does so, and Q. E. Schultze and 
Pries — all indeed of whom I have any knowledge. The 
first work in which I find a correct definition of this 
sophism, is Twesten's Logic. Moreover, m all other 
scientific works and controversies the charge of a fallaciii 
non cautae ut causa usually denotes the interpolation of a. 
wrong cause. 

Sextus Empiricus presents another forcible instance of 
the way in which the Ancients were wont universally to con- 

ind the It^cal law of the reason of knowledge with tho 
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traoBcendental lawof cause aad eSectm Nature, pereiateiitly 
niistaking one for the other. In the 9th Book " Adversua 
Matbematicos," tltat is, the Book " Advereus Phjsicos," § 
204, he undertakes to prove the law of causalitj, and sajs : 
" He who asserts that there is no cause (oin'o). either has 
uo cause (aJria) for his aBsertioii, or has one. In the former 
case there is not more truth in his assertion than in its 
eontradiution ; in the latter, his assertion itself proves the 
existence of a cause." 

By this we see that the Ancients had not yet arriTed at 
a clear distinction between requiring a reason as the ground 
of a conclusion, and asking for a cause for the occurrence 
of a real event. As for the Scholastic Philoaophers of 
later times, the law of cauaality waa in their eyes an 
axiom above investigation : " non inquirvm-us am mwbo «i(, 
quia, nihil eet jier se notivs," says Suarez.' At the same time 
they held fast to the above quoted Aristotelian classification ; 
liut, as far as I know at least, they equally failed to arrive 
iit a clear idea of the necessary distinction of which we are 
here speaking. 

§ ?. Bescartea. 

For we find even the excellent Descartes, who gave the 
first impulse to subjective reflection and thereby became 
the father of modem philosophy, still entangled in con- 
fusions for which it is difficult to account ; and we shall 
soon aee to what serious and deplorable consequences these 
coofueiona have led with regard to Metaphysica. In the 
" Retponsio ad geewndaa objectione* in meditaiionee de prima 
philosophia," axioma i. he says ; Nulla ret exUlit, de qua mm 
potsit qwsri, quanam git causa, cut exintat. Hoc enim de 
ipio Deo qweri potest, non quod indigeat ulla causa ut exialat, 

' Siinrei, "DLiji," 12, sect. 1, 
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II quia ip»a e;iM noiuro? imme-atitag egt CAUU^ sitk b&tio, 
ypter gwian nulla cavsa indigot ad exiiUndvm. Heougbt. 
to haTe said : The immeDBity of God is a logical reason 
from which it foUoTs, that llod needs uo cause ; whereas 
^he confounds the two together and obviouBly has no clear 
^^knscioueuesB of the difference between reason and cause. 
^^Hoperlj speaking however, it is hia intention which mars 
^^ns insight. For here, where the law of causality demands 
a ccmae, he substitutes a reason instead of it, beciiuse the 
latter, unlike the former, does not immediately lead to 
somethiag beyond it; and thus, by means of this very 
axiom, he clears the way to the Ontologieal Proof of the 
eiiat«nce of God, which was really hia invention, for Anselm 
had only indicated it in a general manner. Immediately 
aft«r these axioms, of which I have just quoted the firet, 
there comes a formal, quite serious statement of the Onto- 
logieal Proof, which, in fact, already lies within that axiom, 
as the chicken does within the e^ that has been long 
brooded over. Thus, while everything else stands in neeil 
of a cause for its existence, the imme'iigilas implied in the 
conception of the Deity — who is introdut:ed to us upon the 

Eler of the Cosmological Proof — suffices in lieu of a 
le or, as the proof itself expresses it: in cone^tw entia 
meperfecti existeniia neceanaria eoiUineiur. This, then, 
u ine sleight-of-hand trick, for the sake of which the con- 
fusion, familiar even to Aristotle, of the two principal 
meanings of the principle of sufGdent reason, has been 
used directly in majorem Dei gloriam. 

Considered by dayUght, however, and without prejudice, 
this famous Oatolt^cal Proof is really a charming joke. 
On some occasion or other, some one excogitates a con- 
ception, composed out of all sorts of predicates, among which 
however he takes care to include the predicate actuality or 
enBtence, either openly stated or wrapped up for decency's 
some other predicate, such as perfeciio, immemilat. 



or aoTnething o£ the kind. Now, it is well known, — that, 

from a gives (»)nc6ption, those predicates which are essential 
to it — i.e., without which it cannot be thonght^and like- 
wise the predicates which a.re essential to those predioatea 
themselves, may be ertracted by means of purely logical 
analyses, and consequently have logical truth : that is, they 
have their reason of knowledge in the given conception. 
Accordingly the predicate reality or eiistence is now ex- 
tracted from this arbitrarily thought conception, and an 
object corresponding to it ia forthwith presumed to have 
real existence independently of the conception. 



After all, the simplest answer to such ontologicai de- 
monstratiouH is : " All depends upon the source whence you 
have derived your conception : if it be taken from experi- 
ence, all well and good, for in this case its object exiatg 
and needs no further proof ; if, on the contrary, it Las been 
hatched in your own smcyiuf, all its predicates are of no avwl, 
for it is a mere phantasm. But we form an unfavourable 
prejudice against the pretensions of a theology which needed. 
to have recourse to such proofs aa this in order to gain a 
footing on the territory of philosophy, to which it is quite 
foreign, but on which it longs to fcrespasa. But oh ! for 
the prophetic wisdom of Aristotle ! He had never even 
heard of the Ontologicai Proof ; jet as though he could 
detect this piece of scholastic jugglery through the shades 
of coming darkness and were anxious to bar the road to it, 
he carefully shows ' that defining a thing and proving its 
eiistence are two different matters, separate to all eternity ; 

' " Were not ihe thoiiphi so cursedly sciife, 

One miphl be tempted to devlitre it sill/." 

ScHrLLEF, " WallenHWin-Trilogie. Piccolomini," AM ii, 8c 7, 

* AmWt., " Annlyt. post." c. 7. 
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^^nce hj the one ve learn ■what it ia tbat is mcout, and liy 
^^he other that auch a, thing eiista. Like an oracle of the 
future, he pronounoea the aentenee: rd S' I'tai oiiKounia 
oiiitvl' ob ydp yivoi to nr : (bssk wutem n.-idliag ret ementia. 
ett, qiiandoquidem ens non eei genitt) which means : 
" Ex^tence neTer can belong to the essence of a thii^." 
On the other hand, we maj aee how great was Serr von 
Schelling's veneration for the Ontological Proof in a Ion); 
note, p. 152, of the let vol. of hia"PhiloaophiacheSchriften" 
of 1809. We may even aee in it aometlmig Btill more in- 
atructive, i.e., how easily Oermana allow aand to be thrown 
in their eyee by impudence and blustering swagger. But for 
so thoroughly pitiable a creature aa Hegel, whoae whole 
pseudo-philoaophy is but a monstroua amplification of the 
Ontological Proof, to have uadertaken its defence againat 
, Eant, ia indeed an alliance of which the Ontolt^cal Proof 
itself might be ashamed, however little it may in general 

f given to blushing. How can I be expected to speak with 
ference of men, who have brought philosophy into cou- 
npt? 
Alth 
gati( 



§ 8. Si,im 
\ Although Spinoza'a philosophy mainly consists i 



jation of the double dualism between Gtod and the 
world and between aoul aud body, which hia teacher, 
Descartes, had set up, he nevertheless remained true to his 
master in confounding aud interchanging the relation be- 
tween reason and consequence with that between cause and 
effect; he even endeavoured to draw from it a still greater 
advantage for hia own metaphysics than Descartes for his. 
for he made this confusion the foundation of hia whole 
Pantheism. 

A conception contains iviplicite all ita easential predi- 
_CBtes, BO that they may be developed out of it exjilidte by 
! analytical judgmeuta: the sum total of 
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fhem being its definition. This definition therefore differs 
from the conception itaeli merely in form and not in con- 
tent ; for it consists of judgments which are all con- 
tained within that conception, and therefore have their 
reason in it, in as far as they show its easence. We may 
accordingly look upon these judgments as the coQse- 
quences of that conception, considered as their reason. 
Now this relation between a conception and the judg- 
ments founded upon it and susceptible of being developed 
out of it by analysis, ia precisely the relation between 
Spinoza's ao-called God and the world, or rather between 
the one and only substance and its numberless accidents 
{Deua, tive tvhitaTitia eonetang infinitit attribvlln' — Deug, 
five omnia Dei aMrJbata). It is therefore the relation i 
knowledge of the reason to its consequent ; whereas true 
Theism (Spinoza's Theism is merely nominal) assumes 
the relation of the cause to its effect, in which the a 
remains different and separate from the consequence, not 
only in the way in which we consider them, but really and 
easentially, therefore in themselTes to all eternity. For 
the word 0-od, honestly used, means a cause such as this 
of the world, with the addition of personality. An imper- 
sonal God is, on the contrary, a contradictio 
Now as nevertheless, even in the case as stated by him, 
Spinoza desired to retain the word God to express sub- 
stance, and explicitly called this the caum of the world, he 
could find no other way to do it than by completely inter- 
mingling the two relations, and confounding the principle 
of the reason of knowledge with the principle of causality. 
I call attention to the following passages in corroboration 
of this statement. Noiandum, dari neceaaario uniiis cvjua- 
que rei exiaieniU eertwTH aliquam causam, propter quam 
eieUiit, Et notandum, lutnc cauaam, propter quam aliqua r< 
exUtU, vel debere contineri in ipsa natura et definitionb 
I Spinoia, " Elb," i. pr"p. 1 1. 
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i exietenl-U (mmirtim quod ad ipgiui tuituram pertinel 
^iniitere), vd debere bxtbjl ipaam dari.' In the last case he 
means an efficient cause, ae appears from what follows. 
whereas in the first he means a mere reason of know- 
It^dge ; jet he identifies both, and by this means prepares 
the way for identifying God with the world, which is hia 
intention. This is the artifice of which he always makes 
use, and which he has learnt from Descartes. He substi- 
tnt«s a cause aoting from without, for a reason of know- 
ledge lying within, a given conception. Ex necessitate 
divince nafurte omnia, qu<B suh intelltctum injinilum cadere 
KWMfUnJ, geqw, debent.' At the same time he calls Goil 
IpretTwhere the cause of the world. Qaid^uid exMit Dr! 
^gatentiam, qitis omnium rertim cacsa eel, exprimit.' — Dens 
>W omnium rerum causa iimiuinens, non vera trajisiena,'— 
Deu« non tantam ed causa BFriciBNS rerwiii exielenive, «c.J 
etiam esBenlim.' — Ex data quacanque idea aliqwis ErFBCTua 
) sequi dehat. — -And: ii'ulta res nisi a causa ex-- 
I potest rfestrttt.'— Demonstr. Depinitio eujuseunque 
, ipgitis esseniiani (essence, nature, as differing from 
'stetUia, existencej, a^rmai, sed nnn negat ; eive rei eaten.- 
1 pomt, sed non tollit. Dum. Uaque ad rem ipsam tan- 
■ autem ad coAitas externas aHefidimui, nikU in 
npoterimus invenire, quod ipeampowit dettruere. This 
Cleans, that as no conception can contain anything whiuli 
contradicts its definition, i.i^., the sum total of its predi- 
cates, neither cau an eiist^nce contain anything whiuh 
ight become a cause of its destruction. This view, how- 
. is brought to a climax in the somewhat lengthy 
»nd demonstration of the 11th Proposition, in which 
I confounds a cause capable of destroying or anni- 



;hol. 2. 




Prop. 36, demanatr. 
Jbid. Prop. 35. 
P.id. Prop. 4. 
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hOating a being, with a, contradiction contained in it-s 
definition and therefore destroying that definition. His 
need of confounding cause with reason here becomes so 
ui^nt, that he can never aay eausa or ratio alone, but 
nlways finds it neoeaaary to put ratio ««* caum. Accord- 
ingly, this occura as many as eight times in the same page, 
in order to conceal the subterfuge, Descartes had done 
the SEune in the above-meationed axiom. 

Thus, properly speaking, Spinoza's Pantheism is merely 
the realisation of Descartes' Ontol<^cal Proof. First, he 
adopts Descartes' ontotheological proposition, to which we 
have alluded above, ipaa -aatune Dei immeneiioi ed causa 
aiTB EAiio, propter quam nulla causa indiget ad existen- 
dum, always saying substantia instead of Deue (in the 
1 1 beginning) ; and then Le finishes by ttibstaniiie essentia 
Uteeessario invohU existentiam, ergo erit s^ibtlantia causa 
fsur.' Therefore the very same ai^ument which Descartes 
' had used to prove the eiistence of God, is used by Spinoaa 
to prove the existence of the world, — which consequently 
needs no God. He does this still more distinctly in the 
2nd Scholium to the 8th Proposition : Quoniam ad Tiatu- 
fam tubstantia p&rtinet exiatere, debet ejus deftnitio necessa- 
nam eanMentia/m invohere, et consequenter ex sola ejus 
definitione debet ipsiue exMteniia eoneludi. But this sub- 
stance ia, as we know, the world. The demonstration to 
Proposition 24 says in the same sense : Id, eujug natura in 
se considerata (i.e., in its definition) involvU existentiam, est 

CAUSA SOI. 

For what Descartes had stated in an exclusively ideal 
and subjective sense, i.e., only for us, for cognitive purposes 
— in thiH instance for the sake of pioviag the existence of 
Gkid — Spinoza took in a real and objective sense, as the 
actual relation of God to the world. According to Dea- 
cartea, the eitiatence of God is contained in the conception 
' "ElU."F. i. |irop. r. 
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of God, tlierefore it becomes an arguracat for hia actual 
beang: according to Spinoza, God is himself contained 
. the world. Thus what, wit'i Descartes, wna onlv 
I season of knowledge, becomes, with Spinoza, reason of 
If the former, in his Ontological Proof, taught 
k&t tJie exidentia of God is a consequence of the ettentia 
f Qod, the latter turns this into causa aui, and boldlr 
me his Etbius with : per caueam mi irUetligo id, cvjw 
^Mentia (conception) involvit exiitentiam, remaining deaf 
to Aristotle's warning crj, to S' tirai oiu.- oiiain olrZiyi I 
Now, this is the most palpable confuaioa of reason and 
ciiu»e. And if Neo-Spinozans (ScheUingit^s, Hegelians, 
&c.), with whom words are wont to pasa for thoughts, 
often indulge in pompous. Bolemn admiration for this 
eauga eai, for my own part I see nothing but a cimira- 
dietio in adjecto in this same cawa gui, a be/ore that is 
after, an audacious command to us, to sever arbitrarily the 
eternal cauBa.1 chajn — aometMng, in short, very tilt« the 
proceeding of that Austrian, who finding himself unable 
to reach high enough t« faeten the clasp on his tightly- 
strapped shako, ^«t upon a. chair. The right emblem for 
cowea »Mt is Barou Miinchhausen, sinking on horseback 
into the water, clinging by the legs to hia horse and pull- 
ing both himself and the animal out by his own pigtail, 
with the motto underneath : Cauta nui. 

L<jt US finally cast a look at the 16th proposition of the 
1st book of the Ethita. Here we find Spinoza concluding 
from the propoaitiou, ei data eajiiseunque rei definiiionfi 
i» proprietaiei intellectug conehidii, qtuBreoera ex eadeni 
'a teiiwuntvr, that ex neeeetiiaie divince rtatwrm (i.e., 
Alteu as a reality), vajinita infiniiie vtod.is eeqvi debent : 
this God therefore luiquestionably stands in the same [ 
relation to the world as a conception to its definition. The \ 
eorftUary, Deum omnium rerum esse cAnsA.u efficientem, 
I severtheleas immediately connected with it. It is ini- 
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posuble to carry the confusion between reason and cause | 
farther, nor could it lead to graver conaequences than here. 
But this shows the importance of the subject of the present I 
treatise. 

In endoavouring to add a third step to the climax in 
question, Herr Ton Sehelling has contributed a anmll after- 
piece to these errors, into which two mighty intellects of 
the past had fallen owing to insufficient clearness iu think- 
ing. If Descartes met the demands of the inexorable Ian of 
causality, which reduced his Glod to the last straits, by sub* 
stituting a reason instead of the cause required, in order thus 
to set the matter at rest ; and if Spinoza made a real ci 
out of this reason, i.e., cauea sui, his Giod thereby becoming 
the world itself : Sehelling now made reason and consequent 
separate in G^>d himself.' He thus gave the thing still 
greater consistency by elevating it to a. real, substantial 
hypostasis of reason and couaectuent, and introducing u 
to aomeflmig " in God, which is not hiniBGlf, but his 
reason, as a primary reason, or rather reason beyond reason 
(abyss)." Hoc quidem vere palmariwm eel. — It i 
known that Sehelling had taken the whole fable from 
Jacob Bohme's " Full account of the terrestrial and celes- 
tial mystery;" but what appears to me to be less well 
known, is the source from which Jacob Bohme himself 
had taken it, and the real birth-place of this so-called 
ahysi, wherefore I now take the liberty to mention it. 
ia the /3w6<ici i.e. ahygens, vorago, bottomless pit, reai 
beyond reason of the Yaleutinians (a heretical sect of the 
second century) which, in silence^ — co-essential with itself 
—engendered intelligence and the world, as Ircnteus' r 
lates in the following terms : \iytiuai yap nra ilvai . 
•topoTOiz, KQi aKaTorofiaaron: ii^ufiaat Te\.cioy Aiuya Tpo6vT 
TOvToy li cai xpotipi^^i', icni vpoiraropa, xal fivBa v caXoutrif.- 

I'icheD Froiheit" 
." lib. L. c. 1. 
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dt alirov Aj^uip'trnf Kal uiSpnrov, dtliuy ri Kui 

SufiHTiip^Eit- £1 uEtjj ail 'Effoiav, J)* ^^ ■■'>' 
Xapic, na't Siyijv ovo;jd^ouiTi' cat eVi'oi)f)q>'ni Tur( af javrvu 
rpajJaXcVfti ro>- ^vOor ruiror apx^*" '"'"'' Tiiyruv,Kat auOixtii 
la r<)»' irpo/SuXiii- raurij*' (^y irftoPaXtatiai cytyoi'iOi}) •.nOi'o- 
is «!• /iqrp^ r^ ffuvBiropj^DiiiT'i/, iairry — '79' Tourqv Ct, 
laO^i'i'q^' TO ajrtpfiH TOVTO, irai fyxv^toi'U yti-ofiiv>iy, dtu- 
€v^aai NoDv, u^oiiir ri Kat Voo*' rgi irpti/JaXdvri, Kni ^ilfoi- 
)[(iipoufra ro fiiyiOoe tOu Flarptic. Toe Se voirv ruvrur KUJ 
^Di'oycf^ KaXotNTi, icai ap}fi)v rwf TdfTWf.' (ZKi^wnt eitint 6Me 
gwenda/m in tTtblimUat^iu ilUt, quie nee ociilU cerni, iiiic 
nominan potsunt, perfecium Monem pri^exidentetn, qwem 
el proarehen, et propaiorem, et Bythiuu vocatii. Emu 
autem, jMwm ineoinprekenBiiUie et invisSnlie, sempUemuB 
idem ei ingenUug estei, infinUie temporum geeulis in eumtaa 
ijUiele ac trcmquillUaie fuis»e. Und etutm cum eo Cogitit- 
tionem eseriitisee, quam. ei Qratiam et SUentiam {Sigen) nu«- 
vupa/nt. Hime porro Bytlmm in anlmiim aliqwando iii- 
dwrme, rerwm omnium initiitm proferre, alque bane, ^aiit 
in aninium inditjxrai, productiimeni, in Sigen (silentitaa) 
g«<e und cum eo erat, non secua aique in vuham demUme. 
Hanc vera, sutoepto koe lemine, ^ro^gnantem efectam pepe- 



' " For tkej wy that in those nnaeeo hciglita which have no name 
there ia a pre-exiflling, perfect San ; thia tbcy also call fore-rult^, fort' 
father and the depth.^They «ay, that Iwing inconiprebenitible and in- 
visible, eternal and nabora, he has existed during endless jEona in thu 
deepeat oalmDeai and tranquillit; ; and that coexiating with him was 
Thought, which they also call Grace an-d SilenL^, Thia Depth once hi^ 
tbDaght bim to put fonh from biioaelf the beginning of all things uud to 
lay that oCbhoot — which be had resolved to pkit forth — like a 3|,jrui i-iiu 
the coe«iating Silence, aa it were into a womb. Now Ibis Silence, being 
thus impregnated and liaving eonceived, gave birth to Intellect, a being 
which was like and equal to iia Creator, and iilone able to cumprelieiid 
Ijie greatness of ila father. This Inleilect also they call the Only-k-- 
Stten and tlie Beginning of all things." [Tr.'a aild.] 
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iHsM Inielledum, parenti sua parem el cequalem, atqVr 
coittparalum, ttt tohte paternte magnUudimt capax eeset^ 
Aiqiie hune Intellect-am et Motwgettem et Patrem et princi* 
2'Um omnium reram appellant.) 

Somehow or other this muat have come to Jacob Bohme'a 
hearing from the History of Heresy, and Herr voa Schelling 
muat have received it from him in all faith. 

§ 9. Leibiiih. 

It was Leibnitz who first formally stated the Principle 
of Sufficient Keason as a main principle of all knowledge 
and of all science. He proclaims it very pompously in 
various passages of his works, giving himself great 
as though he had been the first to invent it; yet all he 
finds to say about it is, that everything must have a f 
_cient reason for being as it is, and not otherwise : and this 
the world had probably found out hefore bim. True, he 
makes casual allusions to the distinction between its two 
chief significations, without, however, laying any particular 
stress upon it, or explaining it clearly anywhere else. The 
principal reference to it is in hia " Principia Philosophiffl," 
§ 32, and a little more satisfactorily in the French vereion,. 
entitled " Monadcilogie " : En vertu du pnncipe de la ri 
guffimate, nout eonnderont gu'aueun faii ne gauroit ae 
irtmver vrai on exjMant, aucune ihumciation veritable, 
gu'a y ait une raison mgimnte, pourguin ii en goii oiTin et' 
nrm pai autrement.' 

§ 10. Wolf. 

■The first writer who esplicitly separated the two chirf 
significations of our principle, and stated the difference 
between them in detail, was therefore Wolf. Wolf, how- 

■ Cumpare wiih \b.'a J 44 of his " Tbeodic^e," and his Sth letter t 
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, does not place the principle of sufficient reA§on L 
L(^c, as is now tbe caHtom, bat in Ontolo^. True, in 
§ 71 he urges the necessity of not eoDfoimding the principle 
of auf&cient reason of knowing with that of canae and effect; 
still he does not clearly determine here where in the difference 
consists. Indeed, he himself mistakes the one for the other ; 
for he quotes instances of cause and effect in confirmation 
of the prineipiwn rationit tuffiaientU in this very chapter, 
lie rtUione mffieknie, §§ 70, 74, 75, 77. whiuh, had he really 
wished to preserve that distinction, ought rather to have 
been quoted in the chapter de eansis of the same work. 
In said chapter he again brings forward precisely similar 
instances, and once more enunciates the prineijiiuni eogno- 
tcendi (§ 876), which does not certainly belong to it,haviui: 
been already discussed, yet whitJi serves to introduce the im- 
mediatelyfolIowingclearanddefiDite distinction between this 
principle and the law of causality, §§ 881-884. Prineipium, 
he continues, dicitur id, quod in se coniinet rationem alteriu/i ,- 
and he distinguishes (ftree kinds: 1. Peinciphjm Fibndi 
(cauta), which he defines as ratio aelualitalii alteriui, e.g., 
n lapis ealeseit, ignie aut radii §olares »unt nUiones, cur 
^^hIm* lapidi itifU. — 2. Pbinoipium: Essendi, which he 
^^Hfines as ratio possibilitatis aUeriua; in eodem exemplo, 
^^ptto pombUitatig, eur lapie calorem recijiere p'Mslt, e»t. 
Hi etsentia seu vwdo eompOBiiion.it lapidis. This last con- 
ception seems to me inadmissible. If it has any mean- 
ing at all, possibility means correspondence with the 
general conditions of experience known to us u priori, as 
Kant has sufficiently shown. From these conditions we 
know, with respect to Wolf's instance of the atone, that 
changes are possible as effects proceeding from causes : we 
know, that is, that one state can succeed another, if the 
former contains the conditions for the latter. In this case 
w e find, as effect, the state of being warm in the stone ; 
cause, the preceding atate of a limited capacity for 
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warmth in the stone aud ite contact with free heat. How, 
Wolfs naming the first mentioned property of this state 
jn-incipiitm esgejtdi, atid the second, principium Jiendi, rests 
upon a delusion caused by the feict that, so far as 
stone is concerned, the conditions are more lasting and 
can therefore wait longer for the others. Thfl,t the stone 
ghould be as it ia : that is, that it should be chemically s 
constituted as to bring with it a particular degree of specific 
heat, consequently a capacity for heat which stands ii 
Terse proportion to its specific heat; that besides itshould, 
on the other hand, come into contact with free beat, 
the consequence of a whole chain of antecedent causes, 
all of them prindpia Jiendi ; but it ia the coincidence of 
circumstances on both sides which primarily constitutes 
that condition, upon which, as cause, the becoming w a rm 
depends, as effect. All ibis leaves no room for Wolfs 
jrrincipium eaeendi, which I therefore do not admit, and 
concerning which I have here entered somewhat into detail, 
partly because I mean to use the word myself later on in 
a totally different sense ; partly also, because this explana- 
tion contributes to facilitate the comprehension of the law 
of causaUty. — 3. Wolf, as we have said, distinguishes a 
Pbincipium Coonoscbndi, and refers also under com 
a causa impuUiva, dve ratio voluntatem determinani. 

§ 11. PhUoBopherB between Wolf and Kant. 

Baum^rten repeats the Wolfian distinctions in 
" Metaphysica." §§ 20.24. and §§ 306-313. 

Reimarus, in his " Vemunftlehre," ' § 81, distinguishes 
1. Inward reason, of which his explanation agrees with 
Wolfs ratio eesendi, and might even be applicable to the 
ratio eognoicendi,^ be did not ti'ansfer to things what only 
applies to conceptions ; 2. Outward reason, i.Q, cauta. — §120 
' Doctrine of Rnuon, 
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d $eqq., he xiglitly defines the raiio cogmoBcendi u a conditkm 
of the propositum ; but in an example, § 125, he neTerthe- 
]€88 oonf cninda it with caiue. 

Lambert, in the new Organon, does not mention Wolf ■ 
distinctions ; he ihowB, howeTer, that he recognizes a diffe- 
rence between reason of knowledge and cause ; ' for he 
sajs that Qod is the prineipiwm euendi of truths, and that 
truths are the pnneipiii eogtto&eendi of €k>d. 

Plattner, in his A|4iorism8, § 868, says : *' What is called 
reason and conclusion within our knowledge (prui^piiMR 
eognoBcendif ratio — rationaium)^ is in reality cause and effect 
(cauBa efideiu — ^ectu§), Eyerr cause is a reason, eyenr 
effect a conclusion." He is therefore of opinion that 
cause and effect^ in reality, correspond to the conceptions 
reason and consequence in our thought ; that the former 
stand in a similar relation with respect to the latter as 
substance and accident, for instance, to subject and predi- 
cate, or the quality of ihe object to our sensation of that 
quality, Ac. &c I think it useless to refute this opinion, 
for it is easy to see that premisses and conclusion in judg- 
ments stand in an entirely different relation to one another 
from a knowledge of cause and effect ; although in indi- 
yidual cases eyen knowledge of a cause, as such, may bo 
the reason of a judgment which enimciates the effect.'' 

§ 12. Hunie. 

No one before this serious thinker had eyer doubted 
wha,t follows. First, and before all things in heayen and 
on earth, is the Principle of Sufficient Season in the form 
of the Law of Causality. For it is a veritcu adema : i,e. it is 
in and by itself aboye Gods and Fate; whereas eyeiy- 
thing else, the understanding, for instance, which thinks 

' Lambert, " New Organon," vol. i. § A7i. 
* nompare § 36. of this treatise. 
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that prindple, and no leas the whole world and whatever 
may be its cause — atomB, motion, a Creator, et codera — is 
what it is only in accordance with, and by virtue of, that 
principle. Hume was the first to whom it occurred to 
inquire whence this law of causality derives its authority, 
and to demand its credentials. Everyone knows the result 
at which he arrives: that causality is nothing beyond the 
empirically perceived Bucceasion of things 'and states in 
Time, with which habit ha^a made us familiar. The faJla^'y 
of this result is felt at once, nor is it difficult to refute. The 
merit lies in the question itself ; for it became the impulse 
and atarting-poiat for Xant's profound researches, and by 
their means led to an incomparably deeper and more 
thorough view of Ideajiam than the one which had hitherto 
esiBted,andwhich was chiefly Berkeley's. It led to transcen- 
dental Idealism, from which arises the conviction, that the 
world is as dependent upon us, as a whole, as we are depen- 
dent upon it in detail. For, by pointing out the existence of 
those transcendental principles, as such, which enable ue to 
determine a priori, i.e. before all experience, certain points 
concerning objects and their possibility, he proved that 
these things could not exist, as they present themselves to 
i, independently of our knowledge. The resemblance 
"'between a world such as this and a dream, is obvious. 



§ 13. Kant and hie School. 

Eant's chief passa^ on the Principle of Sufficient Beason 
la in a little work entitled " On a discovery, which ia to 
permit us to dispense with all Criticism of Pure Eeason." ' 
Section I., lit. A, Here he strongly urges the distinction 
l>etween " the logical (formal) principle of cognition 
' every proposition must have its reason.' and the tranacen- 

■ " Upber eine Fnlrfeikiing. nBch der alle Krilik drr reioeD Vernunft 
entbehrlich (^loacLl warden 3»JL'' 
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ital Cmat«iiial) prinnple 'eyery thing mnat hare its 
in bifl controTersj with Eberhard. who had iden- 
tified them as one and the sajne.^ — -I intend myself to criticize 
Sant'G proof of the a priori and consequently tranacen- 
dental character of the law of causaUtj further on in a 
nate paragraph, after having given the only true 

With these precedents to guide them, the Beveral writers 
on L(^c belonging to Kant's school ; Hofbauer, Maass, 
Jakob, Eiesewetter and others, have defined pretty accn- 
rately the distinction between reason and cause. EJese- 
wetter, more especially, gi^es it thus quite satisfactorily : ' 
" BeasOQ of knowledge is not to be confounded with reason 
of fact (cause). The Principle of Sufficient Beason belongs 
to logic, that of Cuusahty to Metaphysics," The former is 
the fundamental principle of thought ; the latter that of 
experience. Cause refers to real things, logical reason has 
only to do with representations." 

Eant's adversaries urge this distinction still more 
strongly. G. E. Schultze ' complains that the Principle of 
Bufficient Season is confounded with that of Causality. 
Salomon Maimon * regrets that so much should be said 
about the sufficient reason without iin eaplanation of what 
is meant by it, while he blames Kant ' for deriving the 
principle of causality from the logical form of hypothetical 
judgments. 

F. H. Jacobi ' says, that by the confounding of the two 
iptions, reason and cause, an illusion is produced, 
given rise to various false speculations ; and he 
ts out the distinction between them after his own 
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fdBhion. Here, however, aa ia uaua] with him, we find a 
jjood deal more ft self-complat-ent phrase- jugglurj than of 
serioEB philosophy. 

How Herr von Schelling finally distinguishes reason 
from cause, may be seen in hia " Aphorisms introductory 
to the Pliiloso]>hy of Nature," ' § 184, which open the first 
liook of the first volume of Marcus and Schelling'a " Annals 
of Medectne." Here we are taught that gravity is the 
TitMon and light the cau»s of all things. This I merely 
quote as a curiosity ; for such random talk would not 
otherwise deserve a pla«e among the opinions of serious 
and honest inquirera. 

§ 14. On the Proofe of the Frinciple. 

We have still to record varioiis fruitless attempts which 
have been made to prove the Principle of Sufficient Eeaaon, 
mostly without clearly defining in which sense it was 
taken: Wolf's, for instance, in his Ontology. § 70, repeated 
hy Baumgarten in his " Metaphysics," § 20. It is useless 
to repeat and refute it here, as it obviously rests on a 
verbal quibble. Plattner ' and Jakob ' have tried other 
proofs, in which, however, the circle is easily defected. I 
purpose dealing with those of Kant further on, as I have 
already said. Since I hope, in the course of this treatise, 
to point out the different laws of our cognitive faj^ulties, 
of which the principle of sufficient reason is the common 
expression, it will result as a matter of course, that this 
principle cannot be proved, and that, on the contrary, 
Aristotle's remark:' \nyor ^riTooai uy oIk tan \dyoc. 

' " ApSorismen zur Einleitun-^ in [lie NaturpEtiloBopbiB." 

» Flmtner, ■' Aphorismen,' § BiiS. 

■ J»kub, " I^gik und Mttaphjaik," p. 38 (1794}. 

* Ariswile, " Melnpb." iii. 6. " They seek & reason for that which 
bus nu reason ; Tdr thn principle af demonstration ia tioc drmonsiration." 
[Tr.'a add.] Compttw with this ciiation " Analyt. post." i. a. 




OKRIBAI. RFBVET, 
WAoiliifUC yap ap\^ oix airo^iilii: iari (ratioite 

^qutBrant, quoram non eil ratio : dtnumstratvmii e 
eipium non at demontlratio) may be applied with equal 
propriety to all these proofs. For every proof is a refi'- 
rence to something already recogsised ; and if we continiK- 
requiring a proof again for this somfthing, whatever it U', 
we at last arrive at certain propositioae which expresB thr 
farms and laws, therefore the conditions, of all thought and 
of all knowledge, in the ajiplication of which consequeotly 
all thought and all knowledge coneiatB : so that certainty 
is nothing but correspondence with those conditions, forniB, 
and laws, therefore their own certainty cannot again lie 
ascertained by means of other propOBitiona. In the fifth 
chapter I mean to diseusa the kind of truth which belongs 
to propositions such as these. 

To seek a proof for the Principle of Sufficient Reason, is, 

moreover, an especially flagrant absurdity, which shows a 

want of reflection. Every proof is a demonstration of the 

reason for a judgment which has been pronounced, and 

which receives the predicate ttnie in virtue precisely of that 

11 demonstration. This necessity for a reason is exactly what 

j^^Kie Principle of Sufficient £<'a«on eipresses. INow if we 

^^Hequire a proof of it, or, is other worda. a demonstration of 

^^■ts reason, we thereby already assume it to be true, nay. 

I^Tre found our demand precisely upon that assumption, and 

thus we find ourselves involved in the circle of exacting a 

proof of our right to eiact a proof. 



CHAPTER m. 
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§ 15. Oaeet which are not eom/prited among the old eelab- 
lished meanings of the Principle. 

FKOM the summary given in the preceding chapter we 
gather, that two diatinct applications of the principle 
of aufficient reason have been recognized, although very 
gradually, very tardily, and not without frequent relapses 
into error and confusion : the one teing its application to 
^ judgments, whieh, to be true, must have a reason ; the 
other, its application to changes iu material objects, whicb 
must always have a cause. In both cases we find the 
principle of sufficient reaaou authorizing ua to aak why T a, 
quality which is esseutial to it. But are all the cases in 
which it authorizes ua to aak why comprised in these two 
relations? If I ask: Why are the three sides/ of this 
triangle equal ? the answer is: Because the three angles 
are ao. Now, is the equality of the angles the cause of the 
equality of the sides? No; for here we have to do with 
no change, consequently with no effect which must hare a 
cause. — Is it merely a logical reason ? No ; for the equality 
of the angle ia not only a. proof of the equahty of the 
aides, it is not only the foundation of a judgment : meri> 
conceptions alone would never sufBce to eipUiin why the 
sides muat be equal, because the angles are so ; for the 
conception of the equality of the sidea is not contained in 
that of the equality of the angles. Here therefore we 
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^^Btftve no connectioD between conceptions and judgmeDts. 
^^t)iit between sides and angles. The equality of the ajigles 
IB not the direct, but the indirect reason, b; wliiiih we know 
the equality of the aides ; for it is the reason whj a thing 
is such as it is (in this case, that the sides are equal) : the 
angles being equal, the sides must therefore be equal. 
Here we have a necessary connection between angles and 
sides, not a direct, necoasary connection between two 
judgments. — Or again, if I ask why itifecla facta, but ne»er 
facta infeeta fieri poseunl, conaequently why the past is 
absolutely irrevocable, the future inevitable, even this does 
not admit of purely logical proof by means of mere abstnu-d 
conceptions, nor does it belont; either to causAlity, which 
only rules occurrences within Time, not Time itself. The 
present hour hurled the preceding one into the bottomless pit 
of the past, not through causality, but immediately, through 
its mere existence, which existence was nevertheleBs inevi- 
table. It is impoeatble to make this comprehensible or even 
clearer by means of mere conceptions ; we recognise it, on 
the contrary, quite directly and instinctively, juat as we 
recognize the difference between right and left and all that 
depends upon it : for instance, that our left glove will not 
fit our right hand, &q. &c. 

Now, as all those cases in which the principle of sufficient 
^BnaeoD finds its application cannot therefore be reduced 
^^Bo logical reason and consequence and to cause and effect, 
^Mfte law of specification cannot have been sufficiently at- 
tended to in this claaaification. The law of homogeneity, 
however, obliges us to assume, that these cases cannot d iffer 
to infinity, but that they may be reduced to certain species. 
Now, before attempting this classification, it will be neces- 
aary to determine what is peculiar to the principle of suffi- 
cient reason in all cases, as its special characteristic ; be- 
sanae the conception of the genua must always be deter- 
liined before the conception of the species. 



§ 16. The Roots of the Principle of Sv,ffi.cient Season. 

Oar knowing eon§cio-u»nes8, which Tnanifegle iteelf as ffitter 
and inner SetwhiUty (or receptivity) and tu Undergtanding 
and Season, »ubdivideg iiself into Subject and Oijeei and 
eoTitaiTU nothing else. To be Object for the Subject and to be 

' aitr repreeentation, are the same thing. All our r^reaenta- 
tiont stand towards one another in a regulated connection, 

' vikich may be determined 1 PEioai, and on account of which. 
Ttothing existing separatdy and independently, nothiTig gingle 
or detached, can become an Object for vs. It is this connec- 
tion wliich is eipresBed by the Principle of Sufficient 
B«aBon in its generality. 14'ow, although, as may l)e 
jpithered from what has gone before, this connection 
aBoames different forms according to the different kinds of 
objects, which forms are differently expressed by thePrin- 
uiple of Sufficient Eeason ; atill the coauectioa retaias what 
is common to all these forms, and this is expressed in a. 
general and abstract way by our principle. The relations 
upon which it is founded, and which will be more closely 
indicated in this treatise, are what 1 call the Root of the 
Principle of Sufficient Ecason. Now. on closer inspection, 
according to the laws of homogeneity and of specification, 
these relations separate into distinct species, which differ 
widely from each other. Their number, however, may be 
reduced to foTtr, according to the four classes into which 
everything that can become an object for us — that is to say, 
all our representations — may be divided. These classes will 
be stated and considered in the foil owing four chapters. 

We shall see the Principle of Sufficient Reason appear 
under a different form in each of them ; but it will also 
show itself under all as the same principle and as derived 
from the said root, precisely because it admits of being 
eipressed as above. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

ON THE FIB8T CLASS OF OBJECTS FOB THE SITB-IKCT, AND 
THAT FOBM OF THE PBINCIPLE OF SUFFICIENT BEASON 
ITHICH PBEDOMINATES IN IT. 

§ 17. Oeneral Account of this Class of Objects. 

THE first class of objects possible to our representatiYe 
faculty, is that of intuitive, complete, empirical repre- 
sentations. Thej are intuitive as opposed to mere thoughts, 
i,e, abstract conceptions ; they are complete, inasmuch as, 
according to Slant's distinction, they not only contain the 
formal, but also the material part of phenomena ; and they 
are empirical, partly as proceeding, not from a mere con- 
nection of thoughts, but from an excitation of feeling in 
our sensitive organism, as their origin, to which they con- 
stantly refer for evidence as to their reality : partly also 
because they are linked together, according to the united 
laws of Space, Time and Causality, in that complex without 
beginning or end which forms our Empirical Reality, As, 
nevertheless, according to the result of Eant's teaching, 
this Empirical Beality does not annul their Transcendental 
Ideality, we shall consider them here, where we have only 
to do with the formal elements of knowledge, merely as 
representations. • 

§ 18, Ovitline of a Transcendental Analysis of Empirical 

Beality. 

The forms of these representations are those of the inner ^ 
and outer sense ; namely. Time and Space, But these are 
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on\y pereepUhle when filled. Their peroeptiHUty is Mtiili^f 
to which I shiill return further on, and ag&ia in § 21. If 
Time were the only form of these reprcBentatioae, there 
could be no coexistence, therefore nothing permanent and 
no duration. For Kwie ia only perceived when filled, and 
its course is only perceived by the cka-^ges which take pla^e 
in that which filla it. The permanence of an objett ia 
therefore only recognized by r»ntrast with the changes going 
on in other objecta eoexietent with it. But the represen- 
tation of coe^^teace is impossible in Time alone; it de- 
pends, for itu completion, upon the representation of Space ; 
because, in mere Time, all things follow one another, and 
in mere Space all things are side by side ; it ia accordujgly 
only by the combination of Time and Space that the repre- 
sentation of coexistence arises. 

On the other hand, were Space the sole form of this class 
of repreaentatione, there would be no cha/nge ; for change 
or alteration is succession of states, and succession is only 
possible in Time. We may therefore define Time as tl 
poaeibility of opposite states in one and the same thing. 

Thus we see, that although infinite divisibihty and infi- 
nite eitensiou are common to both Time and Space, thes 
fwo forms of empirical representations differ fundamen- 
tally, inasmuch as what ia essential to the one is without 
any meaning at all for the other : juxtaposition having 
meaning in Time, Biiccessiou no meaning ia Space. The 
empirical representations which belong to the orderly ci 
plex of reality, appear notwithstanding in both forms to- 
^ gether ; nay, the intimate union of both is the condition of 
reality which, in a sense, grows out of them, as a. product 
grows out of its factors. Now it is the TJnderBtanding 
which, by means of its own pecuhar function, brings about 
this union and connects these heterogeneous forms in such 
a manner, that empirical reality — albeit only for that 
Understanding — arises out of their mutual interpenetra- 
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tion, and ajiaes aa a cx>llecttve representation, forming a 
complex, held together by the forma of the principle 
uf sufficient reason, but whoae limits are problematical. 
Each Bingle representation betoa^g to this class is a part 
of thifi complex, each one taking its place in it according ^ 
to laws known to ua a priori; in it therefore countless 
objects coexist, because Substance, i.e. Matter, remains 
permanent in spite of the ceaseless flow of Time, and be- 
cause its states change in spite of the rigid immobility of 
Space. In this complex, in short, the whole objective, real 
world exists for us. The reader who may be interested in 
this, will find the present rough eket«h of the analysis of 
empirical reality further worked out in § 4 of the first 
Tolome of " Die Welt als Wille und Vorsteliung," ' wfaere 
a closer explanatioa is given of the way in which the Un- 
handing effects this union and thus creates for itself 
ipirical world. He will also find a very important 
the table, "FradicahUia a priori oi Time, Space, and 
Matter," which is added to the fourth chapter of the second 
volume of the same work, and which I recommend to his 
attention, as it especially shows how the contrasts of Time 
and Space are equally balanced in Matter, as their product, 
onder the form of Causality. 

We shall now proceed to give a detailed exposition of 
that function of the Understanding which is the basis of 
empirical reality ; only we must first, by a few incidental 
ex|Janations, remove the more immediate objections which 
the fundamental idealism of the view I have adopted might 
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§ 19. Immediate Fre/ence of Jtejpresentaiions, 

Now as, notwitliBtaiiding this union through the ITiider- 
atandmg of the forma of the inoer and outer sense in repre- 
Eefiting Matter and with it a permanent outer world, a,E 
invmediatb knowledge is neyertheless acquired by the Subject 
through the inner sense alone — the outer sense being again 
Object for the inner, which in its turn pei'ceiveB the percep- 
tions of the outer — and as therefore, with respect to the 
immediate presence of irepresentations in its conaciouaness, 
^ the Subject remains under the ruleof Time alone, as the 
form of the inner sense :' it follows, that only one representa- 
tion can be present to it (the Subject) at the aanie time, 
although that one may be very complicated. When we 
speak of lepreaentations as immediately present, we mean, 
that they arenot only known in the union of Time and Space 
effected by the TJiiderstandiiig — an intuitive f acalty, as we 
shall soon see — through which the collective representa- 
tion of empirical reality arises, but that they are known in 
mere Time alone, as representations of the inner sense, and 
just at the neutral point at which its two currents sepa- 
rate, called the present. The necessary condition men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph for the immediate pre- 
sence of a representation of this class, is its causal action 
upon our senses and consequently upon our organism. 
which itself belongs to this class of objects, and is there- 
fore subject to the causal law which predominates in it 
and which we are now about to examine. Now as therefore, 
on the one hand, according to the laws of the inner and enter 
world, the Subject cannot stop short at that one represen- 
tation ; but as, on the other hand, there is uo coeiistence 

' Compnro Kant, " Krit. d. T. Vern." Elemenfarlehre. AbscbniU ii, 
SchliisBP a. d, Begr. b anil c. l3t edition, pp. 33 aad 34 ; Slti editioii, 
p. 49. (Trsnsl. M. Miiller, p. 29, i and c.) 
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in Time alone: that single representation must always 
Yainish and be superseded bj others, in virtue of a law 
which we cannot determine a priori^ but which depends 
upon circumstances soon to be mentioned. It is moreover 
a well-known fact, that the imagination and dreams repro- 
duce the immediate presence of representations ; the inves- 
tigation of that fact, however, belongs to empirical Psy- 
chology. Now as, notwithstanding the transitory, isolated ^ 
nature of our representations with respect to their imme- 
diate presence in our consciousness, the Subject nevertheless 
retains the representation of an all-comprehensive complex 
of reality, as described above, by means of the fimction of 
the Understanding ; representations have, on the strength 
of this antithesis, been viewed, as something quite dif- 
ferent when considered as belonging to that complex 
than when considered with reference to their immediate 
presence in our consciousness. From the former point 
of view they were called real things; from the latter 
only, representations xar floxhv. This view of the matter, 
which is the ordinary one, is known imder the name of 
Bealism, On the appearance of modem philosophy. 
Idealism opposed itself to this Realism and has since been 
steadily gaining ground. Malebranche and Berkeley were 
its earliest representatives, and Kant enhanced it to the 
power of Transcendental Idealism, by which the co-exis- 
tence of the Empirical EeaUty of things with their Trans- 
cendental Ideality becomes conceivable, and according to 
which Slant expresses himself as follows : ^ '' Tranacen- 
dental Idealism teaches that all phenomena are represen- 
tations only, not things by themselves." And again :^ 

^ Kant, '' Krit. d. r. Y." Kritik des Yierten Paralogismus der transcen- 
dentalen Psychologie, p. 369, Isi edition. (,Engl. Transl. by M. Miiller, 
p S20.) 

* Ihid. l8t edition, pp. 374-375. Note. (Engl. Trangl. p. 325. 
Note.) 
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" Space itself is nothing but mere representation, and what- 
ever is in it must therefore be contained in that represen- 
tation. There is nothing whatever in Space, except so far 
as it is really represented in it." Finally he says : ' " If we 
take away the thinking Subject, the whole material world 
must vanish ; because it ia nothing but a phenomenon in the 
senaibUity of our own subject and a certain class of its repre- 
sentations." In India, Idealism is even a doctrine of popular 
religion, not only of Brahminiem, but of Buddhism ; in 
Europe alone is it a parado:x, in consequence of the essen- 
tially and unavoidably reahatic principle of Judaism. But 
Keahsm quite overlooks the fact, that the so-called exis- 
tence of these real things is abeohUdy nothing but their 
being represented (ein YorgeetelU-icerden), or — if it be i 
sisted, that only the immediate presence in the consciou 
ness of the Subject can be called being represented ko 
imXi'jftiav — it is even only a possibility of being representi 
vara Soeafiiy. The realist forgets that the Object ceases to 
be Object apart from its reference to the Subject, and that 
if we take away that reference, or think it away, we 
once do away with all objective existence. Leibnitz, while 
he clearly felt the Subject to be the necessary condition for 
the Object, was nevertheless unable to get rid of the 
thought that objects exist by themselves and independently 
of all reference whatsoever to the Subject, i.e. indep 
dently of being represented. He therefore assumed in tha 
first place a world of objects exactly like the world of 
representations and runaing parallel with it, having no 
direct, but only an outward connection with it by means 
of a harmonia prceefabUita ; — obviously the moat super- 
fluous thing possible, for it never comes within perception, 
and the precisely similar world of representations which 
does come within perception, goes its own way regardlesa 

■ KbqI. " Kril. d. r. V." " Betrschlnng iiber die SummB," &c., p. 383 ■ 
of 1st ediliou. (Engl. TruDsl. p. Slil.) 
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^^K it. Wlieii, however, he wanted to determine more closely 
^Hhe essence of these things existing objectively in them- 
selves, he found himself obliged to declare the Objects in 
thamselveB to be Subjects (monadet), and by doing so he 
furnished the most etriiing proof of the inability of our 
tonaciousness, in as far as it is merely cognitive, to find 
within the limits of the intellect — i.e. of the ajiparatus by 
means of which we represent the world^anything beyond 
Subject and Object ; the representer and the represented. 
Therefore, if we abstract from the objectirity of an Object. 
or in other words, from its being represent«d {VorgettelU- 
werden), if we annul it in its quality as an Object, yet still 
wish to retain something, we can meet with nothing bul 
the Svitjeet. Conversely, if we desire to abstract from the 
subjectivity of the Subject, yet to have something over, 
the contrary takes plaee, and this leads to Mat^riaJism. 

Spinoza, who never thoroughly sifted the matter, anti 
never therefore acquired a clear notion of it, nevertheless 
quite understood the necessary correlation between Subject 
and Object aa so essential, that they are inconceivable 
without it ; consecjuently he defined it as an identity in the 
Substance (which alone exists) of that which knows, with 
that which has extension. 

Ubservition. — With reference to the ebief argumanl of thia para- 
frrapli, I take the opportnnilj to remHrk Ibat if, in the courae at this 
irealine, for the aa](e of brevity and in order la be miire easily under- 
stood, I at my time use the term rtal ohjeHu, 1 mean bj il nochio); 
but the intuitive reprcBenlations that are united ia furm the complex ul 
em pirical reality, which reality in itgeiralivaya remainB ideal. 

^^H 5 20. FrineipU of Sufficient Reaton of Becoming. 

^"■In the Class of Objects for the Subject just described, the ^ 

principle of sufficient reason figures as the liawofCaiuaiUy, 

and, as such, I call it the Principle of Sufficient Reatvn 

^^^^ecominglpriaeipittm T^itionia tufficientit Jiendt. '|Bj it. 
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all objects presentiiig themaelves within the entire ran^e 
of our representation are linked together, a^ fax as the 
appearance and disappearance of their states ia concerned, 
i.e. in the movement of the current of Time, to form the 
complex of empirical reality. FThe law of causality is as 
follows. When one or several real objects pass into any 
' new state, some other state must have preceded tbie one, 
upon which the new state regularly follows, i.e. as often as 
that preceding one oecura.^Tliis sort of following we call 
reevMing ; the first of the states lieing named a cause, the 
second an effect. When a subatujice takes fire, for instance, 
this state of ignition must have been preceded by a atat«, 
1", of affinity to oxygen ; 2°, of contact with oxygen ; 
3", of a given temperatiire. Now, as ignition must ne- 
cessarily follow immediately upon this state, and as it has 
only juat taken place, that state cannot always have been 
there, but must, on the contrary, have only just supervened. 
This supervening is called a change. It is on this account 
that the law of causality stands in exclusive relation to 
changes aa^hss to do with them alone. Every effect, at the 
time it takes place, is a change and, precisely by not having 
occurred sooner, infallibly indicatfls some other change by 
which it has been preceded. That other ehcmge takes the 
name of cause, when referred to the following one — of 
effed, when referred to a third necessarily preceding c^iu-M^e. 
This is the chain of causality. It ia necessarily without a 
beginning. By it, each supervening state muat have re- 
sulted from a prece'iing change : in the case just men- 
tioned, for instance, from the substance being brought into 
ii^ntact with free heat, from which necessarily resulted the 
heujhtened temperature ; this contact again depended 
upon a preceding change, for instance the sun's rays falling 
upon a burning-glass ; this again upon the removal of a 
cloud from before the sun ; this upon the wind ; the wind 
upon the uneaual density of the atmosphere; this upon 
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iditiana, aJid so forth in infinitum. When a sinXn 
itaitiB all the requisite conditiona for bringing about a 
new state excepting (me, this one. when at lost it orriTeB, is, 
in a Benee, rightly called the cause kot tia\iiv, inasmuch 
aa we here have the final— in this eaae the decisive — chimge 
especially in yiew ; but if we leave out this consi deration. 
no single condition of the causal stute has anj advanta^i- 
over the rest with reference to the determination of tht- 
caosal coQDection in general, merely because it happene to 
be the last. Thus the removal of the cloud in the above 
example, is in so far the c&uac of the igniting, as It took 
place later than the direction of the burning-glass towards 
the object; but this might have taken place after the 
removal of the cloud and the addition of oxygon might 
have occurred later stiLI : in this respect therefore it is the 
accidental order of things that determines which is the 
cause. On closer inspection, however, we find that it is 
the entire etaie which is the cause of the eDauing onei 
80 that the chronological order in which its single con- 
ditions were brought about, is in all essential respects 
indifferent. With reference to a given case therefore, the 
last occurring condition of a state may be called the cause 
ear' i^axft", because it completes the measure of the necessary 
conditions, and its appearance thus becomes the decisive 
For purposes of general consideration, however. 
is only the entire state which, by bringing about its suc- 
issoT, can be regarded as the cause. The single requisites 
Mch, added tc^ether, complete and constitute the cause 
may be called causal elements (urgdckUche Momente) or even 
conditions, and into these accordingly the cause may he 
subdivided. On the other hand, it is quite wrong to call 
the objects themselves causes, instead of the states : some 
would, for instance, call the burning-glass in the above 
example the cause of the ignition ; while others, ^ain, 
'ould call the eloud the cause ; others the sun or the 
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oxygea, and bo on arbitrarily and witJiout order. But it is 
absurd to call an object the cause of another object ; first of 
all, because objects not only contain form and quality, but 
Matter alao, whieb baa neitber beginning or end ; secondly, 
because the law of causality refers exclusively to ehangea, 
i.e. to the entrance and exit of states in Time, wherein it 
regulates that special relation, in reference to which the 
earber state ia called caune, the later effect, and the ne- 
cessary connection between both, the resulting of the one 
from the other. 

I here refer the thoughtful reader to the explanations I 
have given in my chief work.' For it ia of the higheat im- 
portance that our conception of the true and proper mean- 
ing of the law of causality and the sphere of its validity 
should be perfectly clear and definite: before all things, 
that we should recognize, that this law refera solely and 
>* exclusively to changes of material states and to nothing 
else whatever; consequpntly, that it ought not to be 
brought in when theie are not in question. The law of 
causality ia the regulator of the changes undergone in 
Time by objects of our outer sr^erience; but these objects 
are all material. Each change can only be brought about 
Viy another having preceded it, whieh is determined by a 
rule, and then the new change takes place as being neces- 
sarily induced by the preceding one. This necessity is the 
causal neiuB, 

However simple therefore the law of causality ia, we 
nevertheless find it espresaed quite differently in all philo- 
sophical manuals, from the earhest down to the latest 
ages : namely, in a broader, more abstract, therefore less 
definite way. We are, for instance, informed, now, that it 
is that by which something else comes into being ; now, 
that it is what produces another thing or gives it reality, 

• ■' Difl Well a. W. 0. V." rol. ii. chap. 4, eaprcinllj p. 48 Klld leq. of 
the 2nd edition ; p. 46 seq. of the 3rd edition. 
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Wolf aaya: Cauaa e«t princi^vm, a qw> exi»- 
« actuaiitat, enlia aUerius dependel ; whereoa it is 
obvious that in causali^ we have only to do with chanfi^a 
in the form of imcreabed, indestructible Matter, and that 
a springing into exintence of what did not preriouslj exist 
is an impossibility. Want of clearness of thought maj, no 
doubt, in raost isises ha»e led to these views of the causal 
relation ; but surely sometimes: an arriire-petitee lurks in 
3ie background — & theologii.'ul inteutiou coqueting with 
He Cosmological Proof, for whose sake it is ready to 

r even transcendental, d priori truths, the mother's 
(nilk of human understanding. We find the clearest 
iustajice of this in Thomas Brown's book, " On the Eela- 
tion of Cause and Effect," a work of 460 pages, which, iu 
1835, had already reached its fourth edition, and has pro- 
bably since gone through sovertil more, and which, in spite 
of ite wearisome, pedantic, rambling prolisity, does not 
liandle the subject badly. Now this Englishman rightly 

oises, that it is invariably with change* that the 

J law has to do, and that every effect is accordingly a 
Yet, although it can hardly have escaped him, he 
is Tinirilling to admit that every cause is likewise a change, 
and that the whole process is therefore nothing but thi 
imintermpted nexus of changes succeeding one another ii 
Time. On the contrary, he persists in clumsily calling thi 
cause an lAjeet or suhetanee, which precedes the change, 
and in tormenting himself throughout his tedious book 
vith this entirely false eipreaaion, which spoils all hi^ 
explanations, notwithstanding his own better kaowledg' 
and against his conscience, simply in order that his defini- 
tion may on no account stand in ihe way of the Cosmo- 
gical Proof, which others might hereafter state elsewhere. 

t what can a truth be worth which needs devices such 

ese to prepare ita way ? 
i And what have our own worthy, honest German pro- 
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fesBorB of philoBophy been doing in Iwhalf of their dearly 
lieloved Cosmological Proof, since Kant dealt it the death- 
blow in hia Critique of Pure Eeason? — they, who prize 
truth above everything. They were, indeed, at their wits' 
ends, for — as thaaeworthiea well know, though they do not 
say ao — cauea prima is, just aa well as causa »u{, a corUra- 
dictio in adjeeto, albeit the former espresaion ia more 
generally used than the latter. It ia besides usually 
]>ronouneed with a very serious, not to say soleuiu, 
air ; nay. many people, eapecially English Keverends, turn 
up their eyes in a truly edifying way when they ini- 
preaaively and emphatically mention that contradidio in 
adjecto .- ' the first cause,' They know that a first cause 
is juat as inconceivable as the point at which Space 
ends or the moment when Time first began. For every 
, cause is a eka.nge, which necessarily obliges ua to ask for 
the preceding change that brought it about, and ao on in 
infinitum, in infiniiwm. ! Even a first atate of Matter, from 
which, as it haa ceased to be, all following atates could 
have proceeded, ia inconceivable. For if this atate had in 
itaelf been the cause of the following ones, they must like- 
wise have existed from all eternity, and the actual atate 
existing at the present moment could not have only just 
now come into being. If, on the other hand, that first 
state only began to be causal at some given period, some- 
thing or other must have changed it, for its inactivity to 
have ceased ; but then something must have occurred, 
aome change must have taken place ; and this again 
obliges us to ask for its cauae — i.e. a change which pre- 
ceded it; and here we are once more on the causal ladder, 
up which we are whipped step by atep, higher and higher, 
in infinxtwin, in infinitum, ! (Theae gentlemen will surely 
not ha™ the face tj^ talk to me of Matter itself ariaing out 
of nothing ! If so, they will find corollaries at their service 
further on.j The causal law therefore is not ao accom- 
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modatmg as to let itself be used like a hired cab, 
which we dismiss when we have reached our destination ; 
rather does it resemble the broom brought to life by the 
apprentice-wizard in Gothe's poem,^ which, when once set 
in motion, does not leave off running and fetching water 
until the old master- wizard himseK stops it, which he 
alone has the power to do. These gentlemen, however, 
have no master-wizards among them. So what did they 
do, these noble, genuine lovers of truth, ever on the alert, 
of course, to proclaim the advent of real merit to the 
world as soon as it shows itself in their profession, who 
far from wishing to divert attention from the works of 
those who are really what they only seem to be, by craftily 
ignoring and meanly keeping them dark, are naturally 
foremost to acknowledge their worth — aye, surely, as surely 
as f oUy loves wisdom above everything ? What did they 
do, I say, to help their old friend, the sorely distressed 
Cosmological Proof, now at its last gasp ? Oh, they hit 
upon a shrewd device. " Friend," they said, " you are in 
sorry plight since your fatal encoimter with that stubborn 
old man in Konigsberg, and indeed your brethren, the Onto- 
logical and Physico-theological Proofs are in no better 
condition. Never mind, you shall not be abandoned by 
us (that is what we are paid for, you know) ; only you 
must alter your dress and your name — there is no helj) 
for it — ^for if we call you by your right name, every- 
one will take to his heels. Now incognito, on the contrar}-, 
we can take you by the arm, and once more lead you into 
society ; only, as we have just said, it must be incognito ! 
That is sure to answer ! First of all, your argument must 
henceforth be called The Absohde, This has a foreign, 
dignified, aristocratic ring ; and no one knows better than 
we do all that can be done with Germans by assuming airs 
of importance. Of course all know what the real meaning 

* Gothe, " Der Zauberlehrling." 




18, and pique themselves upon that knowledge. But jou 
yourself must come forward disguised, in the form of au 
enthymeme. Be sure and leave behind jou all those pro- 
Hjllogisms and premiHsea, ly which you used to drag us 
wearily up the loi^ climax, for everyone knowa how utterly 
useless they are. ' Come forward with a bold face and a, 
self-sufficieut, supercilious air, like a man of few words, 
and at one bound you will reach the goal. Exclaim (and 
we will chime in), ' The Absolute, confound it ! that must 
emtt, or there would be nothing at all ! ' Here, strike 
the table with your fist. Whence does the Absolute 
come ? ' What a ailly question ! Did not I tell you 
it was the Absolut* ? ' — That will do, forsooth ! That 
will do I Germans are accustomed to content themselves 
with words instead of thoughts. Do we not train them 
to it from their cradle? Only look at Hegeltanism ! 
^Vbat is it but empty, hollow, uauseous twaddle ! Yet 
how brilliant a career was that o£ this philosophical 
time-server ! A few mercenary individuals had only to 
strike up a laudation of this stuff, and they at oncu 
found an echo to their voices in the empty hollow of a 
thousaad nuniskulla — an eclio which still continues to re- 
sound, and to esteud — and behold ! an ordinary intellect, 
a common impostor soon became a sublime thinker^ Take 
heart, therefore ! Besides, our friend and patron, we will 
also sei-ond you. in other ways, for how, indeed, are we to 
§:et a living without you ? So that carping old faultfinder, 
Kant, has been criticizing Beason, and clipping her wings, 
has he? Well, then, we will invent a new sort of Reason, 
such as has never been heard of — a Season that does not 
think, but which has direct intuition — a Koason which sees 
Ideas (a high-flown word, made to mystify), sees them 
bodily; or which apprehends directly that which you and 
others seek to prove ; or, again, a Beaeon whi<.'h has 
forebodings of all this — this last for the benefit of those 
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^^bho do not cxre to make la.rge coiiiiesiiioiiB, but bJbo arc 
^^Ktiafied with verj little. Let us thus pass off early Incu]- 
' cat«d, popiila,r conceptions for direi:t revelationa of this 
new kind of Reason, i.e. for inspirations from above. As 
for that old-fashioned Benson, which critieism has criti- 
cized away, let us degrade it, call it Understand in);, and 
send it about its buainess. WeU, and what is to become 
of real, true Understanding? — What in the world havu 
■we to do with real, true Understanding ? — You smile in- 
eredulonslj; but we know our listeners, and the karum, 
Aorum we see on the students' benches before us. BacoD 
of Vemlam already in hia time said : ' Young men learn to 
believe at Universities.' Of this they can learn as much as 
they wieh from us ; we have a good stock of articles of 
faith on hand. Should any misgivinga assail you, re- 
member that we are in Germany, where what would have 
been impossible in any other country, has been found 
possible: where a dull-witted, ignorant, pseudo-philosopher, 
whose ineffably hollow verbiage diHorgauizes peoples* 
braina completely and permacently. a scribbler of non- ^ 
•Mnae— I am speaking of our dearly beloved Hegel — has 
not only been actually proclaimed a profound thinker with 
impunity, and even without incurring ridicule, but is 
readily accepted as such: yes, indeed, for this fiction has 
found credence for the last thirty years, and is believed to 
this day! — Once therefore we have this Absolute with 
your help, we are quite safe, in spite of Eant and his 
Critique. — We may then philosophise in a lofty tone, 
makii^ the Universe proceed from the Absolute by means 
of the most heterogeneous deductions, one more tiresome 
than the other — this, by the way, being their only point of 
resemblance. We can call the world the Finite, and tho 
Absolute the Infinite— thus giving an agreeable variety to 
our nonsense — and talk of nothing but God, explaining 
, why, wherefore, by what voluntary or involuntary 
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process he created or brought forth the worM, showing 
whether he be within or without it, and ao forth, as if 
PhiloBophy were Theology, and as if it Bought for en- 
lightenment concerning God, not concerning the UniverBe! " 
The CoBmological Proof, with which we here have to do, 
&nd to which the above apostrophe is addressed, consists 
thus, properly speaking, in the assertion, that the principle 
of the sufficient reason of hBctmiing, or the law of causality, 
necesBarily leads to a thought which destroys it and de- 
clares it to be null and void. For the causa 'prima (ahso- 
lutum) can only be reached by proceeding upwards from con- 
sequence to ren.son, through a series prolonged ad libitum ,- 
but it is impossible to stop short at the eaum prima with- 
out at once annulling the principle of sufficient reaBon. 

Having thus briefly and dearly shown the nullity of the 
Gosmological Proof, as I had in my second chapter already 
shown the nullity of the Ontological Proof, the sympa- 
thizing reader may perhaps expect me to do the same vrith 
respect to the Physic o-theological Proof, which is a great 
deal more plausible. As, however, this belouge by its 
nature to a different department of philosophy, it would 
be quite out of place here. I therefore refer him to Kant's 
Critique of Pure Eeason, as well aa to his Critique of 
the Faculty of Judgment, where he treats this subject ex 
profegeo ; I likewise refer him, as a complement to Kant's 
purely negative procedure, to my own positive one in " The 
'will in Nature," ' a work which, though small in bulk, ia 
I rich and weighty in content. As for the indifferent reader, 
I he is free to let this and indeed all my writings pass down 
unread to his descendants. It matters not to me ; for I am 
I here, not for one generation only, hut for many. 

How, as the lawof causality ia known tons dprwtrt, and is 

therefore a transcendental law, applicable to every possible 

' Tho Iran slul ion of wliicb follows tbe Fouctuld Root in the prueiit 
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experience and consequently without exception, as will be 
shown in § 21 ; as moreover it decides, that upon a given, 
definite, relatively first state, a second equally definite one 
inevitably ensues by rule, i.e., always ; the relation between 
cause and effect is a necessary one, so that the causal law 
authorizes us to form hypothetical judgments, and thereby 
shows itself to be a form of the principle of sufficient 
reason, upon which principle all judgments must be founded 
and, as will be shown further on, all necessity is based. 

This form of our principle I call the principle of the 
sufficient reason of becoming, because its application in- 
variably pre-supporfes a change, the entering upon a new 
state : consequently a becoming. One of its essential charac- 
teristics is this : that the cause always precedes the effect in 
Time (compare § 47), and this alone gives us the original 
criterion by which to distinguish which is cause and which 
effect, of two states linked together by the causal nexus. 
Conversely, in some cases, the causal nexus is known to us 
through former experience ; but the rapidity with which 
the different states follow upon each other is so great, that 
the order in which this happens escapes our perception. 
We then conclude with complete certitude from causality 
to succession : thus, for instance, we infer that the igniting 
of gunpowder precedes its explosion.^ 

From this essential connection between causality and 
succession it follows, that the conception of reciprocity, 
strictly speaking, has no meaning; for it presumes the 
effect to be again the cause of its cause : that is, that 
what follows is at the same time what precedes. In a 
" Critique of Kantian Philosophy," which I have added to 
my chief work, and to which I refer my readers,* I have 

' Here I refer my readers to •* Die Welt als Will« und Vorstellung," 
Tol. ii. chap. 4, p. 41 of the 2nd edition, and p. 45 of the 3rd edition. 

a « Die Welt a. W. u. V.'' vol. i. pp. 517-521 of the 2nd edition, and 
pp. 544-549 of the 3rd edition. 
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shown at length that this favourite conception ia inadmis- 
sible, It may be remarked, that authors usually have re- 
course to it just when their insight is becoming leas clear, 
and this accoucts for the frequency of ita use. Nay, it ia 
precisely when a writer comes to the end of his conceptions, 
that the word ' remprocity ' presents itself more readily 
tiian any other j it may, in fact, be looked upon aa a kind 
of alarm-gun, denoting that the author has got out of bis 
depth. It is also worthy of remark, that the word Wech- 
gehmrhung, literally reciprocal action — or, as we have pre- 
ferred translating it, reciprocity— ie only found in the 
0«rman language, and that there is no precise equivalent 
for it in daily nse in any other tongue. 
I From the law of causality spring two corollaries which, 
a Tiptne of this origin, are accredited aa c<^nitionB a priori, 
therefore as unquestionable and without exception. They 
are, tlie law of inertia, and that of permanence of suhatance. 

y The first df thefie laws avers, that every state m which b 
l>ody can possibly be — consequently that of repose aa well 
as that of any kind of movement — must last for ever with- 
out change, diminution, OF augmentation, unless some cause 
supervenes to alter or annul it. But the otherlaw, by which 
the eternity of Matter is affirmed, resulta from the fact, that 

■ the law of causality is esclusively applicable to iiatee of 
bodies, such as repose, movement, form, and quality, since it 
presides over their temporal passing in or out of being ; but- 
that it is by no means apphcable to the existence of thatwhich 
endures these states, and ia called 8uh»tance, in order pre- 
ciijely to express its exemption from all arising and perish- 
ing. '&u6»iaJlcei«pe»-n^ame1^i*means, that it can neither pass 
into, nor out of being : bo that its quantity existing in the 
universe can neither be increased nor diminished, j Tliat 
we know this a priori, is proved by the conaciousneaa of 
unassailable certainty with which, when we see a body dis- 
appear — whether it be by conjuring, by minute subdivision. 
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^PSb^ combnstioii, volBtUisation, or indeed anj process what- 
^'srer— we all nevertheless firmly assume that it« gub- 
utance, i.e. its matter, must still exist somewhere or other 
in undiminished quantity, whatever ma,; hare become 
1 of ito form ; likewise, when we perceive a body eaddenly in 
a pJaoe. where it was not before, that it must have been 
brought there or fonned by some combination of invisible 
particles — for instance, by precipitation^but that it, Ce. 
its substance, cannot have then started into existence ; 
for this implies a total unpossibility and is utterly incon- 
ceivable. The certainty with which we assume this before- 
hand (uj>ru>ri), proceeds from the fact, that our Understsjid- 
ing possesses absolutely do form under which to conceive 
the beginning and end of Matter. For, as before said, the 
law of causality — the only form in which we are able t^ 
conceive changes at all — is solely applicable to ttatea of 
bodies, and never under any circumstances to the existence 
of that vikuh undergoes all changes : Matter. This is why I 
place the principle of the permanence of Matter among the 
eorollaries of tJie causal law. Moreover, we cannot have 
acquired d pogteriori the conviction that substance is per- 
manent, partly because it cannot, in most instances, be 
empirically established; partly also, because every em- 
pirical knowledge obtained esclusively by means of indue 
tiofQ, has only approximate, consequently precarious, never 
unconditioned, certainty. The fimmeBs of o^u• persuasion as 
to this principle is therefore of a different kind and nature 
from our security of conviction with regard to the accuracy 
of any empvricaUy discovered law of Nature, aince it has an 
entirety different, perfectly unshakable, never vacillating 
firmness. The reason of this is, that the principle en- . 
presses a tranicendenial knowledge, i.e. one which deter- 
mines and fixes, prior to all experience, what is in any way 
oesible within the whole range of experience ; but, pre- 
ely by this, it reduces the world of experience to a mere 
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^B cerebrul phenomenon. Eren the most uoiversal among 
^V the noa-tranacendental luwB of Nature and the one leaEt 
* Uable to exception — the law of graTitation— is of empirical 

origin, consequently without guarantee as to its absolute 
universality ; wherefore it is atill from time to time called 
ia question, and doubts occasionally arise as to its .validity 
beyond our solar system ; and astronomers carefully call 
attention to any indications corroborative of its doubtful- 
^H ness with which they may happen to meet, thereby show- 
^H ing that they regard it a^ merely empirical. The question 
^V may of conrse be raised, whether gravitation takes effect 
^^ between bodies which are separated by an absolute vacuum, 
or whether its action within a solar system may not be 
mediated by some sort of ether, and may not cease alto- 
^^ gether between fised stars ; but these questions only admit 
^^L of an empirical solution, and this proves that here we have 
^H not to do with a knowledge d priori. If, on the other hand, 
^H we admit with Kant and Laplace the hypothesis, as the 
' most probable one, that each solar system has developed 

out of an original nebula by a, gradual process of condensa- 
tion, we still cannot for a moment conceive the possibility 
of that original substance having sprung into being 
out of nothing .- we are forced to assume the anterior 
existence of its particles somewhere or other, as well as 
their having been broixght together somehow or other, 
precisely because of the transcendental nature of the prin- 
ciple of the permanence of Substance. In my Critique 
of Kantian Philosophy,' I have shown at length, that 
Subgtance is but another word for Matter, the conception of 
substance not being reaJiaabSe excepting in Matter, and 
therefore deriving its origin from Matter, and I have also 
^L specially pointed out how that conception was formed 
^M solely to serve a surreptitious purpose. Like many other 
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^^B equally certain truths, this et«niit; of M&tt«r (called the 
^H^ permanence of sabatance) ia forbidden fruit for profeesors 
' uf philoBopbj ; bo thej slip past it with a bashful, gidelont; 
glauce. 

Bj the endless chain of causes and efFects which direcle 
all changet bat never extends beyond them, two existing' 
things remain untouched, precisely because of the limited 
KLUge of its action ; on the one hand. Matter, as we haT*' 

Ijuat shown; on the other baud, the primary forcet uj 
Natv/re. The first (matter) remains uninfiuenced by the 
causal nexus, because it ia tliat which undgryoes all chaogeF, 
or (m which they take place ; the second (the primai'v 
forces), because it is they alone by which changes or effects 
bewme possible ; for they alone give causality to causes. 
i.e. the faculty of operating, which the causes therefore 
hold as mere vassals a fief. Cause and effect are chofigef 
connected together to necessary successiou in Time ; 
whereas the forces of Nature by means of which all caust^K 

I operate, are exempt from all change ; in this sbuse there- 
fore they are outside Time, but precisely on that account 
they are always and everywhere in rcsetve, omnipresent 
and inexhaustible, over ready to majufest themselves, ax 
Boon as an opportunity presents itself in the thread of 
causality. A cause, like its effect, is invariably something 
individual, a single change ; whereas a force of S^ature is 
something uuiversal, unchangeable, present at all times 
and in all places. The attraction of a thread by amber, 
for instance, at the present moment, is au effect ; its canst; 
is the preceding friction and actual contact of the amber 
with the thread ; and the force of Nature which acts in, 
and presides over, the process, is Electricity, The explana- 
L tion of this matter ia to be found in my chief work,' and 
^there I have shown in a long chain of causes and effect* 
■ " Dia Well a. W. a. V." toI. L } 26, p, 163 oC the 2ml, uui) 
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how the most LeterogeneouB niitiiral forces BaccBBBively 
itome into play in them. Bj this explanation the difference 
between transitory phenomena and permaaent forms of 
operation, becomes exceedingly clear ; and as, moreoTer, a 
whole section (§ 26) is devoted to the question, it will be 
sufficient here to give a brief sketch of it. The rule, by 
which a force of Nature manifests itself in the chain of 
eauaes and effects — consequently the lini which connects it 
with them — is the law of Kature. But the confusion 
between forces of Nature a.nd causes is as frequent as it 
is detrimental to clearness of thought. It seems indeed 
as though no one had accurately defined the difference 
between these conceptions before me, however great may 
have been the urgency for such a distinction. Not only 
are forces of Nature turned into causes by such espres- 
sions as, ' Electricity, Gravity, &c., are the cause of so-and- 
so,' but they are even often turned into effects by those who 
search for a cause for Electricity, Gravity, Ac. &e., which 
is absurd. Diminishing the number of the forces of Nature, 
however, by reducing one to another, as for instance 
Magnetism is in our days reduced to Electricity, is a 
totally different thing. Every true, consequently really 
primary force of Nature— and every fundamental chemical 
property belongs to these forces — is essentially a quali- 
lae oceulta, i.B. it does not admit of physical, but only of 
metaphysical explanation : in other words, of an eiplana- 
tion whith transcends the world of phenomena. No one has 
carried this confusion, or rather identification, of causes 
with forces of Nature further than Maine de Biran in his 
"Nouvelles considerations des rapports dn physique au 
moral," for it is essential to his philosophy. It is besides 
remarkable, that when he speaks of causes, he rarely vises 
the word caitte alone, but almost always speaks of catut« 
cmforee, just as we have seen Spinoza aboTe (§ 8) write ratio 
tiiii eauna no less than eight times in the same page. Both 
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are evideutlj conscionB that the; arre identifying 
two disparatflB, in order to be able to make use of the one 
or the other, according to circvunataiiwB ; for this end they 
axe obliged to keep the identifiiation constantly before their 
readers' mind. — 

I Now Gaasalily, as the director of each and every change, 
preseats itaelf iu Nature under three distinct forma: 
causes xa the Btrictest acceptation of the word, as itimKli, 
and as motivee. It is just upon this difference that the 
real, essential distinction between inorganic bodies, plants, 
and animal B is based, and not upon external, anatomical, 
ll^ alone chemical, distinctions. 

A cause, in its narrowest seRsc, is that upon which 
the tnor^onu: kingdom alone ensue : those 
cJiangea, that is to say, which form the theme of MechaniuB, 
PhysicB, and ChemJBtry. Newton's third fundamental 
law, " Action and reaction are equal to one another," applies 
exclusively to this cause, and enunciates, that the state 
which precedes (the cause) undergoes a change equivalent 
to that produced"!}?" it (the effect). In this form of 
causality alone, moreover, does the degree of the effect 
always exactly correspond to the degree of the cause, so as 
to enable us accurately to calculate the one by means uf 
the other. 

The Becond form of cuUBality is the stim/ulue; it reigns 
over ori^nic life, as such, i.e. over plant life and the vegeta- 
tive, that is, the unconscious, part of animal life. This 
second form is characterized by the absence of the distinc- 
tive signs of the first. In it accordingly action and re- 
action are not equal, nor does the intensity of the effect by 
any means correBpond throughout all its degrees to the 
intensity of the cause ; in fact, the opposite effect may even 
be produced by intensifying the cause. 

The third form of causality is the motive. Under this 
trm causality rules animal life proper : that is, the eite- 
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rior, conscioualy performed actions of all animolB. The 

medium for motives is knowledge : an intellect is accord- 
ingly needed for susceptibility to motives. The tree 
characteristic of the animal is therefore the faculty of 
knowing, of representing {J)as Vordellen). Animals, as 
such, always move towards some aim and end, which 
therefore must have been recognised by them : that is to 
nay, it must have presented itself to them as Bome- 
L tiling different from themselves, yet of which they are 
I conscious. Therefore the proper definition of the animal 
I would be: 'That which knows;' for no other definition 
I quite hits the mark or can even perhaps stand the test of 
I investigation. Movement induced by motives is necessarily 
I wanting where there is no cognitive faculty, and movement 
I by stimuli alone remaina, i.e. plant life. Irritability and 
I Beneibility are therefore inseparable. Still motives evi- 
I dentlj act in a different way from stimuli ; for the action 
I of the former may be very brief, nay, need only be 
I momentary; since their efficacy, unlike that of stimuli, 
I stands in no relation whatever to the duration of that 
I action, to the proaimity of the object, &c. Ac. A motive 
I aeeds but to be perceived therefore, to take effect ; whereas 
I stimuli always require outward, often even inward, contact 
■ and invariably a certain length of time. 
I This short sketch of the three forms of causality will 

I suffice here. They are more fully described in my Prizc- 
I essay on Free WUl.' 1 One thing, however, still remains to 
I be lu^ed. The difference between cause, stimulus, and 
I > motive, is obviously only a consequence of the various 
I degrees of receptivity of beings ; the greater their recepti- 
f vily, the feebler may be the nature of the influence : a stone 
needs an impact, while man obeys a look. Nevertheless, 
J both are moved by a sufficient cause, therefore with the 
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,me necessity. Fori' motiwition ' ' is oDly causality 
through knowledge ; the intellect is the medium 
—jotivea, because it is the highest degree of receptiTity. By I 
■Uiis. howeTer, the law of cauaality loaes nothing whatever i 
of its rigotir and certainty; for mottTes are causes and I 
operate with the same necesaity which all causes bring J 
with them. J This necessity is easy to perceive in anims.ls 
because of the grea,ter simplicity of their intellect, which in 
limited to the perception of who-t is present. Man's in- 
tellect is double : for not only has he intuitive, but abstract, 
knowledge, which last is not limit^id to what is present. 
' Man possesses Beason ; he therefore has a power of elective''! 
decision with clear conBciousneBS : that is, be is able to weigh 
i^^nst one another motives whi<;h exclude each other, as 
such ; in other terms, he ca,n let them try their strength on 
his wilL The most powerful motive then decides him, and 
his actions ensue with just the same necessity as the roll-' 
iug of a ball after it has been struck. _ Freedom of Will 
means (not professorial twaddle but) " ihat a given kumam, 
heing, in a given sUiiaiion, can act in two different ways." , I 
But the utter absurdity of this assertion is a truth as / 
certain and as clearly proved, as any truth cau be which / ' 
passes the limits of pure mathematics. ^!^ my Essay on i { 
Free Will, to which the ^Norwegian Society awarded the I 
prize, this truth is demonstrated more clearly, methodj- / 
cally, and thoroughly than has been done before by anyone | 
eiseT/and this moreover with special reference to those 
faoTB* of our consciousness by which ignorant people j 
imagine that absurdity to be confirmed. In all that is ' 
essential however, Hobbes, Spinoza, Priestley, Yoltaire, 

' Tlie word " motiTftlion," thougli it may apppsj- objecti<in»ble to ihe 
En^tiah mder, seemeil unaioidable here, hb being Scbopcnhanfr'B own 
lenn, for which there is no adequate equitalent in gBnetal nae in 
kinf;uage. [IVanflator'i doI^.} 

HereuMdin l'heabai']iite»enaeo{liieruntarbilriumi«differenlia. [Ti 
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and even Kant * alreadj taught the aame doctrine. Our 
profeasional philoBophere, of course, do not let this inter- 
fere with their holding forth on Free Will, aa if it were an 
understood thing which had never been questioned. But 
what do these gentlemen imagine the above-named great 
men to have come into the world for, by the grace of 
Nature? To enable them (the professors) to earn their 
livelihood by philosophy ? — Since I had proved this 
truth in my prize-osaay more clearly than had ever been 
done before, and since moreover a Koyal Society had 
flanctioned that proof by placing my essay among its 
memoranda, it surely behoved these worthies, considering 
the views they held, to make a v^rous attack upon so 
pemieious a doctrine, ao detestable a heresy, and thoroughly 
to refut« it. Nay, this duty was all the more imperative 

' "WliateTer eonceplion one may form o! freedom of the will, for 
metaphjsital pnrpoaea, its phenomena, human actions, are nererlh*- 
iesa deterrnined b; universal Inwa of Nature, just as well as eier; oilier 
occurrence in Natare." " Ideen zu einer aligemeinen Geschichte.^ 
Anfang. I. Kant. "All the autsof iLman,sofBr as they are pheDomenn, 
are determined from hia empirical character and from the other con- 
cuniitanl caases, according to the order of Nature; and if we could investi- 
gate all the manifestations of hia will to the very bottom, there would bs 
not a single human action which we could not pnadict with certainty and 
recogniie from its jHccedtng conditions aa necessary. There ia no free- 
dom thereCbre with reference ter this empirical charsclf r, and yet it is 
only with reference to it that we can consider man, when we are merrly 
abitnmig, and, as is the case in antbrnpiilogy, trying to inrestigate the 
motive causes of his actions physiologically." — "Kritilt. d. r. Vem." 
p. S49 of the 1st edition, and p. ^77 of Ibe 6th edition. (Engl. Transl 
by M. MUiler, p. 474.) 

"1% may therefore be taken for granted, that if we coold see tar 
enough into a man's mode of thinking, as i( manifeiita itaolf in hia inner, 
na well ta outer actions, for us to know every, even the faintest motive, 
and in like manner all the other causes which ad: upon these, it would 
be possible to calculate bis conduct in future with the same certainty as 
_aji eclipse of the sun or moon." — " Kritik. der praktid^lieD Vernoclt "ed. 
ItusenkraoE, p 330 and p. 177 of Uie 4th edition. 
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^Hfc in my other essaj " On the Foundation of Morulity," ' 
^^% had proved the utter groundleaanesa of Kant's practical 
Keaaou with its Categorical Imperative which, nnder the 
name of the Moral Law, is still used by these gentlemen as 
the corner-stone of their own sballow systema of morality. 
I have shown it to be a futile aesmnption so clearly and 
irrefutably, that no one with a spark of judgment can 
possibly believe any longer in this fiction.^" Well, and so 
they probably did."^Oh no ! They take good care not to 
venture oa such slippery gromid ! Their ability oonsists in 
holding their tongues ; ailence is all they have to oppose 
to intelligence, earnestness, and tnith. In not one of the 
products of their useless scribblings that have appeared 
since 1841, has the sbghtest notice been taken of my 
Ethics — undoubtedly the most important work on Moral 
Philosophy that has been published for the last sixty 
years — nay, their terror of me and of my truth is so great, 
that none of the hterary journals issued by Academies or 
Universities has ao much as mentioned the book. Zitto, 
wiMo, lest the pubHc should perceive anything : in thig 
ixinsists the whole of their policy. The instinct of self- 
preservation may, no doubt, be at the bottom of these 
artful tactics. For would not a philosophy, whose sole aim 
was truth, and which had no other consideration in view, 
be likely to play the part of the iron pot among the 
earthen ones, were it to come in contact with the petty 
systems composed under the influence of a thousand per- 
sonal conaiderationfl by people whose chief qualification is 
the propriety of their sentiments ? Their wretched fear of 
my writings is the fear of truth. Nor can it be denied, 
that precisely this very doctrine of the complete necessity 
of all acts of the will stands in flagrant contradiction with 
all the hypotheses of their favourite old-woman's philo- 
' Pabllsheil in tbo Esme volume with tlie Prlie- Essay on "Fm 
iTfill." See •' Die beiden Grand problejne der Ethilt." 
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eophy cut afterthe pattern of Judaism, Still, that seTerelr 
f«8ted tmtli, fax from fcebg diaturbed by all thia, as a 
sure datum and criterioo, as a true Sdj fiot rov arui, provps 
the futility of all that old-woman'a philosophy and the 
urgcBt need of a fundamentally different, incomparably 
deeper view of the UniverBe and of Man ; — no matter 
whether that view be compatible with the official duties 
uf a profeBsional ohiloaopher or not. 

§ 21, A priori ekaraeter of the coriception of Ca/uardiiy. 
ItdeUeetnal Charaeter of Empirical Ferceptvm. 



In the profesBorial philosophy of our philosophy-pro- 
feasoraweare still taught to this day, that perception of the 
outer world ia a thing of the aenaea, and then there fol- 
lowB a long disBertation upon each of the five senHea: 
whereas no mention whatever is made of the intellectual 
character of perception : that ia to say, of the fact, thatiit 
^ is mainly the work of the TJnderatanding, which, by means 
of its own peculiar form of Causality, together with the 
forms of pure senaibility. Time and S pace, which 



Julated by Causality, primarily creates and produces the 
objective, oiiter world out of the raw material of a few sen- 
sationsj And yet in its principal features, I had stated 
this matter in the first edition of the present treatise "■ 
a,nd soon after developed it more fuDy in my treatise " On 
VisioQ and Colours " (1816), of which Professor Eosaa has 
shown bis appreciation by allowing it to lead him into 
plagiarism.' But our professors of philosophy have not 

' Anno 1813, pp. 53-55. 

' For furthsr details see my "Will in Nature," p. ISoftbe lat edition, 
knd p. 14 of tlie 3rd. (P. 330 U itqg. uF the InnBl&tioa of the " Will in 
Nalure," which fullows the " Fourri>M Ijoot " in the preeent Tolame.} 
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looght fit to take the slightest notice either of this, or in. 
i of any of the other groat and important truths which 
it has been the aim and labour of my whole life to net 
forth, in order to Becure them as a lasting pOBgession to 
mankind. It does not suit their taatea, or fit into their 
notions; it leads to no Theolo^, nor is it even adapted to 
drill students for higher Stat* purposes. In short, profes- 
sional philosophers do not care to learn from me, nor do thev 
even see how much they might learn from me ; that is, all 
that their children and their children's children will learn 
from me. They prefer to ait down and spin a long meta- 
physicaj yam, ea«b out of his own thoughts, for the benefit 
of the public ; and no doubt, if fingers are a sufficient 
qnalification, they baye it. How right was Hacchiavelli 
when he said, as Hesiod ' before him : " There are thr*>e 
sorts of heads : firstly, those which acquire knowledge of 
things and comprehend tbem by themselves ; secondly, 
those which recognise the truth when it is shown them by 
others ; and thirdly, those which can do neither the one 
nor the other." '— 

• One must indeed be forsaken by all the gods, to imagine 
that the outer, perceptible world, filling Space in its three / 
dimensions and moving on in the inexorable flow of Time, 
governed at every step by the laws of Causality, which is 
without exception, and in all this merely obeying laws we 
L-an indicate before all experience of them— that such a 
world as this, wo say, can have a real, objective existence 
outside us, without any agency of our own, and that it can 
then have found ita way into our heads through bare sen- 
sation and thus have a second existence within us like the 
one outside. For what a miserably poor thing ia mere 
sensation, after all ij Even in the noblest of our organs it 
is nothing but a local, specific feeling, susceptible of soma 
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slight Tariation, still in itself always subjectiTe and, a,s 
sneh therefore, incapable of containing anything objertJTe, 
anything like perception. ' For sensation is and remains a 

) process within the organism and is limited, as sncb, to the 
region within the skin ; it cannot therefore contain any- 
thing which lies beyond that region, or, in other words, 
anything that is outside ub._] A sensation may be pleasant 
or unpleasant — which betokens a relation to the Will — 
but nothing objective can ever lie in any sensation. In 
the organs of the senses, sensation is heightened by the con- 
fluence of the nerre-eitremitioB, and can easily be excited 
from without on account of their eitensive distribution 

■ and the delicacy of the envelope which encloses them ; it is 
besides specially susceptible to particular influences, such 
as light, sound, smell ; notwithstanding which it is and re- 
mains mere sensation, like all others within our body, 
consequently something essentially subjective, of whoso 
changes we only become immediately conscious in the form 
of the inner sense. Time: that is, successively. It is only 
when the Vnderetandmg begins to act — a function, not of 
single, delicate nerve-extremities, but of that mysterious, 
complicated structure weighing from five to ten pounds 
<'alled the brain—only when it b^ns to apply its sole form, 
the causal lata, that a powerful transformation takes plai 
by which subjective sensation becomes objective perception, 
For, in virtue of its own peculiar form, therefore a priori, 
i.e. before all experience (since there could have been none 
till then), the Understanding conceives the given corporeal 
tiensation as an effect (a. word which the Underatandii^ 
alone comprehends), which effect, as such, necessarily 
implies a cause. Simultaneously it summons to its assis- 
tance Space, the form of the ovter sense, lying likewise 
ready in the intellect (i.e. the brain), in order to remove 
that cause beyond the organism ; for it is by this that the 
external world first arises. Space alone rendering it pes- 
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ribit, so that pure intuition a priori lias to auppl7 the 
foiindatioii for empirics,! perception. la this process, its 
I flhall 8O0& show more clearl/, the Understanding ayails 
itself of aU the several data, even the minutest, whieh are 
presented to it hy tie given sensation, in order to conetruct 
the eauee of it in Space in confomiity with them. This intel . 
leetual operation (which is moreover explicitly denied both 
hy Schelling ' and by Pries '), does not however take pla(« 
discuraively or reflectively, iw abgtracto, by means of concep- 
tions and words ; it is, on the contrary, an intuitive and 
quite direct process. For by it alone, therefore exclusively 
ill the Understanding and for the Understanding, does 
the real, objective, corporeal world, filling Space in its 
three dimensiona, present itself and further proceed, ac- 
cording to the same law of cauaality, to change in Time, 
and to move in Space.^It is therefore the Understanding 
itself which has to create the objective world; for this 
world cannot walk into our brain from outeide all ready 
jbt and dried through the sensea and the openings of their 
In fact, the senses supply nothing but the raw 
lateriols which the Underatanding at once proceeds to 
fork np into the objective view of a corporeal world, sub- ' 
tt to regular laws, by means of the simple forms we have 
dicated : Space, Time, and Causality. Accordingly our 
every-day empirical perception is an inieUect'ual one and has 
a right to claim this predicate, which German pseudo-philo- 
sophers have given to a pretended intuition of dream-worlds, 
in which their beloved Ahsolute is supposed to perform its 
evolutions. And now I will proceed to show how wide la 
the gulf which separates sensation from perception, by 
pointing out how raw is the material out of which the 
beautiful edifice is constructed. 
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ObjectiTe perception makea use, properly speaking, <rf i 
only two senses ; touch and sigLt. These alone supply the , 
data upon which, as its hasia, the Understanding construct* ' 
the objective world by the process just described. The 
three other seusefl remain on the whole subjective ; for 
their sensatioas, whUe pointing to an external cause, still 
contain no data by wbich its relations in. Space can be de- 
termined. Sow Space is the form of all perception, i.e. of 
that apprehension, in which alone objecU can, properly 
speaking, present themsolves. Therefore those other three 
senses can no doubt serve to announce the presence of 
objects we already know in some other way ; but no con- 
Btniution in Space, conseq^uentlyno objective perception, can 
possibly be founded on their data. A rose cannot be cod> 
stnicted from its perfume, and a blind man may hear 
music all his life without baring the slightest objective 
representation either of the musicians, or of the instru- 
ments, or of the vibrations of the ail*. On t!ie other hand, tli6 
sense of hearing is of great value as a medium for lai^uage, 
and through this it is the sense of Reason. It is also valu- 
able as a medium for music, which ia the only way in 
which wo comprehend numerical relations not only t« 
ahdracio, but directly, i-a conereto. A musical sound or 
tone, however, gives no clue to spacial relations, therefore 
it never helps to bring the nature of its cause nearer to ub ; 
we stop short at it, so that it is no datum for the TJnder- 
Btaading in its couBtruction of the objective world. Tho 
sensations of touch and sight alone are such data ; there- 
fore a blind man without either hands or feet, while abla 
to construct Space for himself li. j)riori in all its regularity, 
would nevertheless acquire but a very vague representatioa 
of the objective world. Tet what is supplied by touch and 
aight ia not by any means perception, but merely the raw- 
material for it. For perception is so far from being con. 
** taiaed in the sensations of touch and aight, that these sea- 
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■afcions hare not even the faintest resemblance to the 
quaUtles of the thin^rH which present themselTes to iis 
through them, as I sh&ll preaentl; show. Onlj wh&t 
reallj belongs to Hensation must first be clearly distin- 
guished from what is added to it hj the intellect in per- 
ception. In the beginning this ia not easy, because we are 
accustomed to pass from the sensation at once to its 
cause, that the cause presents itself to us without our 
noticing the sensation apart from it, bj which, as it were. 
the premisses are supplied to this conclusion dr&wn br 
^e Understanding. 

Thus touch and sight have each their own special advan- 
tages, to begiu with ; therefore they assist each other 
mutually. Sight needs no contact, nor even proximity ; its 
field is unbounded and extends to the stars. It ia more- 
over sensitive to the most delicate degrees of light, shade, 
colour, and trajisparency ; so that it supplies the Under- 
standing with a quantity oE nicely defined data, out ol 
which, by dint of practice, it becomes able to construct the 
shape, size, distance, and nature of bodies, and represents 
them at once perceptibly. On the other hand, touch cer- 
tainly depends upon contact ; still its data are so varied 
and so trustworthy, that it is the most searching of all the 
senses. Even perception by sight may, in the last resort, 
be referred to touch ; nay, sight may be looked uiK>a as 
an imperfect touch extending to a great distance, which 
uses the rays of light aa long feelers; audit is just because 
it is limited to those qualities which have light for their 
medium and is therefore ono-dded, that it is ao liable to 
deception ; whereas touch supplies the data for cognising 
size, shape, hardness, softness, roughness, temperature, 
&i;. <&c., qaite immediately. In this it is assisted, partly 
by the shape and mobility of our arms, hands, and fingers, 
from whose position in feeling objects the UnderatandJuic 
ives its data for constructing bodies in Space, partly hj 
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muBcular power, which enables it to know the weight, 
solidity, toughuesa, or brittleness of bodies: aJl this with 
the least possible liability to error. 

(These data neyertheless do not by any means yet give 
perceptioa, which is always the work of the UnderstBudin^, 
The sensation I have in pressing against a table with my 
hand, contains no representation of a firm cohesion of parts 
^ ia that object, nor indeed anything at all like it. It is 
only when my Understaiiding passes from that sensation 
to its cause, that the intellect construL'ta for itself a body, 
having the properties of solidity, impenetrability, and hard- 
ness. If in the dark, I put my hand upon a fiat surface, 
or lay hold of a ball of about three inches in diameter, 
Ute same parts of my hand feel the pressure in both cases ; 
it is only by the different position which my hand takes 
that, in the one or in the other case, my Understanding 
constructs the shape of the body whose contact is the cause 
of the sensatioil, for which it receives confirmation from thft 
changes of position which I make. The seusatioas in the 
hand of a man bom blind, on feeling an object of cubic shape, 
are quite uniform and the same on all sides and ia every 
direction : the edges, it is true, press upon a smaller portion 
of his hand, still nothing at all like a cube is contained in 
these sensations. His Understanding, however, draws the 
immediate and intuitive conclusion from, the resistance 
felt, that this resistance must have a cause, which then 
presents itself through that conclusion as a hard body ; 
and through the movements of his arms in feeling the 
object, while the hand's sensation remains unaltered, he 
coustracts the cubic shape in Space, which is known to 
him d priori. If the representation of a cause and of 
> Space, together with their laws, had not already existed 
within him, the image of a cube could never have proceeded 
from those successive sensations in his hand. If a rope be 
drawn through bis bond, he will construct, as the cause of 
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tlie friction lie feela and of ita dnration, a long cylindrieaJ 
body, moving uniformly in the same direction in that 
particular position of his hand. But the rextresentatiou of 
movement, i.e. of chajisre of place in Space by means of 
Time, never could ariee for him out of the mere aenaation 
in his hand ; for that aeDBatioa can neither contain, nor 
can it ever by itself alone produce any such thing. It ia his 
inteUect which must, on the contrury, contain within itself, 
before all experience, the intuitions of Space, Time, and toge^ 
ther with them that of the poBaibOity of movement ; and it 
must also contain the representation of Causality, in order to 
pass from sensation — which alone is given hy eiperience — 
to a cause of that sensation, and to construct that cause as 
a body having this or that shapie, moving in this or that 
direction. For how great ia the difEerence between a mere 
sensation in my hand and the representations of causality, 
materiality, and mobility in Space by means of Time ! 
The senaatton in my hand, even if its position and its 
points of contact are altered, is a thing far too uniform 
and far too poor in data, to enable me to construct out of 
it the representation of Space, with its three dimensions, 
and of the induencea of bodies one upon another, together 
with the properties of expansion, impenetrability, cohe- 
sion, shape, bardnesa, softneBB, rest, and motion: the 
haeia, in short, of the objective world. This is, on the 
contrary, only posaible by the intellect containing within 
itself, anterior to all eiperience, Space, as the form of per- 
ception ; Time, as the form of change ; and the law of 
CansaJitj, as the regulator of the passing in and out of 
ehangea. Now it is precisely the pre-exiatence before all 
^sperience of all theae forms, which constitutes the InteUect. 
Physiologically, it is a function of the brain, which the 
brain no more learns by experience than the stomach to 
digest, or the liver to secrete bile. Beaidea, no other eipla- 
e given of the fact, that many who were born 
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blind, acquire a sufficiently complete knowledge of the rela- 
tione of Space, to enable them to replace their want of eye- 
sight by it to a considerable degree, and to perform astonish- 
ing feits, A hundred years ago Saunderson, for instance, 
who vras blind from his birth, lectured on Optica, Mathe- 
matioa, and Astronomy at Cambridge.' This, too, is thu 
only way to explain the exactly opposite case of Era, Lauk. 
who was born without arms or legs, yet acquired an accurate 
perception of the outer world by means of sight alone as 
rapidly as other children.' All this therefore proTCB that 
Time, Space, and Oausality are not convejed into us by 
touch or by sight, or indeed at all from outside, but that 
they have an internal, c«naequeotly not empirical, but 
intellectual origin. From this again follows, that the per- 
ception of the bodily world ia an esBentially intellectual 
process, a work of the Understanding, to which sensation 
merely gives the opportunity and the data for application 
'in individu!!.! caaetj. 

I shall now prove the same with regard to the sense of 
sight. Here the only immediate datum is the aenaatinu 
esperienced by the retina, which, though admitting of great 
' variety, may still be reduced to the impression of light and 
dark with their intermediate gradations and to that of 
colours proper. This sensation is entirely subjective: that 
ia to say, it only exists within the oi^anism and under the 
skin. Without the Understanding, indeed, we should never 
even become conscious of these gradations, excepting as of 
peculiar, varied modifications of the feeling in our eye, 
which would bear no resemblance to the shape, situation, 
proximity, or distance of objects outside ua. For eensation, 
in seeing, supplies nothing more than a varied affection of 
the retina, exactly like the spectacle of a painter's palette 

' IHderot, in hia " L«ure sar lea Aveiigles," ^res i dclailed accoaDI 
of Saundecson. 

■ Sm " Die W«lt a. -VV, u. V." vol. U. oiioij. 4, 
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^Brith divera splaslics of colour. Nor wotild anything mure 
Temain over in our coneciousnese, were we Buddenlj deprived 
of all our Underatanding — let ub aay by paralysis of Ihi- 
brain — at a moment when we were contemplating a rich 
and extensive landscape, while the seoBation was left un- 
clianged : for this was the raw material out of which oiir 
Understanding had just before been constructing thut 
perception. 

Now, that the Understanding should thus be able, from 
such limited material as light, shade and colour, to produce 
the visible world, ineshauatibly rich in all ita different 
shapes, by meana of the simple function of referring effects 
to causes assisted by the intuition of Space, depends before 
all tilings upon the asaistance given by the sensation itsi-lf, 
which consists in this : first, that the retina, as a surface, 
admits of a juxtaposition of impressions ; secondly, thai 
light always acts in straight lines, and that its refraction 
in the eye itself is reetilinear ; finally, that the retina pon- 
seasea the faculty of immediately feeling from whifh 
direction the light comes that impinges npon it, and this 
can. perhaps, only be accounted for by the rays of light 
penetrating below the surface of the retina. But by this itt 
gain, that the mere impression at once indicates the direction 
of its cause ; that is, it points directly to the position of 
the object from which the light proceeds or is reflected. 
The passage to this object as a cause no doubt presupposes 
the knowledge of causal relations, as well as of the laws of 
Space ; but this knowledge constitutes precisely the furni- 
ture of the Intellect, which, here also, has ai^n to create 
perception out of mere sensation. Jjct us now examine ii* 
procedure in doing so more closely. 

The first thing it does is bo set right the impression of 
the object, which is produced oii the retina upside down. 
That original inversion is, as we know, brought about in 

e following manner. As each point of the visible ul>ject 
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leads forth its mys towards oil aides in a, rectilinear direc- 
tion, the rstya from its upper extremity cross those from it* 
lower ertremity in the narrow aperture of the pupil, by 
wliich the former impinge upon the bottom, the latter 
upon the top, those projected from the right side upon the 
li'ft, and vies tierra.. The refracting apparatus of the eye* 
'W'hich consists of the hwmor aqueug, lens, et corpus vitreuv*, 
only Berves to concentrate the rays of light proceeding from 
the object, so as to find room for them on the small space 
of the retina. Now, if seeing consisted in mere sensation, 
we should perceive the impression of the object turned 
upside down, because wa receive it thus ; but in that caw. 
we should perceive it as something within our eye, for w*' 
Bhould stop short at the sensation. In reality, however, 
the Understanding steps in at once with its causal law, and 
. as it has received from eensation the datum of the direc- 
tion in which the ray impinged upon the retina, it purauei 
that direction retrogressively up to the cause on both 
lines ; BO that this time the crossing takes place in the oppo- 
site direction, and the cause presents itself upright as an 
eit«nu^l object in Space, i.e. in the position in which it 
nrlgin 'ly sent forth its rays, not that in which they reached 




the retina (see fig. 1). — The purely intellectual nature of | 
this process, to the excluaion of all other, more especially of ] 
physiological, expknations, may also be confirmed by the J 



fiMjt, that i£ we put our heads between our legs, or lie down 
on a, hill head downwards, we neverthelesB see objectH iii '- 
their right position, and not upside down ; although th« 
portion of the retina whinh is usually met by the lower part 
of the object ia then met by the upper : in faet, everything 
is topsy turry excepting the Understanding, 

The second thing which the Understanding does in con- 
verting sensation into perception, is to make a single per- 
wptioQ out of a double senaation; for each eye in fact 
receiTes its own separate impression from the object we are 
looking at; each even in a slightly different direction: 
neverthelesa that object presents itself as a single one. 
This can only take place in the Understanding, and the 
process by which it is brought about is the following : Our 
eyes are never quite parallel, excepting when we look at a 
distant object, i.e. one which ia more than 200 feet from 
us. At other times they are both directed towards the 
object we are viewii^, whereby they converge, so as tti 
make the lines proceeding from each eye to the exact point 
of the object on which it is fixed, form an awfle, called the 
tqitie angle; the lines themselves are called optic axes, 
■ Now, when the object lies straight before us, these liii-'K 
exactly impinge upon the centre of each retina, therefore 
in two points which correspond exactly to each other in 
tach eye. The Understanding, whose only business it is -, 
to look for the cau»e of all things, at once recognises ' 
the impression as coming from a dngle outside point. 
although here the sensation is double, and attributes it to 
tme cause, which therefore presents itself as a singti> 
object. For all that is perceived by us, is perceived aa ii 
emue — that is to say, as the ca,use of an efEect we have 
experienced, consequently tn the Underetanding. As, never- 
theless, we take in not only a single point, but a consider- 
able surface of the object with both eyes, and yet perceive 
it as a single object, it will be necessary to pursue this 
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piplanntion still further. All those parts of the object 
which lie to one aide of the Tertex of the optic angle no 
ionger send their rays straight into the centre, but to the 
side, of the retina in each eve ; in both sides, however, to the 
Hame, let ns say the left, aide. The points therefore 
Tipon which these rays impinge, correepottd syjnmetricaUy to 
eaeh other, as well as the csnti'eH — in other wonls, they are 



Fig. 2. 




Jiomonymout pointt. The UnderstandlDg soon learns to 
know them, and accordingly extends the above-mentioned 
rule of its causal perception to them also ; consequently it 
not only refers those rays which impinge upon the centro 
of each retina, but those also which impinge upon all the 
other symmetrically corresponding places in both retinas, 
to a single radiant point in the object viewed : that is, it 
sees all theso points likewise aa ainale, and the entire 
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Bbject also. Now, it should be well observed, that in tbiw 

ia not the outer aide of one retina which corrt'- 

wnds to the outer side of the other, and the inner to tho 

iner of each, but the right side of one retina which corre- 

Wuds to the right side of the other, and so forth ; so thut 

this Bymmetrical correepondence must not be taken in a 
jibjsiological, but in a geometrical sense. Numerous and 
Ti^ clear iliuBtrations of this process, and of all the 
jihenoinena which are connected with it, are to be found in 
Bobert Smith's "Optics," and partly also in Krisfner'* 
German translation (175.5). I only frfve one (fig. 2), which, 
properly speaking, represents a special case, mentioned 
further on. but which may also serve to illustrate the 
whole, if we leave the point e out of question. Ac- 
cording to this illuBtratioB, we invariably direct botli eyes 
equally towards the object, in order that the sym metrically 
corresponding places on both retinas may catch the rays 
projected from the same points. Now, when we move our 
eyes upwards and downwards, to the sides, and in all 
direetions, the point in the object which first impinged 
upou the central point of each retina, strikes a differeui 
place every time, but in all cases one which, in each eye, 
corresponds to the place bearing the same name in the 
other eye. In examining (pprluetrare) an object, we let our 
eyes glide backwards and forwards over it, in order to 
bring each point of it successively into contact with the 
centre of the retina, which sees most distinctly ; we feel it 
all over with our eyes. It is therefore obvious that seeing 
singly with two eyes ia in fact the same process as feeling 
a body with ten fingers, each of which receivea a different 
impression, each moreover in a different direction : the 
totality of these impressions being nevertheleas recognised 
liy the Understanding as proceeding from one object, whose 
shape and size it accordingly apprehends and constructs in 

ISpace. This is why it is possible for a blind man to become 
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LL sculptor, as was the ease, for instance, witk the f&mou.. 
Joseph Kleinhaus, who died in Tyrol, 1853. haring been e 
sculptor from his fifth year.' For, no matter from what 
cause it may have derived its data, perception is invariablr 
an operation of the Understanding;, 

But just as a single ball seema to me double, if I touch 
it with my finjjers crossed- — since my Understanding, at once 
reverting to the cause and constructing it according to tUe 
laws of Space, takes for granted that the fingers are in 
their normal poeition and of course cannot do otherwise 
than attribute two spherical surfaces, which come in contact 
with the out«r sides of the first and middle fingers, to two 
different balls— just ao also does au object aeera double, 
if my eyes, instead of converging symmetrically and en- 
closing the optic angle at a single point of the object, eacl. 
view it at a different inclination — in other woi-ds, if . 
squint. For the rays, which iu this case emanat* from on • 
point of the object, no longer impinge upon those aymmt 
trically corresponding points in both retinas with which mi 
mind has grown familiar by long esperience, but upoi 
other, quite different ones which, in a aymmetrical positioi, 
of the eyea, coulS only be affected in thia way by different 

' The Frankfort " KonveraalioHsblatt," Jul/ 22, 1853, givei tht 
fbllowing account of tbis scotptor: — " Tliu blind sculptor, Joseph 
Eteinhaus, died at Nanders, io Tyrol, on the 10th imt. HarJag lout 
hi* eyesight through small-poK when he wub live years old, he beg&n lo 
amuie himself with carving and modelling, ai a pastime. I'rugg g;ava 
him same instructiona, and aupplied him with models, and at the age of 
twelTO he carved a Christ in life-aize. During a short -tay in Nissl'a 
workshop at Fiigen, liia prugi-ess was so rapid, that, thanks u> his good 
eapacicies and talrnis, hisbme as the blind sculptor soon spread far and 
wide. His works are numerous and of various kinds. Uis Chrisls 
akine, or whieh there are about four hundred, bear special witness to bii 
proficiency, particularly if his blindness is token into consideration. He 
sculptured many other nbJFclR besides, and, but two months ago, he 
mtMlelled a bust uf the Emperor Frani Joseph of Austria wbiob ha:' 
been sent lo Vienna." 
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Ixxtiee ; I therefore now see lii>o objects, precisely because 
perception takes place by meaoH of, and within. tlieUndw- 
standing. — The same thing luippens without squinting 
when, for inetance, I look fixedly at the furthest of two 
objects placed at unequal distances before ine, and com- 
plete the optic angle at it; for then the rajs emanatin)^ 
from the nearer object do not impinge upon symmetrically 
corresponding places in both retinae, wherefore my Under- 
standing attributes them to two objects, i.e. I see the 
Dearer object double (see fig. 2. page 70). If, on the con- 
trary, I complete the optic angle at the nearer object, by 
looking steadily at it, the further object appears double. It 
is easy to test this by holding a pencil two feet from the 
eyes, and looking alternately at it and at some other more 
distant object behind it. 

But the finest thing of all is. that this experiment may 
quite well be reversed : so that, with two real ohjet^lst 
straight before and close to us, and with our eyes wide 
open, we nerertheless see but one. This is the most striking 
proof that perception is a work of the tTndorstanding and 
My no means contained in senaation. Let two cardboanl 
tubes, about 8 inches long and 1^ inches in diameter, be 
fastened parallel to one another, like those of a binocular 
telescope, and fix a shilling at the end of each tube. On 
applying our eyes to the opposite extremity and looking 
through the tubes, we shall see only one shilling sur- 
rounded by one tube. For in this case the eyes being forced 
into a completely parallel position, the rays emanating 
from the coins impinge exactly upon the centres of the two 
retinas and those points which immediately suri-ound 
them, therefore upon places which correspond symmetri- 
cally to each other; consequently the Understanding, 
taking for granted the usual convergent position of the 
optic axes when objects are near, admits but one object as 
'the cause of the reflected rays. In other words, we see but 
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Olio object ; ho direct i 
the Underafainding, 

We have not space enough here to refute one by one the 
physiological esplanations of single Tision which have been 
attempted; but their falloxij is shown by the following 
considerations :^ 

1°. If seeing single were dependent upon an organin 
connection, the corresponding points in both retinas, on 
which this phenomenon is shown *o depend, would corre- 
tijwnd organically, whereas they do so in a merely grn. 
meirioil sense, as has already been said. For, organically 
speaking, the two inner and two outer comers of the eyes 
are those which correspond, and so it is with the other 
parts a,lso ; whereas for the purpose of single vision, it is 
the right side of the right retina which corresponds to the 
right side of the left retina, and so on, as the phenomena 
just described irrefutably show. It is also precisely on 
account of the intellectual character of the process, that 
only the most intelligent animals, such as the higher 
mammalia and birds of prey — more especially owls — have 
I heir eyes placed so as to enable them to direct both optic 
aies to the same point. 

2°. The hypothesis of a confluence or partial intersection 
of the optic nerves before entering the brain, originated by 
Newton,' is false, simply because it would then be impos- 
sible to see double by squinting. Vesalius and Ctesal- 
pinus besides have already brought forward anatomical 
instances in which subjects saw single, although neither 
fusion nor even contact of the optic nerves had taken 
place. A final argument against the hypothesis of a mixed 
impression is supplied by the fact, that on closing our right 
eye firmly and looking at the sun with our left, the bright 
im^e which persists for a time is always in the left, never 
in the right, eye : and sice verea. 
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The third process by which the TTnderBtandmg converts ~1 
KietiBation into perception, consists in cnnBtruuting bodies 
mmit of the simple surfaces hitherto obtained — that is, i 
■ adding the third dimension. This it does hy estimatiog 
T the expansion of bodies in this third dimension in Space^ 
which is known to the Understanding a priori — through 
Causality, according to the degree in which the eye is 
affected by the objects, and to the gradations of light and 
shade. In fact, althoi^h objects fill Space in all three 
dimensions, they can only produce an impression upon the 
eye with two ; for the nature of that organ is such, that 
our sensation, in seeing, is merely plant metrical, not stereo- 
metrical. All that is stereometrical in our perception is 
added by the Understanding, which has for its sole data, 
the direction whence the eye receives its impression, the 
limits of that impression, and the various gradations of light 
and dart: these data directly indicate their causes, and 
^^ enable us to distinguish whether what we have before us 
^L is a disk or a ball. This mental process, like the preceding 
^K ones, takes place so immediately and with auch rapidity, 
^B that we are conscious of nothing but the result. It is this 
^B-which makes perspective drawing so difficult a problem, 
^I'that it con only be solved by mathematics and has to be 
^B learnt ; although all it has to do, is to represent the sen- 
^Bvation of seeing as it presents itself to our Understanding 
^Hiu a datum for the third process: that is, visual sen- 
^Bsation in its merely planimetrical extension, to the two 
f^ dimensions of which extension, tc^ether with the said data 
in them, the Understanding forthwith adds the third, in 
contemplating a drawing as well as in contemplating reality. 
Perspective drawing is, in fact, a sort of writing which car. 
r he read as easily as printed type, but which few are able to 
f write ; precisely because our intellect, in perceiving, only 
apprehends efEecta with a view to constructing their causes, 
]■ immediately losing sight of the former as soon as it has 
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diaaoTored the latter. For instance, we instantly recogniee 
B. cbaJT, whatever position it maj be in ; while drawing a 
chair in any position belongs to the art which abstracts 
from this third process of the Understanding, in order to pre- 
sent the data alone for the spectator bimBelf to complete. 
In its narrowest acceptation, as we have already seen, this is 
the art of drawing in perspective ; in a more comprehensiTe 
sense, it is the whole art of |)ainting. A painting presents 
us with outlines drawn according to the rules of perspec- 
tive ; lighter and darker pla*ea proportioned to the eff»'t 
of light and shade; finally patoliea of colouring, which 
are determined aa to quality and intensity by the teaching 
of experience. This the spectator reads and interprets by 
referring similar effects to their accustomed causes. The 
painter's art eonsista in conacioualy retaining the data of 
visual sensation in the artist's memory, as they are before. 
this third intellectual process ; while we, who are not artists, 
cast them aside without retaining them in our memory. 
as soon as we have made use of them for the purpose 
described above. We shall become still better acquainted 
with this third intellectual process by now passing on to a 
fourth, which, from its intimate connection with the third, 
serves to elucidate it. 

This fourth operation of the Understanding consists in 
acquiring knowledge of the distance of objects from us : 
it is this precisely which constitutes that third dimension 
of which we have been speating. Visual sensation, as wo 
have said, gives us the direction in which objects lie, but 
not their dietanee from as ; that is, not their po»Uitm. It 
is for the Vnderttanding therefore to find out this dis- 
tance; or, in other words, the distance must be inferred 
from purely causal determinations, Now the most im- 
portant of these is the visual angle, which objects subtend ; 
yet even this is qtiite ambiguous and unable to decide 
anything by itself. It is like a word of double meaning : 
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^^B the BCDse, in which it is to l>e understtxid, can oaiy he 
^^1 gathered from its connection with th(! rest. An objeirt 

' aabtending the same visual angle mny in fact be sm&ll 
and near, or large and far off ; and it is only when we have 

< previoaslj ascertained its size, that the visual angle enables 

1119 to recognise its distance : and conversely, its size, when 
its distance ie known to ns. Linear perspective is based 
upon the fact that the Tisual angle diminishes as the dis- 
tance increases, and its principles maj here be easily de- 
duced. As our sight ranges equally in all dii'ections, wa 
Bee everything in reality as from the interior of a hollow 
sphere, of which our eye occupies the centre. Now in the 
lirst place, an infinite number of intersecting circles pass 
through the centre of this sphere in all directions, and 
the angles measured by the dtvisions of these circles are 
the possible angles of vision. In the second place, the 
sphere itaelf modifies its size according to the length of 
radius we give to it ; therefore we may also imagine it as 
consisting of an infinity of concentric, transparent spheres. 
As all radii diverge, these concentric spheres augment in 
size in proportion to their distance from us, and the de- 

Igrees of their sectional circles increase correspondingly; 
therefore the true size of the objects which occupy them 
likewise increases. Thus objects are larger or smaller ac- 
cording to the size of the spheres of which they occupy 
similar portions^say 10°— while their visual angle re- 
mains unchanged in both cases, leaving it therefore un- 
decided, whether the 10° ociiupied by a given object belong 
to a sphere of 2 miles, or of 10 feet diameter. Conversely, 
if the size of the object has been ascertained, the number 
of degrees occupied by it will diminish in proportion to 
the distance and the size of the sphere to which we refer 
\ it, and all its outlines will contract in similar proportion. 
Prom this ensues the fundamental law of all perspective; 
or, as objects and the intervals between them must ne- 
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ceaaarily diminis}) in constant proportion to their distanec 
from UB, all their outlines thereby contrticting, the result 
will be, that with increasing distance, wb&t is above na 
will descend, what is below us will ascend, and all that 
lies at our sides will come nearer together. This pro- 
gresBive convergence, this linear perspective, no doubt 
enables UB to estimate diataa<»8, so far as we have before 
us an uninterrupted succession of visibly connected objecte ; 
Imt we are not able to do this by means of the visual 
an^le alone, for here the help of another datum is required 
by the Understanding', to act, in a sense, as commeotaJ'y 
to the visual angle, by indicating more precisely the share 
we are to attribute to distance in that angle. Now then; 
are four principal data of this kind, which I am about to 
specify. Thanks to these data, even where there is no 
linear perspective to guide ua, if a man standing at a diii- 
tauce of 200 feet appears to me subtending a visual angle 
twenty-four times smaller tlian if he were only 2 feet off, 
I can nervertheleas in moat cases estimate his size correctly. 
All this proves once more that perception is not only a thing 
of the senses, but of the intellect also. — 1 will here add the 
following special and interesting fact in corroboration of 
what I have said about the basis of linear perspective as 
well as about the intellectual nature of all perception. 
When I have looked steadily at a coloured object with 
sharply defined outlines— say a red cross — long enough 
ffw the physiological image to form in my eye as a green 
cross, the further the surface on to which I project it, 
the larger it will appear to me : and vice versa. Tor tlic 
image itself occupies an unvarying portion of my retino, 
i.e. the portion originally affected by the red cross ; there- 
fore when referred outwards, or, in other words, recognised 
as the effect of an external object, it forma an unchanging 
visual angle, say of 2°. Now if, in this case, where all 
commentary to the visual angle is wanting, I remove it to 
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^K diatoDt surface, with which I iiec^essaril; ideutifir it i\ 
^Ktloloiiging to its efEect, the urosa will occupy 2^ of a diHtant 
and therefore Ia.rger aphere. aiid ia co&sequentljr large. 
If. on the other hand, I project the ima^ on to a iioarpr 
object, it will occupy 2° of a emaller sphere, and ia 
therefore flmall. The resulting perception h in both casfs 
completely objective, quite like that of an external object ; 
aikd as it proceeds from an entirely subjective rcatoii 
(from the image havini^ been excited in quite a different 
way), it thus oonfirma the intellectual character of all 
objective perception. — This phenomenon (which I dis- 
tinctly remember to have baen the first to notice, iii 
181S) forme the theme of an essay by Seguin, published iu 
the " Oomptea rendus" of the 2nd August, 1858, where it 
is served up as a new discovery, all sorts of absurd and 
distorted explanations of it being given. Xesneurt l<f 
illmireg eonfrerea let pass no opportunity for heaping ex- 
periment upon exper)m.ent, the more complicated the 
better. Ei^erience ! is their watchword ; yet how rarelv 
do we meet with any sound, genuine reflection upon the 
phenomena observed I Ei^irieneel expirieneel followed 
by twaddle. 

To return to the subsidiary data which act as com- 
mentaries b3 a given visual angle, we find foremost among 
them the mvtatio'nes oculi intsmm, by means of which the 
eye adapts its refractory apparatus to varioua distances by 
iuereaaing and dimlDishiag the refraction. In what these 
modifications consist, has not yet been clearly ascertained. 
They have been sought in the increased convexity, now of 
the ci/mea., now of the crystalline lens; but the latest 
theory seems to me the most probable one, according to 
which the lens is moved backwards for distant vision and 
forwards for near vision, lateral pressure, in the latter 
case, giving it increased protuberance ; so that the process 
Fould exactly resemble the mechanism of an opera-glass, 
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Eepler, however, had, in the main, aheady expressed this 
theory, which may he found explained in A. Hueck's 
pamphlet, "Die Beweg;ung der KryatallinBe," 1841, If 
we are. not clearly conBcious of these inner modificationa 
of the eye, we have at any rate a certain feeling of them, 
and of this we immediately avail ouraelveB to estimate 
distances. Aa however these modificationa are not avail- 
able for the purposes of clear sight beyond the range of 
from about 7 inches to 16 feet, the Understanding is only 
able to apply this datum within those limits. 

Beyond them, however, the second datum becomes avail- 
able: that is to say, the t^tic awjle, formed by the two 
optic axes, which we had occasion to explain when speaking 
of single vision. It is obvious that this optic angle be- 
comes smaller, the further the object is removed: and vice 
versa. This different direction of the eyes, with respect to 
each other, does not take place without producing x slight 
sensation, of wliich we are nevertheless only in so far 
conscious as the Understanding makes use of it, as a 
datum, in estimating distances intuitively. By this datum 
we are not only enabled to cognize the distance, but the 
precise position of the object viewed, by means of the 
parallax of the eyes, which consists in each eye seeing the 
object in a ehghtly different direction; so that if we close 
one eye, the object seems to move. Thus it is not easy to snuff 
a candle with one eye shut, because this datum is then 
wanting. But as the direction of the eyes becomes parallel 
as soon as the distance of the object reaches or exceeds 
200 feet, and as the optic angle consequently then ceases 
to exist, this datum only holds good within the said 
distance. 

Beyond it, the Understanding has recourse to atmo- 
»j»Aeric perspective, which indicates a greater distance by 
means of the increasing dimness of all colours, of the 
appeanuice of physical blue in front of all dark objects 
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(according to Gothe'a perfectly correct and true theory of 
(ulourg), and also of the growing indistinctness of all out- 
lines. In Italy, where the atmosphere is very transparent, 
this datum loses its power and is apt to mislead : Tivoli, 
for insta.nce, seems to be very near when seen from Frascati. 
Oi> the other hand, all objects appear larger in a mist, 
wiiich is an abnormal exaggeration of the datum ; be- 
(iause our Understanding assumes them to be further 
from us. 

Finally, there remains the estimation of distance byf" 
means of the size (known to us intuitively) of intervening 
objects. Bach as fields, woods, rivers, &c, Ac. This mode 
of estimation is only applicable where there is uninter- 
rupted succession : in other words, it can only be applied 
to terrestrial, not to celestial objects. Moreover, we have 
in general more preictice in using it horizontally than ver- 
tically; a ball on the top of a tower 200 feet high appears 
much smaller to us than when lying on the ground 200 
feet from us ; because, in the latter case, we estimate the 
distance more accurately. When we see human beings in 
such a way, that what lies between them and ourselves is 
in a great measnre hidden from our eight, they always 
appear strikingly small. 

The fact that onr Understanding assumes everything it 
perceives in a horizontal direction to be farther off, therefore 
larger, than what is seen in a vertical direction, must partly 
1)0 attributed to this last mode of estimating distances, inas- 
much as it only holds good when appbed horizontally and 
to terrestrial objects ; but partly also to our estimation of 
distances by atmospheric perspective, which is subject to 
nimilar conditions. This is why the moon seems so much 
larger on the horizon than at its zenith, although its visual 
angle accurately measured — that is, the image projectedby 
it on to the eye — is not at all larger in one case than in the 
tker ; and this also accounts for the flattened appearance of 
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the Tault of the sky : that is to say, for its appearing to have 
greater horizontal than rertical extenaion. Both pheno- 
menatheref ore are pnrelyiiit«llectual or cerebral, not optical. 
If it be objected, that even -when at ita zenith, the moon 
occaaionallj has a hazy appearance without seeming to be 
lai^er, wB answer, that neither does it in that case appear 
red; for its hazinesB proceeds from a greater density of 
vaponra, and ie therefore of a different kind from that 
which proceeds from atmospheric perspective. To this 
may be added what I haTe abeady said: that we only 
apply this mode of estimating distances in a horizontal, 
not in a perpendicular, direction ; besides, in this case, 
other correctives come into play. It is related of Saussure 
that, when on the Mont Blanc, he saw so enormous a 
moon rise, that, not recognising what it was, he fainted 
with terror. 

The properties of the telescope and magnifying glasa, 
on the other hand, depend upon a separate estimate 
according to the visual angle alone : i.e., that of size 
by distance, and of distance by size ; because here th© 
four other aupplementary means of estimating distances 
are excluded. The telescope in reality magnifies objects, 
while it only seems to bring them nearer ; because their 
size being known to us empirically, we here account for 
its apparent increase hy a diminution of their distance 
from us. A house seen th^o^^gh a telescope, for instance, 
seems to be ten times nearer, not ten times larger, than 
seen with the naked eye. The magnifying glass, on the 
contrary, does not really magnify, but merelv enables 
us to bring the object nearer to our eyes than would 
otherwise be possible ; so that it only appears as large 
as it would at that distance even without the magnify- 
ing glass. In fact, we are prevented from seeing objects 
distinctly at less than from eight to ten inches' distance 
from our eyes, by the insufficient convexity of the ocukr 
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I and cornea; but if we increase the refnujtion by 

substituting the convesity of the magnifying glass for 
that of t^ lens and coimea, we then obtain a. clear imagc 
of objects eren when they are aa near aa half an inch from 
our eyes. Objects thus seen in close proximity to uh ami 
in the size corresponding to that proximity, are tranBfe^^(^l 
by our Understanding to the distance at wluch we natimtlJy 
Eee distinctly, i.e. to about eight or ten inches from our 
eyes, and we then estimate their magnitude aiicordtng tu 
this distance and to the given yisual angle. 

I have entered thus fully into detail concerning all the 
different processes by which seeing is accomplished, in 
order to show clearly and irrefragably tliat the predomi- 
nant factor in thena ia the- Underslanding, which, by con- 
ceiving each change as aa effect and referring that effect to 
its cause, produces the cerebral phenomenon of the objec- 
tive world on the basis of the a, friori fundamental intui- 
tions of Space and Time, for wtich it receives merely a 
few data from the senses. And moreover the Understand- 
ing effects this exclusively by means of its own peculiar 
form, the law of Causality; therefore quite directly and 
intuitively, without any assistance whatever from reflec- 
tion — that is, from abstract knowledge by means of concep- 
tions and of language, which are the materials of geeondary 
knowledge, i.e. of thought, therefore of Season. 

That this knowledge through the Understanding is in- 
dependent of Keason's assistance, is shown even by the 
fact, that when, at any time, the Understanding attributes 
a given effect to a wrong cause, actually perceiving that 
cause, whereby ilbuiion arises, our Reason, however clearly 
it may recognise in dbetmcto the true state of the matter, 
is nevertheless unable to assist the Understanding, and 
the illusion persists undisturbed in spife of that better 
powledge. The above-mentioned phenomena of seeing 

i feeling double, which result from an abnormal position 
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of the organs of touch and sight, are instances of auoh 
illusions ; likewise the apparently increased size of the 
rising moon; the image which forms in the focus of a 
concave miiTor and exactly resembles a solid body floating 
ia space ; the painted relievo which we take for real ; the 
apparent motion of a shore or bridge on which we are 
standing, if a ship happens to pass along or beneath it j the 
seeming proximity of very lofty mountains, owing to the 
absence of atmospheric perspective, which is the result of 
the purity of the air round their summits. In these and 
in a multitude of similar cases, our Understanding iakea 
for granted the existence of the usual cause with which it is 
conversant and forthwith perceives it, though our Eeason 
has arrived at the truth by a different road; for, the 
knowledge of the Understanding being anterior to that of 
the Reason, the intellect remains inaccessible to the teaching 
of the lleason, and thus the illusion — that is, the deception of 
theUnderatandiag — remains immovable; albeit error — that 
is, the deception of the Eeaaon— is obviated. — That which 
is correctly known by the Understanding is reality : that 
which is correctly known hy the Reason is tmth, or in other 
terms, a judgment having a sufficient reason; illusion 
(that which ia wrongly perceived) we oppose to reaUty i 
error (that which ia wrongly thought) to truth, 
I j The purely formal part of empirical perception — that ia, 
II Space, Time, and the law of Cauaahty — is contained a 
I j priori in the intellect ; but this is not the case with the 
I / application of this formal part to empirical data, which has 
,' to be acquired by the Understanding through practice and 
experience. Therefore new-bom infanta, though they no 
doubt receive impresaione of light and of colour, still do 
niit apprehend or indeed, strictly speaking, see objects. 
The first weeks of their eiistenee are rather passed in a 
kind of atupor, from which they awiilten by degrees when 
thiir Understanding begins to ajijily ita function to th« 



data supplied by the aenseB, especially those of touoh and 
tff SBght, whereby they gradually gain conaeiouBneBS of the 
objective world. This newly-arising consciousness may be 
clearly recognised by the look of growing intelligence in 
their eyes and a degree of intention in their movementH, 
especially in the smile with which they show for the first 
time recognition of those who take care of them. They 
may even be obaerred to make experiments for a time 
with their sight and touch, in order to complete their 
apprehenBion of objects by different lights, in different 
directions and at different distances: thus pursuing a 
silent, but serious course of study, till they have aucceeded 
in maatering all the intellectual operations in seeing which 
have been described. The fact of this schooling can be 
ascertained atill more clearly through those who, being 
bom blind, have been operated upon late in life, since they 
are able to give an account of their impressions. Chesel- 
lien's blind man ' wa,s not an isolated instance, and we 
find in all similar caaee the fact corroborated, that 
those who obtain their aight late in life, no doubt, aee 
l^ht, outlines, and colours, as soon as the operation is 
over, but that they have no objective perception of objects 
until their Understanding has learnt to apply its causal 
law to data and to changes which are new to it. On first 
beholding his room and the various objects in it, Chesel- 
den's blind man did not distinguish one thing from 
another ; he simply received the general impression of a 
totality all in one piece, which he toot for a smooth, 
vaji^ated surface. It never occurred to him to recognise 
a number of detached objects, lying one behind the other 
at different distancea. With blind people of this aort, it 
is by the aense of touch, to which objects are already 
known, that they have to be introduced to the sense of 
Ssf the originiil report in vol. 35 uf the ■' FbiluKiphical Tisosuc- 
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eight. In the beginning, the patient has no appreciation 
whatever of distances and tries to lay hold of everything. 
One, when he first saw his own house from outside, could 
not conoeive how so small a thing could contain so many 
rooms. Another wa^ highly delighted to find, some weeks 
ait«r the operation, that the engravings hanging on the 
walls of his room represented a variety of objects. The 
" Mo^enblatt" of October 23rd, 1817, contains an account 
of a youth who was bom blind, and obtained his sight 
at the age of seventeen. 9e had to learn intelligent 
perception, for at first sight he did not even recognise 
objects previously known to him through the sense of 
touch. Every object had to be introduced to the sense of 
sight by means of the sen&e of touch. As for the distances 
of the objects he saw, he had no appreciation whatever of 
them, and tried to lay hold indiacriminatelj of everjithing, 
far or near. — Franz expresses himself as follows i' — 

" A deSnile idea of distance, aa vfM as of form and sice, it qdIj ob- 
tained by sight and touvb, and bj reflecling on tbe impressions made 
on bath aensesi bac for this pnrpoaa we mngl take into acconnt (he 
muBcntar motion and voluntary locomotion of the indiiidnal. — Caspar 
HaDser, in a detailed acconnt of hia own experience in this respect, states, 
thatnponhistirstliberatinnfromcqnlinementjivlieneierhe looked through 
the window upon extemal objects, inch as the street, giirden, &c., it ap- 
peared to him as if there were b abutter quite close lo his eye, andcoTered 
with confused colours of alt kinds, in which he could recognise or distin- 
piish nothing singly. He aays farther, that hadid not convince himself till 
after some time during his walks out of doors, that what had at first 
appeared to him as ■ shutter of tbtIoub colours, as well aa many other 
oliJBOtB, were in reality very different things; and that at length the 
shatter disappeared, and he saw and recognised all things in their just 
proportions. Persons born blind who obtain their sight by an opera- 
tion in later years only, sometimes imagine that all objects touch their 
eyes, and lie bo near to them that they are afraid of stumbling against 
them ; sometimes they leap towards the moon, supposing that they can 

' Frani, " The Eye, a treatise on preserving this organ in a healtliy 
itatQ and improving the sight." London, Churchill, 1639, pp. S-l-SQ. 
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Isy bold of it i nl other times tbef run sOer ihe chiida moving along 
[he sky, in order lo vauli them, or coinoiil otIi«r such entniTBguicim, 
Since ideas are gained bj reHeclLoa upon sensation, it is further neves- 
sury in ull cases, in order that an acuuniw idea of otyeuta may be 
formed fVom the sense of sight, that the powers of the mind should bv 
unimpaired, and undisturbed in their exercise. A proof of this is 
aflbrded in the instance related by Hsslani,' of a boy who had no 
defect of sight, bat was weak in understanding, and who in his serenth 
year was unable to estimale the dislances of objects, especially as t'l 
height; he would extern! his hand &ei|ueatly towards a nail On ibu 
ceiling, or towards the moon, to catch it. It is therefore the jndgmeol 
which corrects and makes clear this idea, or perception of (isible 

The intellectual nature of perception a,s I have shown it, 
is corroborated phjsiologicallj bj Flourens ' aa follows : — 

"niaut faire une grand distinction entre les sens et I'iiitelligence. 
L'ablation d'un tabercnle determine la perte de la acTiaatiaa, da ten* df 
la vae; k ratine derieut insensible, I'iris derienC immobile. L'ablatiuii 
d'un lobe c£r6brti[ laisse la itnealion, le sc^ni, la aeasibUili de la rdtine, 

la mohiliti de llris ; elJe nn d^truit qua h percrpion i^uJe. Dans uii 

cas, c'est nn fwl sauorial; et, dans I'autre, un fait cerebral; dans un 
cas, o'est ia perte du lena; dans I'autre, c'esl la perto de la perceplion. 
Lb distinction des perceptions et dea Eensalions est encore nn granri 
rdsultal; et il est d^montrfi aux yeujt. II y a denx moyens de faire 
perdre la Tision par Fencephale : 1° par leg tnbercules, c'esl la perte du 
sens, de la sensation ; 2° par les lobes, c'est la perte de la perception, de 
I'lnlelligenee. Ia sensibility n'est dons pas I'inlelligence; penser n'eat 
done pas sentir ; et Toiti loute une philosophio reniers^e. I/id£e n'est 
dotkn pes la sensation ; et Toila encore une autre preuve da vice radical 
decette philoBophie." And a^in, p. 77, under the heading; Separa- 
tion de la Senaibilil* et de la Perception : — " II y a une de mes expd- 
rencea qui sepnre nettement la aensibiliU de la peretpivm. Quand 
on enlire le eervtaa proprement dit (labee ou hlmiaphires dr^braitx) & un 
animal, I'aoimal perd la vue. Mais, par rapport a I'osil, rien n'est 
change : lea objets oontinnent a se peindre sur la ratine; I'irM resle 
contractile, le nerf optiqne sensible, parfaitement sensible. Et cepen- 

' Haslan'i "Observations on Madness and Melancholy," 2nd ed. 
p. 193. 

> Flourens, " De la vie et de I'latelligence," 3nd edition, Paris, 

irFreres, 18&2, p. 4>. 
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dant r«nima1 ne voit plua; ii n'j b plus i-tn'on, quntque tout co qui est 
eeneation sabsiate ( il n'y b plus iiieion, pareo qii'il n'j a plua pCTttcp^ioa, 
Le ptrcevoir, et non k jen'iV, eat done Ib premier ^l^ment de Vintdli- 
genae. la pereeplion eat partie de I'inielligmee, car e[le ae perd aTia 
I'js'ff'^nikw, et par I'sblatinn dn m^me organe, l^a lobes oa JAnu^rr^ 
cirfbmux; et la wmihiliK n'on eat point parlie, puisqu'ella aubuslii 
apres la perle de ViaUiligenct et I'ablatiou dea ItAa ou Afmu^crM." 

The following famous Terse of the ancient philoBoplier 
Epicharmus, proves tliat the ancients in general ree<^- 
nized the intellectual nature of perception : NoSg ipii aiX 
i/oZi deuliii' rdXXo xuiipa kq! rvipXa. {Meng videt, 'tnene audit ; 
ecetera eurda ei ctsca.) ' Plutarch in qnoting this verse, 
adds: * (Je roS fftp! to. ofifiora na! urn toOduj, ai- ^^ Tap^ ro 
^Di-ouv, o'iffdrjffiv ofc ToiotijToc ((ptia affeetio oculorwm et 
attrium nullwm affert sentitm, intelligentia ahsente). Shortly 
before too he Bays: ^rparucac rou ^tiatKou Xdyoc iotIv, aim 
Itticviay die ovS' aioBdvurtiac rfnra/ia'jrai' ariu row i-otii" iToV\((. 
(Stratonis physiei exetat Tatiocinaiio, qua "sine inteUigentia. 
tentiri omnino nihil poese " demonttrat.) ' Again shortly 
after he says: tOiv dvdyicri, naaiy, oh rb aloBdviaSai, t.ii 
TO voeiv iivap-^uv, tl r^ voiiv aiaddviadai mi^vKaftiv (guars 
neoegee eet, omnia, qua eentiunt, eiia/m intelligere, siguidein 
intdligendo demum eentiamus).* A second verse of !Epi> 
charmus might be connected with this, which is quoted 
by Diogenes Laertes (iii. 16) : 

Eipnit, rS ffojnv iariv oi xaff tv nirov, 
iAk' aaa ttep Jy, irajra lOj fvu>nav ixf- 

' " It is the mind ihat sees and bears; all beslilcs is deaf anil 
blind," (Tr, AH.) 

' Pluturcb, " De solert. animal." c. 3. " Fnr the Bffeetion t.f our 
I'ypH and eara does not produee any perception, unless it be aooompanii'il 
by Ihougbt." (Tr. Ari.) 

' " Straton, the phjsieiat, has proved that ' without thinking it is 
fiuite impoBsible to prroeive. '" (Tr. Ad.) 

* " Therefore it is nectisiiary that all who perueire should also think, 
sini-e we are so constjtuled as to perceive by meaua of thinking.'' 
(Tr. Ad.) 
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lojpientia non ivni tantum ermpelit. Bed qutfcimque 
Vtvwif ettamintellncliim habenl.} Porphyry likewise endea- 
Toure to ehow at length that all auiiitala have under- 
standiog.' 

Now, that it aKould be bo, foUowB neceesarily from tba 
intellectual character of perception. All animals, even 
down to the very loweBt, mast have Understanding — that 
is, knowledge of the causal law, although they have it in 
very different degrees of delicacy and of clearness ; at any 
rate they must have as much of it as ia required for percep- 
tion by their senses ; for sensation without Understanding 
would be not only a uselesB, but a cruel gift of Nature. 
No one, who has himself any intelligence, can doubt the 
existence of it in the higher animals. But at timea it even 
becomes undeniably evident that their knowledge of 
causality is actually a priori, and that it does not arise 
from the habit of seeing one thing follow upon another. A 
very young puppy will not, for instance, jump off a table, 
because he foresees what would be the consequence. Not 
long ago I had some large curtains put up at my bed- 
room window, which reached down to the floor, and were 
drawn aside from the centre by means of a atring. The 
first morning they were opened I was am^rised to see my 
dog, a very intelligent poodle, standing quite perplexed, 
and looking upwards and sidewards for the cause of the 
phenomenon : that ia, he was aeeking for the chEmge which 
he knew a. priori must have taten place. Next day the 
same thing happened again. — But even the lowest animals 
have perception — consequently Understanding- — down to 
the aquatic polypus, which has no distinct organs of aenaa- 
tion, yet wanders from leaf to leaf on its waterplant, while 
inging to it with its feelers, in search of more light. 

' ia there, indeed, any difference, beyond that of 

Porph. "De abatinentta," iii. SI. 
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degree, between this lowest TTiiderRta,ndiiig and that of 
man, which we however distinctly aeparate fmi]i_hiB 
BeaBon. The intermedJate gradations are occupied by the 
various aeriea of animals, among which the highest, such 
as the monkey, the elephiiat, the dog, astonish us often by 
their intelligence. But in every case the buBineaa of the 
Understanding is invariably to apprehend directly causal 
relations : first, as we have seen, those between our own 
body and other bodies, whence proceeds objective percep- 
tion; then those between these objectively perceived bodies 
among themselves, and here, as has been shown in § 20, 
the causal relation manifests itself in three forms — as 
cause, as stimulus, and as motive. All movement in the 
world takes place according to these three forms of the 
causal relation, and through them alone does the intellect 
fomprehend it. Now, if, o£ these three, cauaes, in the nar- 
rowest sense of the word, happen to be the object of inves- 
Kation for the Understanding, it will produce ABtronomy, 
Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, and will invent machines 
for good and for evil ; but in all cases a direct, intuitive 
apprehension of the causal connection will in the last resort 
Ue at the bottom of all its discoveries. For the sole form 
andfunction of the Understanding ia this apprehension, and 
not by any means the complicated machinery of Eaut's 
twelve Cat^ories, the nullity of which I have proved. — 
(All comprehension is a direct, consequently intuitive, 
apprehension of the causal connection ; although this has 
to be reduced at once to abstract conceptionsin order to be 
fixed. To calculate therefore, is not to understand, and, 
in itself, calculation conveys no comprehension of things. 
Calculation deals exclusively with abstract conceptions of 
magnitudes, whose mutual relations it determines. By it 
we never attain the slightest comprehension of a physical 
process, for this requires intuitive comprehension of 
apace- relations, by means of which causes take effect. 
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^^HblcnlatiotiB haTe merely practical, not theoretical, value, 
^^■t maj even be said that where catcukUion begins, eompre- 
heti^on eeateg ; for a braia occupied with numfaere is, as 
long as it calculates, entirely estranged from the causal 
connection in physical processes, lieing engrosBod in purely 
abstract, numerical conceptions. The result, however, only 
shows us AoKJ much, never wTiat. " L'experieace et le 
calcul," those watchwords of French phjsiciata, are not 
therefore by any means adequate [for thorough insight].)- — 
If, again, dimuli are the guides of the Understanding, it 
will produce Physiology of Plants and Animals, Thera- 
peutics, and Toxicology. Finally, if it devotes itself to 
the study of motives, the Understanding will use them, on 
the one hand, theoretically, to guide it in producing works 
on Morality, Jurisprudence, History, Politics, and even 
Dramatic and Epic Poetry; on the other hand, practically, 
either merely to train animals, or for the higher purpose of 
making humau b^inge da,nce to its musie, when onee it has 
succeeded in discovering which particular wire has to be 
pulled in order to move each puppet at its pleasure. Now, 
with reference to the function which effects this, it is quite 
immaterial whether the intellect turns gravitation in- 
geniously to account, and makes it serve its purpose by 
stepping in just at the right time, or whether it brings the 
coDective or the individual propensities of men into play 
for its own ends. In its practical application we call the 
Understanding ehrewdnese or, when used to outwit others. 
curming ; when its aims are very insignificaat, it is called 
alynees and, if combined with injury to others, craftiness. 
In its purely theoretical application, we call it simply 
Vnderetanding, the higher d^rees of which are named 
aemnen, mgacUy, diBcemment, penetration, while its lower 
degrees are termed dulneas, et-upiditi/, gilUnees, &c. Ac, 
These widely differing degrees of sharpness are innate, and 
mot be acquired ; although, as I have already shown. 
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evon in the earliest atagea of the application of the TJnder- 
Btanding, i.e. in empirical perception, practice and know- 
ledge of the material to which it ia applied, are needed. 
Every simpleton has Eeason — give him the premisses, and 
he will draw the conclusion; whereas primary, con- 
sequently intuitive, knowledge is supplied by the Under- 
standing: herein lies the difEerence, The pith of every 
great discovery, of every plan having universal historical 
importance, is accordingly the product of a happy moment 
in which, by a favourable coincidence of outer and inner 
drcumataoces, some complicated causal series, some hidden 
causes of phenomena which had been seen thousands of 
times before, or some obscure, untrodden paths, suddenly 
reveal themselveB to the intellect.- 

By the preceding explanations of the proceBBes in seeing 
and feeling, I have inconteatably shown that empirical per- 
ception is eBsentiaUy the work of thf Xlnderetanding, for 
Trhich the material only is supplied by the senses in eeuea,- 
tion — and a poor material it ia, on the whole ; so that the 
Understanding ia, in fact, the artiat, while the aenaes are 
but the under-workmen who hand it the materials. But 
the process consists throughout in referring from given 
effecta to their causes, whioh by this process are enabled to 
present themselves as objects in Space. The very fact that 
we preauppoae Cauaality iu thia proceas, proves precisely 
tliat this law must have been supplied by the TJnder- 
atanding itself ; for it could never have found its way into 
the intellect from outside. It ia indeed the first condition 
of all empirical perception ; but this again ia the form in 
which all external experience presents JtseK to us ; how 
then can h s law of Causality be derived from experience, 
when it is itself eaaentially presupposed by experience P — It 
. was just because of the utter imposaibility of thia, and 
/ because Locke'a philosophy had put an end to all a priority, 
that Hume denied the whole reality of the conception of 
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CausaJitj. He liad besides already mentioned two false 
hypotheses in the seventh section of his ** Inquiry concerning 
the Human Understanding," which recently have again been 
advanced: the one, that the efEect of the will upon thB 
members of our body; the other, that the resistance 
opposed to our pressure by outward objects, is the origin 
and prototype of the conception of Causality. Himie refutes 
both in his own way and according to his own order of 
ideas. I argue as follows. There is no causal connection . 
whatever between acts of the will and actions of the body ; 
on the contrary, both are immediately one and the same 
thing, only perceived in a double aspect — ^that is, on the 
one hand, in our self -consciousness, or inner sense, as acts 
of the will; on the other, simultaneously in exterior, 
spacial brain-perception, as actions of the body.^ The 
second hypothesis is false, first because, as I have already 
shown at length, a^mere sensation of touch does not yet 
give any objective perception whatever, let alone the con- 
ception of Causality, which never can arise from the feeling 
of an impeded muscular efEort : besides impediments of this 
kind often occur without any external cause; secondly, 
because our pressing against an external object necessarily 
has a motive, and this already presupposes apprehension of 
that object, which again presupposes knowledge of Cau- 
sality. — ^But the only means of radically proving the con- 
ception of Causality to be independent of all experience was 
by showing, as I have done, that the whole possibility of 
experience is conditioned by the conception of Causality. 
In § 23 I intend to show that Kant's proof, propounded 
with a similar intent, is false. 

This is also the proper place for drawing attention to the 

> Compare "Die Welt a. W. u. V." 8rd edition, vol. ii. p. 41. 
[The 3rd edition of " Die Welt a. W. n. V.*' contains at this place a 
supplement which is wanting in the 2nd edition, vol. ii. p. 38. — Note by 
the Editor of the 3rd edition.] 
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fact, that Kant either did Dot clearly recognise in empirical 
Ijerception the mediation of the cauaal hiw — which law is 
known to na before all experience — or that he intentionally 
evaded mentioning it, because it did not suit his purpose. In 
the" Critiqueof PiireBeaBon,"for instance, the relation be- 
tween causalitj and perception ia not treated in the "Doc- 
trine of Elements," but in the chapter on the " Parali^Binb 
of Pure Ecason," where one would hardly eipect to find it ; 
moreover it appears in his " Critique of the Fourth Para- 
li^sm of Transcendental Psychology," and only in tha 
first edition.' The very fact that this place should have 
been assigned to it, shows that in considering thia relation, 
he always had the transition from the phenomenon to the 
thing in itself esclusively in view, but not the genesis of per- 
ception itself. Here accordingly he saya that the existence 
of a real external object is not given directly in perception, 
hut can be added to it in thought and thus inferred. 
In Eant'a eyes, however, he who does this is a Transcen- 
dental Beahat, and conaequently on a wrong road. For by 
his " outward object" Klant here means the thing in itself. ' 
The Transcendental Ideahat, on the contrary, stops short 
at the perception of something empirically real — that is, of 
something eristing outside us in Space — without needing 
the inference of a cause to give it reahty. For perception, 
according to Kant, ia quite directly accomplished without 
any assistance from the causal nexus, and consequently 
from the Understanding : lie simply identifies perception 
with sensation. This we find confirmed in the passage 
which begins, " With reference to the reality of external 
objects, I need as little trust to inference," &c. &c.'' and 
ajjain in the sentence commencing with " Now we may well 

' EanC, " Krit. d, r. V." laC edition, p. SG7 iqg. (English transla- 
tion by M. Miiller, p. SIS sqq.) 

' KBnt,"Krit d. r, Vem." lat edllioD, p. 371, (English tranalatioa, 
by ^L Miiller, p. 322.) 
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aJmit," £c. &c.^ It is quite clear from these passages that 
[lerception of external things in Space, according to Eknt, 
precedes all apphcation of the causal law, therefore that 
the causal law docs not belong to perception as an element 
and condition of it : for him, mere sensation is identical 
with perception. Only in as far as we ask what may, in a 
transcendental sense, exist outride of us : that is, when we 
ask for the thing in itself, is Causality mentioned as con- 
neuted with perception. Moreover Kant admits the exis- 
t-enoe, nay, the mere possibility, of causality only in reflec- 
tion : that is, in abstract, distinct knowledge by means of 
conceptions ; therefore he has no suspicion that its applica- 
tion is anterior to aU rejleetion, which is nevertheless evi- 
dently the ease, especially in empirical, sensuous perception 
which, as I have proved irrefragably in the preceding ana- 
lysis, could never take place otherwise. Kant is therefore 
obliged to leave the genesis of erapiricaJ perception unex- 
pUinftl. With him it is &. mere matter of the senses, given 
as it were in a miraculous way : that is, it coincides with 
sensation. I should very much like my reflective readers 
to refer to the passages 1 have indicated in Kant's work, in 
order to convince themselves of the far greater accuracy of 
my view of the whole process and connection. Kant's ex- 
tremely erroneous view has held its ground till now in 
philosophical literature, simply because no one ventured to 
attack it ; therefore I have found it necessary to clear the 
way in order to throw light upon the mechanism of our 
knowledge. 

Kant's fundamental idealistic position loses nothing 
whatever, nay, it even gains by this rectification of mine, 
in as far as, with me, the necessity of the causal law is 
labsoTbed and extinguished in empirical perception as its 

>duct and cannot therefore be invoked in behalf of an 
Vera." 1st edition, p. 372. (English tmnsls- 
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entirely transcetident qHestion as to the tiling in itself. 
On referring to mj theorr above concerning empirical \kt- 
eeption, we find that its first datum, Benaation, is absolutely 
subjective, being a process within the organism, because it 
takes place beneath the sMn. Locke has completely and 
eihaustively proved, that the feelings of our aenses, even 
admitting them to be roused by external causes, cannut 
have any resemblance whatever to the qualities of thoso 
luuses. Siigar, for instance, bears no resemblance at all to 
sweetness, nor a rose to redness. But that they should 
need an external cause at aU, is based upon a law whose 
origin lies demonstrably within us, in our brain ; therefore 
this necessity ia not leaa subjective than the sensations 
themselves. Nay, even Time — that primary condition 
of every possible change, therefore also of the change 
which first permits the application of the causal law — and 
not less Space — which alone renders the extern aliaation 
of causes possible, after which they present themselves 
to ua as objects — even Time and Space, we say, are sub- 
jective forms of the intellect, as Kant has conclusively 
proved. Accordingly we find all the elements of em- 
pirical perception lying within us, and nothing contained 
in them which can give us reliable indications as to any- 
thing differing absolutely from ourselves, anything in 
itself. ^ — But this is not all. What we think under the con- 
ception matter, is the residue which remains over after 
bodies have been divested of their shape and of all their 
specific qualities : a residue, which precisely on that account 
must be identical in all bodies. Now these shapes and 
qualities which have been abstracted by us, are nothing 
but the peculiar, specially defined way in which these bodies 
act, which constitutes precisely their difference. If there- 
fore we leave these shapes and qualities out of considera- 
tion, there remains nothing but tnere activity m general, 
pure action as such, Causality itself, objectively thought — 
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that is» the reflection of our own Understanding, the exter- 
nalised image of its sole function ; and Matter id throughout 
pure Causalitj, its essence is Action in general.^ This is 
why pure Matter cannot he peroeiyed, but can only be ^ 
thought : it is a something we add to every reality, as its 
basis, in thinking it. For pure Causality, mere action, with- 
out any defined mode of action, cannot become perceptible, 
therefore it cannot come within any experience. — Thus 
Matter is only the objectiye correhite to pure Understand, 
ing ; for it is Causality in general, and nothing else : just as ^ 
the Understanding itself is direct knowledge of cause and 
effect, and nothing else. Now this again is precisely why 
the law of oausalily is not applicable to Matter itself : that 
is to say. Matter has neither beginning nor end, but is and 
remains permanent. For as, on the one hand. Causality is 
the indispensable condition of all alternation in the acci- 
dents (forms and qualities) of Matter, i,e. of all passage in 
and out cf being ; but as, on the other hand, Matter is 
pure Causality itself, as such, objectively viewed : it is un- 
able to exercise its own power upon itself, just as the eye 
can see everything but itself. ** Substance " and Mattel 
being moreover identical, we may call Substance, action C 
viewed in ahdracto : Accidente, particular modes of action, 
action in eonereto, — ^Now these are the results to which true, 
ue, transcendental. Idealism leads. In my chief work I have 
shown that the thing in itself — i.e. whatever, on the whole, 
exists independently of our representation — cannot be got 
at by way of representation, but that, to reach it, we must 
follow quite a different path, leading through the inside of 
things, which lets us into the citadel, as it were, by 
treachery. — 
rSut it would be downright chicanery, nothing else, to 

> Compsro ** Die Welt a. W. a. V." 3nd edition ; yol. i. sect. 4, p. 9 ;. 
and ToL ii. pp. 48, 49 (3rd edition, vol. i. p. 10; vol. ii. p. 52). English 
trsntiatioii, toI. i. pp. 9-10 1 vol. ii. p. 218. 

H 
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try and compare, let alone identify, eocb an honest, deep, 
thorough analjaiBof empirical perception ae the one I have 
juBt given, which proves aJl the elements of perception to 
he subjectiTe, with Fichte's algebraic equations of the Ego 
and the Non-Ego ; with his sophistical psendo- demon stni.- 
tions, which in order to be able to deceive his readers bad 
to be clothed in the obscure, not to saj absurd, hLnguage 
adopted by him ; with bis explanations of the way in which 
the Ego spins the Non-Ego out of itself ; in short, with all 
the buffoonery of scientific eraptinese.^ Besides, I protest 
altogether against any comin unity with this Fichte. as Kant 
publicly and emphatically did in a notice ad hoc in the 
" Jenaer Litteratnr Zeitung." ' I Hegelians and similar 
ignoramuses may continue to bold forth to their heart's 
content upon Kant-Fichteian philosophy : there exists il 
> K&ntian philosophy aud a Fichteian hocus-pocus, — this is 
the true state of the case, and will remain so, in spite of those 
"Ttha delight in eitolling wbat ie bad and in decrying what 
is good, and of these Germany possesses a lai^er number 
than any other country. ■ 

§. 22. Of the Immediate Object. 

. Thus it b from the sensations of our body that wa 
receiTe the data for the very first application of the causal 
law, and it is precisely by that application that the percep- 
tion of this class of objects arises. They therefore have 
their essence and existence solely in virtue of the intel- 
lectual function thus coming into play, and of its 



' WiaauehnfUletre (UUrallj, empHaeu ofscienei), a pno of Schopen- 
hiLiier'a od the title of Fichtz'a WtnaucAt^ftelelm {doclrine of aciPnu'), 
which oannol be renilered in E^nglish. (Tr.'a Note.) 

' Kant, "Erklirung iiber Fichte's WiBaenachaftalehre." See tlir 
"Intelliseniblutfof the Jena Lilerar; Gazette (1799), No. 109. 
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Now, as far as it is the startrng-point, i.e. the mediator, , 
for our perception of all other objects, I have called the ' 

~ ly organism, in the first edition of the present work, 
Ififmediaie Object ; this, however, must not be taken 

a strictly literal eeiLBe. For although our bodily senBa- 
tions are all apprehended directly, still this immediate 
appreheuaion does not yet make our body itself perceptible 
to ua as an object; oa the contrary, up to this point all 
remains subjective, that is to say, sensation. From thii 
sensation certainly proceeds the perception of all other 
objects as the causes of such sensations, and these causes 
then present themselves to us as objects ; but it is not so 
with the body itself, which only supplies sensations to 
conaciousnesa. It is only indirectly that we know even 
this body objectively, i.e. as an object, by its presenting 
itseLE, like all other objects, as the recognised cause of a 
subjectively given effect — and precisely on this account 
objectively — in our Understanding, or brain (which is the 
same). Kow thia can only take place when ita own senses 
are acted upon by its parts : for instance, when the body is 
seen by the eye, or felt by the hand, &c., upon which data 
the brain (or understanding) forthwith constructs it as to 
shape and quality in space. — The immediate presence in 
our conaciouanesB of representationa belonging to thia 
class, depends therefore upon the position assigned to them 
in the causal chain — by which aU things are connected — 
relatively to the body (for the time being) of the Subject 
, — by which (the Subject) all things are known. 



S3. Argwmentg againtt Kant'g Proof of the a priority of 

the conceptiim of CautaUty. 

■ of the chief objects of the " Critique of Pure 
n " is to show the universal validity, for all expe- 
mce, of the causal law, ita i, priority, and, aa a necessary 
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amaeqnenoe uf thu, its restzictioD to possible experience. 
Ne*e>lbele«i, I oumot SHBcnt to the proof there gireti of 
tbe a priority of the |>nnciple. which ta BphrtMititlly 
this: — "The ttpUkait of the muiifold bj the inuis 
tion, which is necessaiy for aJI empirical knowledge, 
gives Nvceeaion, bat not jet determinate succesn<ni : 
that ii. it leaves undetermined which of two states per- 
c^red was the first, not only in taj imagination, but in the 
object itself. Bat definite order in this guccesaioa^ 
tfannigli which alone what we pereeiTe becotnea experience- 
or, in other words, authorizes us to form objectivelr valid 
jodgmenta — is first brought into it br the porely intd- 
lectiul conception of cause and effect. Thus the princaiJe 
of caasal relation ia the condition which renders experience 
possible, and, as such, it is given us a priori." ' 

Acceding to this, the order in which changes sucreed 
each other in real objects becomes known to us as objec- 
livo only fay their cansality. This assertion Kant repeals 
and eiplvns in the " Critique of Pure Keaaon," especiallj- 
in his " Second Anale^" of Espt^rience," ' aud again at the 
conclusion of his "Third Analogy," and I request erery 
one who dedres to undertttaud what I am now about to 
saj, to read these passages. In them he affirms ererr- 
where that (Ac objecliinig of the nuxetsi/iri of repretenla 
tioiu — -which he defines as their cirresjiundence with tht 
fanccession of real objects — is i>iify known through tlie 
rule by which they follow upon one another : that 
through the law of causality ; that my mere apprehension 
consequently leaves the objective relation between phe- 
nomena following oae another quite undetermined : since 

' K«nt, " Kril. A. T. Vera." 1st edition, p. 201 ; 5th edition, p, 846. 
(li^liih tnnslatiOD b; H. Miiller, p. ITS.) This ii, howeTer, not a 
literal qaolallon. (Tr.'s note.) 

» Ibid. p. IBS of ibe Ut edition; more fully, p. 232 of ibe 5th 
edition. (Englfah intnstatioD by M. Miiller, p, IGS.) 
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[ merely apprehend the Biiccesaion of my own representa- 
but the Buccesaion in my apprehension does not 
muthorize me to form any judgment whatever as to the 
■ucceaaion in the object, unless that judgment be based 
■ upon causality ; and sinee, besides, I might invert the order 
in which these perceptions follow each other in my appre- 
hension, there being nothing which determines them aa 
objective. To illustrate this aasertion, Kant brings forward 
the instance of a house, whose parts we may consider in any 
order we like, from top to bottom, or from liott«m to top ; 
the determination of succession being in this case pun;ly 
subjeettTe and not foanded upon an object, because it 
depends upon our pleasure. In opposition to this inatani'e, 
he brings forward the perception of a ship sailing down a 
river, which we see successively lower and lower down the 
stream, which perception of the successively varying posi- 
tions of the ship cannot be changed by the looker-On. Jii 
this latter case, therefore, he derives the subjective follow- 
ing in hifl own apprehension from the objective following 
in the phenomenon, and on this account he calls it an 
enent. Now I maintain, on the contrary, that there m wo 
difference at all hetwee-n these two cases, thai hoth are events, 
and that onr knowledge of both is objective : that is to say, 
it ifl knowledge of changes in real objects recognised as 

tmich by the Subject. Both are changes of relative jyosition 
in two bodiea. In the first case, one of these bodies is a. 
^rt of the observer's own oi^ajiism, tiie eye, and the other 
is the house, with respect to the different parts of which 
the eye successively alters its position. In the second, it 
is the ship which altera its position towards the stream ; 
I therefore the change occurs between two bodies. Both are 
fevents, the only difference being that, in the first, flu; 
diange has its starting-point in the observer's own body, 
I whose sensations undoubtedly all his perceptions 
wriginally proceed, but which is nevertheless an object 
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Among objects, and in consequence obeys the laws of the 
objectiTe, material world. For the obBcn-er, as a purely 
cogtUBing indiTidual, any movement of his body is simply 
an empirically perceived fact. It would be just as pos- 
sible in the second as in the first instance, to invert the 
order of suece^ion iu the change, were it aa easy for the 
observer to move the ship up the stream as to alter the 
direction of his own eyes. For Xant infers the successive 
j«rception of different parts of the house to be neither 
objective nor an event, because it depends upon his own 
will. But the movement of his eyes iu the direction from 
roof to basement is one event, and in the direction from 
basement to roof another event, just as much as the sailing 
of the ship. There is no difference whatever here, nor is 
there any difference either, as to their being or not being 
events, between my passing a troop of soldiers and their 
passing me. If we fis our eyes on a ship sailing dose by 
the shore on which we are standing, it soon seems aa if it 
were the ship that stood still and the shore that moved. 
Now. in this instance we are mistaken, it is true, as to the 
cause of the relative change of position, since we attribute 
it to a wrong cause ; the real succession in the relative 
positions of our body towards the ship is nevertheless quite 
rightly and objectively recognised by us. Even Kant him- 
self would not have believed that there was any difference, 
had he borne in mind that his own body was an object 
among objects, and that the succession in his empirical 
l>erceptions depended upon the succession of the impres- 
sions received from other objects by his body, and vaa 
therefore an objective succession : that is to say, one which 
takes place among objects directly (if not indirectly) and 
independently of the will of the Subject, and which may 
therefore be quite well recognised without any. causal 
connection between the objects acting successively on his 
body. 
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^H Kant says, Time caaaot be perceived ; therefore no sue- 
B^oessioQ of representations can be empirically perceived aa 
objective : i.e. can be dixtinguiahed as cbanges in pheno- 
mena from the changes of mere aubjeutive mpreseiitationa. 
The causal taw, being a rule according to which states 
follow one another, is the only means by which the ob- 
jectivity of a change can be fcnowu. Now, the result ot 
his assertion would be, that no succession in Time could 
^■%e perceived by us as objective, excepting that of cause 
^Kud effect, and that every other succession of phenomena 
B^re perceive, would only be determined so, and nut other- 
^^ wise, by our own will. In contradiction to all this I must 
adduce the fact, that it is quite possible for phenomena to 
follotB Mpowone another without /oUfictnj /rem one another. 
Nor JB the law of causality by any nieaus prejudiced by^. 
this ; for it remains certain that each change is the effect 
of another change, this being firmly esfabliahed a priori; 
only each change not only follows upon the single one 
which is its cause, but upon all the other changes which 
occur simultaneously with that cause, and with which that 
cause stands in no causal connection whatever. It is not 
perceived by me exactly in the regular order of causal 
Hucoession, but in quit« a different order, which is, how- 
ever, no leas objective on that account, and which differs 
widely from any subjective succeasioa depending on my 
caprice, such as, for inatance, the picturea of my imagina- 
tion. The succession, in Time, of events which stand in 
no causal connection with each other is precisely what we 
call contingency.^ Just as I ani leaving my house, a tile 
happens to fall from the roof which strikes me ; now. there 
is no causal connection whatever between my going out and 



> In Grtoibii Znfalt, a. word derired Irom the Zuaammenjallim (fiilline 
togeth^), Zusammenrre^en (mepting logfiher), or coinciding of what 
nneelrd, JQBt SB to inr/ijjf/JqEoc fruiii Du/i^ii-ciii. (Comiiare Arii 
, " Aiial. post.," i. 4.) 
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the falling of the tile ; yet the order of tWir successioii — 
that is, that my going out preceded the falling of the tUe 
— is olijeetively determined in my apprehension, not sub- 
jectively by mj will, by ■which that order would otherwise 
have moat likely been inverted. The order in which tones 
follow each other in a, musical composition is likewise 
objectively determined, not subjectively by me, the lis- 
tener ; yet who would think of asserting that musical 
tones follow one another according to the law of cause and 
effect? Even the Buccesaion of day and night is un- 
doubtedly known to uh as an objective one, but we as 
certainly do not look upon them as wiuaes and effects of 
one another ; and as to their common cause, the whole 
world was in error till Copernicus came ; yet the correct 
knowledge of their sucuession was not in the least dis- 
turbed by that error. Hume's hypothesis, by the way, 
also finds its refutation through this; since the following 
of day and night upon each other — the most ancient of 
all successions and the one least liable to exception — has 
never yet misled anyone into taking them for cause and 
effect of each other. 

Elsewhere Eant asserts, that a representation only shows 
reality (which, I conclude, means that it ia distinguished 
from a mere menta,l ima^) hy our recognising its necessary 
connection with other representations subject to rule (the 
causal law) and its place in a determined order of the 
time-relations of our representations. But of how few 
representations are we able to know the place assigned to 
tliem by the law of causality in the chain of causes and 
effects ! Tet we are never embarrassed to distinguish ob- 
jective from subjective representations : real, from imagi- 
nary objects. When asleep, we are unable to make this 
distinction, for our brain is then isolated from the peri- 
pherical nervous system, and thereby from eitemal in- 
Ihiences. In our dreams therefore, we take imaginary for 
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tea.1 thijage, and it is only when we awaken : that it 

nerrouH Hensibilitj, aaid through this the outer world, 
e more comes within our coUBciouHiieHs, that we become 
(nware of our mistake ; still, even in our dreams, so long 
B they last, the <^usal law holda good, only an impossible 
material is often substituted for the usual one. We might 
almost think that Kant was influenced by Leibnitz in 
writing the passage we have quoted, howeTer much he 
differs from him iu all the rest of his philosophy ; es)>e- 
cially if we consider that Leibnitz expresses precisely 
similar Tiews, when, for instance, he says : " La vdrite des 

fchoses sensiblea ne consiste que dans la liaison des pheno- 
-menes, qui doit avoir sa raison, et c'eat ce qui los distingue 
■des songea. Le yrai Criterion, en matiire des 
objeta des sens, est la liaison des phfnom^nes, qui garantit 
luti vurltcB de fait, u IV'gard des ehoses senaibles hors de 
noua."' 

It is clear that iu proving the a priority and the ne- 
cessity of the causal law by the fat-t that the objective 
succession of changes ia known to us only by means of 
that law, and that, in so far, causality is a condition for 
all experience, Kant fell into a very singular error, and 
one which ia indeed so palpable, that the only way we can 
a4.-count for it is, by supposing him to have become so 
absorbed in the a priori part of our knowledge, that he 
lost sight of what would have been evident to anyone else. 
The only correct demonstration of the a. priority of the 
causal law is given by me in § 21 of the present work. 
That aprioriiy finds its confiiTuation every moment in the 
infallible security with which we expect experience to tally 
with the causal law : that is to say, in the apodeictic cer- 
L tainty we ascribe to it, a certainty which differs from 
B^rery other founded on induction — the certainty, for in. 
\ ' Leiboit^ " Nouvetux £&saU sue I'Eatendement," lib. it. uh. U. 
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stance, of empirically known laws of Nature— in tlittt we 
tan conceive no exception to the causal law anywhere 
within the world of experience. We can, for instance, 
conceive that in an exceptional case the law of gravitation 
might cease to act, but not that this could happen without 
a cause. 

Kant and Hume have fallen into opposite errors in their 
proofs. Hume asserts that ail emiBeq«ien.ee is mere se- 
quence; whereas £atit affirms that all sequence must ne- 
cessarily be coTinequence. Pure Understanding, it is true, 
can only conceive conseqTienee (causal result), and is no 
more able to conceive mere geqvence than to conceive the 
difference between right and left, which, like sequence, is 
only to be grasped by means of pure Sensibility. Empirical 
knowledge of the following of events in Time is, indeed, 
just as possible as empirical knowledge of juxtaposition of 
things in Space (this Kant denies elsewhere), but the way 
m which things follow upon one another in general in Time 
ran no more he explained, than the way in which one thing 
foUowB^^m another (as the effect of a cause) : the former 
knowledge is given and conditioned by pure Sensibility ; 
the latter, by pure Understanding. But in asserting that 
knowledge of the objective succession of phenomena can 
only be attained by meaus of the causal law, Kant commits 
the same error with which he reproaches Leibnitz : ' that 
of " intellectualising the forms of Sensibility." — My view 
ol succession is the following one. We derive our know- 
ledge of the bare pos»iiiiliiy of succession from the form 
iif Time, which belongs to pure Sensibility. The suc- 
cession of real objects, whose form is precisely Time, 
we know empirically, consequently as actual. But it is 
through the Understanding alone, by means of Causality, 
that we gain knowledge of the iiecea»ity of a succession of 

' Kanr, 
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Vtwo states : that is, of a change ; and even the fact tb&t m 

are able to conceive the neceasity of a aucceasion at all, 

proves alreadj that the causal law is not known to us 

empiiicaily, but ffiven ub u priori. The Principle of Suffi- 

<;ient Beason is the general expression for the fundamental 

form of the necessair connection between all our objects. 

i.e. representationa, which lies in the innermost depths of 

Qur cc^nitive faculty : it is the form common to all repre- 

[ sentations, and the only source of the conception of ne- 

l^eeagity, which contains absolutely nothing else in it and no 

' other import, than that of the following of the consequence. 

. when its reason has been established. Now, the reason 

why this principle determines the order of succession in 

Time in the class of representations we are now investi- 

j^ting, in which it figures as the law of causality, is, that 

Time is the form of these representations, therefore the 

necessary connection appears here as the rule of succession. 

In other forms of the principle of sufficient reason, the ' 

necessary connection it alwaya demands will appear under 

quite different forms from that of Time, therefore not as 

succession ; still it always retains the character of a neces- 

. sary connection, by which the identity of the principle '■ 

r under all its forms, or rather the unity of the root of all 

I the laws of which that principle is the common expression, 

I reveals itself. 

If Kant's asaertiou were correct, which I dispute, our 
I only way of knowing the reality of succession would be 
1 through its necessity ; but this would presuppose an 
I Understanding that embm,ced all the series of causes and 
I effects at once, consequently an omniscient Understand- 
Eant has burdened the Understanding with an 
>:nnp088ibility, merely in order to have less need of 
■'Sensibility. 

How can we reconcile Kant's assertion that our only 
I means of knowing the objective reality of succession is by 
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the netessity with wliioli efEect follows cause, with bis 
other aasertioii' that BuccessioD in Time is oar only empi- 
rical criterion for determining which of two states is 
eatise, and which effect. Who does not see the most 
obvious circle here ? 

If we knew objectiyeuess of auccesaion through Causality, 
we should never be able to think it otherwise than as 
Causality, and then it would be nothing else than Causality. 
Fi r, if it were anything else, it would have other distinc- 
tive signs by which to be recognised ; now this is just 
what Kant denies. Accordingly, if Kant were right, we 
could not say : " This state is the effect of that one, where- 
fore it follows it ; " for following and being an efEect, 
would be one and the same thing, and this proposition a 
tautolc^y. Besides, if we do away with all distinction . 
between following upon and following /row, we once m.ore 
yield the point to Hume, who declared all consequence to 
l>e mere se<)uence and therefore denied that distinction 
likewise. 

Kant's proof would, consequently, be reduced to this ; 
that, empirically, we only know actuality o£ aacceaaion ; 
but as besides we recognise necesgity of auccession in 
certain series of ocemreneea, and even know before all 
experience that every possible occurrence must have a 
fixed place in some one of these series, the reality and the . 
li. friority of the causal law follow as a matter of course, 
the only correct proof of the latter being the one I have 
given in § 21 of this work. 

Parallel with the Kantian theory : that the causal nexus 
alone renders objective anccession and our knowledge of it 
possible, there runs another : that coexistence and our 
knowledge of it are only possible through reciproci^. In 
the " Critique of Pure Reason " they are presented under 

I Kant, " Kril. d. r. Vem." vnl. i. p. 203 of the Ut edition ; p. 249 of 
ll,(: Bth edition. (Kn^tiah tranBlatiuu by M. Mullcr, p. .178.) 
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^^^e title : " Third An&log; of Exjicriejice." Here Kajtt 

^^%>eB so far as to say that " the co-existence of pheuomeua. 

which exercise do reciprocal action on one auuther, but are 

separata! by a perfectly empty spac«, could nerer beconit.- 

ou object of possible perception"' (which, by the way, 

Kuld be a proof a priori Chat there is iio empty Hpa<% 
iween the fixed stars), and that " the %ht which piayc 
vreetL our eyes and celestial bodies " — an expression 
conveying surreptitiously the thought, that this starlight 
not only a^ts upon our eyes, but is acted upon by them 
also — " produces an intercommunity Ijetween us and them, 
and proyes the co-existence of the latter." Now, even 
empirically, this last assertion is false ; since the sight of a 
fixed star by no means proves its coexistence simul- 
taneously with its spectator, but, at most, ita existence 
some years, nay even some ceutiirles before. Besides, tliia 
second Kantian theory stands and falls with the first, 
only it ie far more easily detected; and the nullity of 
) whole conception of reciprocity has been shown in 

li'The ai^uments I have brought forward against Kant's 
M>f may be compared with two previous attacks made on 
k by Feder," and by G. E. Schulze." 

* Not without considerable hesitation did I thus venture 
(in 1813) to attack a theory which had l>een universally 
received as a demonstrated truth, is repeated even now in the 
latest publications,' and forms a chief point in the doctrine 

iof one for whose profound wisdom I have the greatest 
pverence and admiration ; one to wlmm, indeed, I owe so 
. ' K«nt,"Krit. d.r.Vem.-pp, aia nndalSof tha Isledilion. (Eng- 
lish tnnsislion, pp. ISS nnd I8G.] 

' Feder, " Ueber Raum unil Cauaalitat." lect. S9. 

* G. K Schulie, " Kritik der tlieuretisclien Pliilosophifi," tqI. u. 

1. 42a iqq. 

* For instance, in FriDs' "KriLik der Tcrriuufl," vol. li. p. 85. 
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much, that his spLrit might truly any to me, in the worda 
of Homer : 

'AxXif I' ai rot d* o^SflXpui* ikov, g trpiv ir^fv.' 



§ 24, Of the Muapplicaiion of the Law of Caueatity. 

From the foregoing eipositiou it follows, tba^t the appli- 
cation of the causal lav to auything but cJtanges in the 
material, empirically given world, is an abuse of it. For 
inataoce, it ie bi miaapplication to make uae of it with refe- 
rence to physical forces, without which no changes could 
take place ; or to Matter, <m which they take place ; or to 
the world, to which we must in that case attribute an 
absolutely objective eust^uce iadependeutly of our in- 
tellect ; indeed in many other cases besides. I refer the 
reader to what I have said on this subject in my chief 
work.' Such misapplication a always arise, partly, through 
our taking the conception of cause, hke many other meta- 
physical and ethical conceptiona, in far too tmde a sense ; 
partly, through our foi^ttiug that the cauaal law ia cer- 
tainly a presupposition which we bring with us into the 
world, by which the perception of things outside us becomes 
possible: but that, just on that account, we are not 
authorized in extending beyond the range and indepen- 
dently of our cognitive faculty a principle, which has its 
origin in the equipment of that faculty, nor in assuming it 
to hold good as the everlasting order of the universe and 
of all that exists. 

' I lined from thine eyes the darkness which coToed them before. 
tTr.'sAd.) 
• " Die Well s. W. u. V." and edition, vol. ii ch. It. p, «m ttgq. ; 

Srd edilion, vol. il. p. 4b cf leqq. 
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§ 25. The Time in lehiek a Chaugt takeg place. 

Ab the Friuciple of SufBcieut Reason of Becoming ia 
Exclusively applicable to changes, we must not omit to 
"mention here, that the ancient philoBOphera had already 
raised the question aa to the time in which a change takes 
plaue, there being no possibility of it taking place during 
the existence of the preceding state nor after the nevr 
one has supervened. Yet, tf we assign a special time to it 
between both states, a body would, during this time, he 
neither in the first nor in the second state : a dying man, 
for instance, would be neither alive nor dead; a body 
neither at rest nor in movement: which would be absurd. 
The scruples and sophistic subtletieH which this question 
haa evoked, may be found collected together in Sextiia 
Empiricus " Adv. Mathem." lib. is. 267-271, and " Hypat." 
iii. c. li ; the subject is likewise dealt with by Qellius. I, 
vi, c. 13 — Plato' had disposed somewhat cavalierly of this 
knotty point, by maintaining that changes take place 
ntddenh/ and occupy no lime at ail ; they occur, he says, 
in the i£aif>'7c (in r^enliTw), which he calls an firorrot; 
^iffiF, i" XP°''V ouStf olira; a strange, timeless exiatence 
(which nevertheless comes within Time). 

It was accordingly reserved for the perspicacity of Aris- 
totle to clear up this difficult point, which he has done 
profoundly and exhaustively in the sixth Book of FhysicH, 
chap, i.-viii. His proof that no change takes place sud- 
denly (in Plato's ejai^vijc), but that each occurs only 
gradually and therefore occupies a, certain time, is based 
entirely upon the pure, a priori intuition of Time and of 
Space ; but it is also very subtle. The pith of this very 
lengthy demonstration may, however, lie reduced to the 
following propositions. When we say of objects that they 

' Plato, " Pu-mBiiiil™," [i. 13?, ed. Blp. 
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other, we meiin, that both have their extreme 
. common ; therefore only two estended things a 
be contermitious, never two indivisible ones, for then thej- 
would be one — i.e. only Unes, but not mere points, can be 
conterminoUB. He then transfers this from Space to Time. 
As there always remains a line between two points, ho there 
alnafs remains a time between two nowg ; this is the time 
in which a change' takes place^.e. when mie state is in the 
first, and another in the second, novj. This time, like every 
other, is divisible to infinity ; consequently, whatever is 
changing passes through an infinite number of degrees 
within that time, through wliich the second state gradually 
grows out of thafc_^rsf one. — The process may perhaps be 
made more intelligible by the following explanation. Be- 
tween two eonsecutive states the difference o£ which is 
perceptible to our senses, there are always several inter- 
mediate states, the difEerenee between which is not per- 
ceptible to us; because, in order to be sensuously per- 
ueptible, the newly arising state must have reached a 
certain degree of intensity or of magnitude : it is therefore 
preceded by degrees of lesser intensity or extension, in 
jiassiug through which it gradually arises. Taken collec- 
tively, these are comprised under the name of change, 
and the time occupied by them is called the time of change. 
Now, if we apply this to a body being propelled, the first 
effect is a certain vibration of its inner parts, which, after 
communicating the impulse to other parts, breaks out into 
external motion. — Aristotle infers quite rightly from the 
infinite divisibibty of Time, that everything which fills it, 
therefore every change, i.e. every passage from one state to 
another, must likewise be susceptible of endless subdivision, 
so that all that arises, dot's so in fact by the concourse of 
an infinite multitude of parts ; accordingly its genesis is 
always gradual, never sudden. From these principles and 
the consequent gradual arisinj; of each movement, he 
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I raws ttie weighty inference in the last chapter ot tlii^ 
bole, that nothing indivisible, no mere point can move. 
And with this conclusion Ka.nt's d'jfinition of Matter, as 
"that wliich moves in Space," completely harmonizes. 

This law of the continuity and gradual taking place of all 
changes which Aristotle was thus the first to lay down 
and prove, we find stated three times by Eant: in hi^ 
" Dissertatio de mundi sensibilis et intelligi bills forma," 
§ 14, in the " Critique of Pure Reason." ' and finally in 
his*'MetaphyBical First Principles of Natural Seieace,'" In 
all three places his exposition is brief, but also less thorough 
_ than that of Aristotle ; still, in the main, both entirely 
We can therefore hardly doubt that, directly ur 
indirectly, Kant must have derived these ideas from Aris- 
totle, though he does not mention him. Aristotle's pro- 
position — ol/K tan aWiiXaf i\6fnra to yiv (" the momenta 
of the present are not continuous") — we here find expressed 
in follows : " between two moments there is alwajs % 
time," to which may be objected that " even between two 
centuries there is none ; because in Time as in Space, there 
DiUBt always be a pure limit." — ^Tbus Kant, instead of men- 
tioning Aristotle, endeavours in the first and earliest of his 
three statements to identify the theory he is advancing' 
with Leibnitz' lex continuUatig. IS they really were the 
same, Leibnitz must have derived his from Aristotle. Now 
Leibnitz ^ first stated this Loi de la continwite in a letter to 
Bayle.* There, however, he calls it Prinevpe de I'ordre 
general, and gives under this name a very general, vague, 
chiefly geometrical argumentation, having no direct bearing' 
oa the tdme of change, which he does not even mention. 

' Kent, " Krit. d. r. Vem." 1st edi lion, p. 207 ; 6th edition, p. S53. 
(Englinh traaalation by M. Miille-, p. 182.) 

* Kant, " Melaphjsisahe Anf&ngsgriinde der MBturwissenwhiLn." 
"Bad ot ihe " AUgpnu 

* Aeoording U 




CHAPTER y. 

OS THE SECOND fiLASS OF OBJECTS FOE THE SUBJECT AND 
THE FORM OF THE PEIHCIPI.E OF BTU'FICIEIIT BE&BOy 
WHICH PEEDOM1NA.TB8 IN IT. 

§ 26. Explanation oftkU Gla«« of Objecii. 

THE ouly esBeDtial diBtinctioii between the huiann race 
a,nd auiuiala, which from time immemoria,! has been 
attributetl to a apecial cognitive faculty pel^uliar to man- 
kind, called Beasim, is based upon the fact tliat man owns 
ii class of representations which is not shared hj any 
animal. These are cane^>tuins, therefore abstract, as opposed 
to intuitive, representations, from which they are ncTerthe- 
less deriTed. The immediate consequence of this is, that 
auimak can neither speak nor laugh ; but indirectly all 
Lhuae various, important characteristics which distinguish 
human from anima! life are its consequence. For, through 
the supervention of abstract representation, motivation has 
now changed its character. Although human actions result 
with a necessity no less rigorous than that which rules the 
actions of animals, yet through this new kind of motiva- 
tion — 80 far as here it cyn.tists in tkougldit which render 
elective decieioa (i.e. a conscious conflict of motives) pos- 
sible — ^action with a purpose, with reflection, according to 
Diana and principles, in concert with others, &c. &c., now 
takes the place of mere impulse given by present, perceptible 
objects ; but by this it gives rise to all that renders human 
life so rich, so artificial, and so terrible, that man, in this 
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^^■^^Tecon 

^^BTestem Hemisphere, where his skin hits liecnme hleacJioil, 
^Bud wliere the primitive, true, profound reli^ons of hi^ 
first home could not follow him, now no longer reco^^sps 
animtUs as hie brethren, and falsely believes thvm to 
differ fuudaiaeDta,ll7 from him,, seeking to confirm this 
illusiou by calling them brutes, giving dfgradin); names tu 
the vital functions which they have in common with him, 
and proclaiming them outlaws ; and thus he hardens bis 
heart against that identity of being between them and 
himaelf, whith is nevertheless constantly obtruding itself 
upon liim. 

Still, as we have said, the whole difEerence lies in this^ 
that, besides the intuitive representations examined in the 
last chapter, which are shared hy animals, otlier, abstract 
representations derived from these intuitive ones, are lodged 
in the human brain, wititih is chiefly on this account so 
much larger than that of auimals. £epresentations of thi» 
sort have been called cmioeptiojis,^ because each compre- 
hends mnumerable individual things in. or rathex under. 
itself, and thuK forms a complex. " We may also defin'.' 
tliem as repreeeniatio'tte drawn from repretentatione. For, in 
forming them, the faculty of abstraction decomposes the ^ 
complete, intuitive representations described in our last 
chapter into their component parts, in order to think each 
of these parts separately as the different (jualities of, or 
relations between, things. By this process, however, tbe 
representations necessarily forfeit their perceptibility ; just 
as water, when decomposed, ceases to be fluid and visible. 
For although each quality thus isolated (abstracted) can 
quite well be thought by itself, it does not at all follow that 
itcanbe^erceipedbyitself. We form conceptions by dropping 
a good deal of what is given ua in perception, in order to be 

Bt^ff, eomprckentivt thonftlit, derived from hegn^tn, to coaipn.'- 

J. [Tr.l 

Inbrgrijf, tomprebeosivo lololity. ITr.] 
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able tothinli the rest by itself , To conceive thurefore, m 
to think less than we perceive. If, after conaidering diTeM 
ohjectB of perception, we drop something different belong- 
ing to each, yet retain what is the same in all, the reiult 
will be the gemis of that species. The generic conception 
is accordingly always the conception of every spe<dea 
lOTnprised under it, after deducting all that does not 
lielong to every species. Now, as every possible concep- 
tion may be thought aa a genus, a conception is always 
soinetfaing genera>l, and as such, not perceptible. Every 
conception has on this account also its gphere, as the s 
total ' of what may be thought under it. The highei 
ascend in abstract thought, the more we deduct, the leaa 
therefore remains to be thought. The highest, i.e. 
most general conceptions, are the emptiest and poorest, and 
at last become mere husks, suuh as, for instance, being, 
essence, thing, becoming, &c. Ac. — Of what avail, by the 
Way, can philosophical systems be, which arc only spun out 
«{ conceptions of this sort and have for their substanoe 
mere flimsy husks of thoughts like these ? They must of 
necessity be exceedingly empty, poor, and therefore also 
dreadfully tiresome. 

Now as representations, thus sublimated and analysed 
to form abstract conceptions, have, ae we have said, forfeitad 
iill perceptibility, they would entirely eaisipe our conscioua- 
nesB, and be of no avail to it for the thinking processes to 
which they are destined, were they not fixed and retained 
in our senses by arbitrary signs. These signs are words, 
In as far as they constitute the contents of dictionaries 
and therefore of language, words always designate generai 
representations, conceptions, never perceptible objects 
whereas a. lexicon which enumerates individual things, only 
contains proper names, not words, and is either a geo- 

' Inhrgriff. 
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raphical or faiBtorical dictionary : that ie to say. it euumi'- 
ratea what ia separated either by Time or hy Space ; for, 
i my readers know, Time and Space are the princijnuvi 
idividuationit. It ia only because animals are limited to 
^ mtuitive representations and incapable of any abstraction^ — 
incapable tlierefore of forming conceptions — that they arc 
without language, even when they are able to articulate 
words \ whereas they understand proper names. That il 
is this same defect which excludes them from laughter, I 
have shown in my theory of the ridiculoua.' 

On aualydng a long, eontinuoue speech made by a nmu 
of no education, we find in it an abundance of logical forme, 
clauses, turns of phrase, distinctions, and subtleties of all 
sorts, correctly expressed by means of grammatical forms 
^^ with their inflections aud constructions, and even with ii 
^^L.frequent use of the termo obliquvs. of the different moods, 
^^Biftc. &c., all in conformity with rule, which astonishes us. 
^^nuid in which we are forced to recognise an exteneive and 
^H'lterfectly coherent knowledge. Still this knowledge has been 
^^Biacquired on the basis of the perceptible world, the reduction 
^^Fof whose whole essence to abstract conceptions is the funda- 
mental business of the Season, and can only take place by 
means of language. In learning the use of language there- 
fore, the whole mechaniani of Eeason— that is, all that 
is essential in Logic — is brought to our consciousness. Now 
this can evidently not take place without considerable 
mental effort and fined attention, for which the desire to 
leam gives children tbe requisite strength. So long as 
that desire has before it what is really available and neceS' 
sary, it is vigorous, and it only appears weak when we try 
to force upon children that which is not suited to their 
comprehension. Thus even a coarsely educated child, in 
learning all the turns and subtleties of language, as veil 



I See "Die Well a. W, u. V." 
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. 13, and vol. ij. cb. 9, 
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through its own conTersation as that of othera, aocomplisbcs 
the development of its fieasou, and acquires that really 
concrete Logic, which consiata less in lo^eat rules than iti 
the proper application of them ; just aa the rules of 
harmony are learnt by [>c'rson8 of mnsii;a! talent simply by 
playing the piano, without reading mUKiu or studying . 
thorout;h-basH. — -The deaf and dumb alone are excluded 
Irum the above-mentioned logical training through tho 
aciiuiremeut of sfieecb ; therefore they are almost as un- 
leasonable as animals, when they have not been taught to 
read by the very artifli;ial means specially adapted for their 
requirements, which takes the place of the natural schooling 
of ReaaoTi. 



§ 27. The Utility of Conceptiom. 

The fundamental essence of our Reason or thinldng 
faculty is, as we have seen, the power of abstraetion, or the 
faculty of forming eonc^tume : it is therefore the presence 
of these in our consciouBnees which produces such amazing 
Tosults. That it should be able to do this, rests mainly on 
the following grounds. 

It is just because they coutain less than the representa- 
tions from which they are drawn, that conceptions are 
easier to deal with than representations ; they are, in fact, 
to these almost as the formula of higher arithmetic to tb« 
mental operations which give rise to them and which they 
represent, or as a logarithm to its number. They only 
contain just the part required of the many representations 
from which they are drawn ; if instead we were to trv 
to recall those representations themselves by means of 
the imagination, we should, aa it were, have to lug about 
a load of unessential lumber, which would only embarrass 
ua ; whereas, by the help of conceptions, we are enablerl 
to thint only those parts and relations of all these repre- 



I 
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'sentutions which aj^ wanted for each individual purpose : 
■o that their employment mny be compared to doing 
away with superfluous lug^ge, or to working with estraeta 
instead of plants themselves — with quinine, instead of 
bark. What is properly called thinking, in its uarroirest 
I, is the occupation of the intellect with conceptions : 
that is, the presence in our consciousness o£ the class of 
representations we now have before us. This is also what we 
eflecHon : a word which, by a figure of speech borrowed 

'from Optics, expresses at once the derivative and the 
Becondary character of this kind of knowledge. Now it is 
this thinking, this reflection, which gives man that deHbera- 
tion, which is wanting in animals. For, by enabling him 
to think many things under one conception, but always 
only the essential part in each of them, it allows him Jo 
drop at his pleasure every bind of distinc^tion, consequently 
even those of Time and of Space, and thus he acquires the 
power of embracing in thought, not only the past and tlie 
future, but also what is absent ; while animals are in 
every respect strictJy bound to the present. This delibera- 
tive faculty again is really the root of all those theoretical 
and practical achievements which give man so great a 
superiority over animals; first and foremost, of hia care 
for the future white taking the past into consideration ; 
then of his premeditated, systeiiiatic, methodical procedun.' 
in all undertakings, and therefore of the co-operation of 
many persons towards a common end. and, by this, of law, 
order, the State, &c. Ac. — But it is especially in Science 
■fhat the use of conceptions is important; for they are, pro- 
perly speaking, its materials. The aims of all the sciences 
luay, indeed, in the last resort, be reduced to knowledge of 
the particular through the general j now ]ihis is only 

[-possible by means of the diciuTti de omni et nvllo, and this, 

lAgain, is only possible through the existence of couceptioiis. 

rAristolle therefore says: avtu yii' yap rii- taflcj^ou oh>: torn' 
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i-7iiaT{i[it)y \a0tlv ' (abeque univeTaalibua enim non datur 
tinentia). Conceptions are precisely those wiivenaMa, 
whose mode of eiistenee formed the argument of the kmf; 
eontroTersj between the Realists and Nominaliata in the 
Middle Ages. 



§ 2y. Beprexeniaiivee of ConcejilioTtx. The Facutiy of 
Judf/ment. 

Conceptioua must not be confounded with pictures of 
the imagination, these being intuitive and complete, there- 
fore individual representations, although thej are not 
called forth hj sensuous impressions and do not there- 
fore belong to the eomploi of experience. Even when 
used to repregenl a conception, a picture of the imagination 
(phantasm) ought to be distinguished from a conception. 
Wo use phantaBiiiB as represeTitoHvea of eonc^Uotis when 
we try to grasp the intuitive representation itself that has 
given rise to the conception and to make it tally with 
that conception, which is in all cases impossible; for 
there is no representation, for instance, of dc^ in general, 
colour in general, triangle in general, number in general, 
nor is there any picture of the imagination which corre- 
sponds to these conceptions. Then we evoke the phantasm 
of some dog or other, which, as a representation, must in 
aU cases be determined : that is, it must have a certain 
size, shape, colour, &c. &c. ; even though the conception 
represented by it has no such determinations. When we 
use such T^iresentativet of ennceptiona however, we are 
always conscious that they are not adequate to the concep- 
tions they represent, and that thev are full of arbitrary 
determinations. Towards the end of the first part of his 
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Twelfth EsBaj on Human Underatanding, Hume expresKH 
kimself in agreement with this view, as alao Bousseau in 
his "JMbcoutb aur rOrigine de I'ln^galitt'." ' Kant'a doc- 
trine, on the contrary, ia a, totally differeat one. The 
matter is one which introspection and clear reflection can 
alone decide. Each of ub must therefore examine bimselt' 
aa to whether he is conecious in his own conceptiouB of a 
Moni^ram of Pure Imagination a priori ; " whether, for 
instance, when he thinks dog. he is consi'ioua of something' 
ekien el Ump ; or whether, as I have here explained 
is either thinking an abstract conception through his 
IBeason, or representing some repreaentative of that con- 
ception as a complete picture through his imagination. 

All thinking, in a wider Benae : that is, all inner activity 
of the mind in general, uecessitateB either words or pic- 
tures of the imagination : without one or other of these it 
haa nothing to hold by. They are not, however, both ne- 
cesaaty at the aame time, altbuugh tbey may co-operate to 
their mutual support. Now, thinking in a narrower aense — - 
that is, abstract reflection by means of words — is either 
purely logical reasoning, in which caae it keeps strictly to 
its own sphere ; or it touches upon the limits of perceptible 
representations in order to come to an understanding with 
them, so as to bring that which is given by experience and 
'.gTBsped by perception into connection with abstract con- 
itiona resulting from clear reflection, and thus to gain 
wmplete posseaaion of it. In thinking therefore, we seek 
^her for the conception or rule to wbich a given percep- 
tion belongs, or for the particular case which proves a 
given conception or rule. In this quality, thinking ia an 
activity of the/acwWy of judgment, and indeed in the first 
case a reflective, in the second, a aubsuming activity. The 
&iculty of judgment is accordingly the mediator between ' 
intuitive and abstract knowledge, or between the Under- 

' Tujl the First, in tlie middle. 
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lierstanding and the Beason. In most men it has merely 
riidimentary, often even merely nominal eiistence ; ' they 
are deBtiaed to follow the lead of others, and it is as well 
not to conTerae with them more than is neceBsary. 

The true kernel of all knowledge is that reflection which 
works with the help of intuitive representations; for it 
goes back to the fountain-head, to the basis of all eoncep- 
tionB. Therefore it generates all really originaJ thoughts, 
all primary and fundamental views and all inventions, so 
far as chance had not the largest share in them. The 
'Uftderetanding prevails in this sort of thinking, whilst the 
Reaatm is the chief factor in purely abstract reflection. 
Certain thoughts which wander about for a long time in our 
heads, belong to this sort of reflection : thoughts which 
come and go, now clothed in one kind of intuition, now iu 
another, until they at last become clear, fix themselves in 
conceptions and find words to express them. Some, in- 
deed, never find words to express them, and these are. 



unfortunately, the best of all; qam 
Apuleius says. 

Aristotle, however, went too far 
reflection is possible without pictui 
tion. Nevertheless, what he aaya on 









in thinking that no 

es of the jmagina- 

this point,' oiiJiirori 

phanlaimiale w«7i- 



quam inteltigit),' and Sray Biiiipn, araynrj a/ia « 
Ocuiptri' (qui contemplatur, neceg»e est, una ciim phantatmate 
rontenvpletur),* and again, rixir dvk tan aytv (farTaafiaraz 
(Jim non poiegt, nt sine phantasmate qvidquam intelli. 
' Let any one to whom this aasertioD mny appear hyperbolical, con- 
sider the fato of Golbe'a "Theory of Coloum" {Farhenlikrr), and 
ahnuld be woniicr at mj finding a corroboration fcir it in that fatR, he 
will himaulf hare corrobnrateil il a secnnd time. 
. ■ AriBtot. *' De amma," iii. c c 3, ", 8. 
= " The mind never thinks without [Ihe Bid of) an imnge." [Tr.] 
* '■ He who ubsorves anything must obcervc somi.' image aluiig 
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^^Byntur),' — made a strong impreBsion upon the thinkers of tfa<> 
^^" fifteenth and sisteenth centuries, who therefore frequently 
and emphatitally repeat what he says. Pico deUa Miraudola/ 
fov instance, says ; Necease est.euTti, qm ratiocinahiT et intellufil, 
phanlasmcUa spectdari; — Melanchthon " says: Oporltt inlel- 
ligenlem phantavnuUa tpetmlam, ;— Euid Jord. Brunua ' saya, 
dicUAriMotelM: oportel scire vote niem.phantasmataepecttlari. 
Pomponatiua ' expreasea himself in the same sense.-— Or 
the whole, all that can be affirmed is, that every true and 
primary notion, every genuine philosophic theorem even, 
must have some sort of intuitive view for its innermost 

■ kernel or root. This, though Boinething momentary ' and 
Etiigle, subaequentJy imparts life and spirit to the whole 
auaJyais, however eibaUHtive it may be, — just as one drop 
of the light reageat Buficea to tin^ a whole solution 
with the colour of the precipitate which it causes. When 
an analysis has a kernel of this sort, it is like a bank note 
issued by a firm which has ready money wherewith to back 
L it ; whereas every other analysis proceeding from mere 
I combinationa of abstract conceptions, resembles a bank 
I note which is issued by a firm which has nothing but other 
vpaper obligations to back it with. All mere rational talk 
1 thus renders the result of given conceptions clearer, but 
I does not, strictly speaking, bring anything new to light. 
I It might therefore be left to each individual to do himself, 
I instead of filling whole volumes every day. 

§ 29. Principle of Sitffieieni Reason of Knowing. 
But, even in a narrower sense, thinking does not consiat 
■ in the bare presence of abstract conceptions in our con- 
" De Memoria," o. 1 : "It, is impoasibla to think without (the aid 
130. ' " De iM)mposilkii 

M Momcnlanes und EinlteilUchet." 
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Bciousness, but rather in connecting or separating two or 
more of tbese conceptions under sundry reBtrictiona and 
modificationa which Logic indicatea in the Theoiy of Judg- 
mente. A relation of this sort between conceptions dia- 
tinctly Uiought and eiprcBsed we call a judgment. Now, 
with reference to these judgments, the Principle of Suffi- 
cient Beason here once more holds good, yet in a widely 
different form from that which haa been explained in the 
preceding chapter ; for here it appears as the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason of Knowing, priMipi'u.m rationif buj- 
iicientig eognoscendi. As such, it aaserts that if a,judgmeiif 
, is to eipress knowledge of any kind, it must have a auffi- 
oient reaaon : in Tirtue of which quahty it then receives the 
predicate trite. Thus trulh is the reference of a judgment 
to something different from itself, called ita reaaon or 
ground, which reason, as we ahall presently see, itself 
tidmits of a considerable variety of kinda. Aa, however, 
thia reason la invariably a aomcthiug upon which the 
judgment rests, the German term for it, viz.. Grand, is not 
iU chosen. In Latin, and in all languagea of Latin origin, 
the word by which a reason of knowledge is designated, is 
the same as that used for the faculty of Reason {ratio- 
einatv)) : both are called ratio, la ragione, la raxon, la raUon, 
the reaton. From thia it ia evident, that attaining know- 
ledge of the reasons of judgments had been recognised aa 
Season's highest function, its busineaa <ar' iloyiiy. Now, 
these grounds upon which a judgment may rest, may be 
divided into four different kinds, and the truth obtained 
by that judgment will correspondingly differ. They are 
stated in the following paragraph. 

§ 30. Logical Truth. 

A judgment may have for its reason another judgment ; 
in this case it haa logical ur formal truth. Whether it has 
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I material truth also, remainB an open questioD and depends 
I whut^uer the judgment on which it rests has material 
I truth, or whether the series of judgments on which it is 
I founded leads to a judgment "which has material truth, or 
not. This founding of a judgment upon another judgment 
alwaja originates in a comparison between them which 
takes place either directly, by mere conversion or contra- 
l.>oaitJon,or by adding a third judgment, and then the truth 
of the judgment we are founding becomes evident through 
their mutual relation. This operation is the complete 
mjllogitm. It is brought about either by the opposition or 
by the subsumption of conceptions. As the syllogism, 
which is the founding of one judgment upon another by 
means of a third, never has to do with anything but judg- 
ments ; and as judgments are only combinations of concep- 
I tions, and conceptions again are the exclusive object of onr 
[ Beason : syllogizing baa been rightJy caJled Season's special 
function. The whole syllogistic science, in fact, is nothing 
but the sum-total of the rules fur applying the principle of 
sufficient reason to the mutual relations of judgments! 
consequently it is the canon of logical truth. 

Judgments, whose truth becomes evident through the 
I four well-known lawsof thinking, must likewise be regarded 
' us based upon other judgmeiita ; for tliese four laws are 
themselves precisely judgments, from which follows the 
truth of those other judgments. For instance, the judg- 
ment: " A triangle is a space enclosed within three lines." 
has for its last reason the Principle of Identity, that is to 
say, the thought expressed by that principle. The judg- 
ment, " No body is without eitension," has for its last 
reason the Principle of Contradiction. This again, " Every 
judgment is either true or untrue," has for its last reason 
I the Principle of the Excluded Middle ; and finally, *' No 
I one can admit anything to be true without knowing 
[ why," has for its last reason the Principle of Sufficient 
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H^^a^on of KJiowing. In the general emplovmeiit of 
Keason, ve do not, it is tj-ue, before admitting them to be 
true, reduce judgments which follow from the four laws of 
thinking to their last reaBons, aa premisses; for most men 
are even ignorant of the very existence of these abstract laws. 
The dependence of such judgments upon them, as their 
premisses, is however no more diminiBhed by this, than the 
dependence of the first judgment upon the second, as its 
premiBB, is diminished by the fact, that it is not at all ne- 
cessary for the principle, " all bodies incline towards the 
centre of the eiirth," to be present in the consciousness of 
any one who says, " this body will fall if ita support is 
removed." That in Logic, therefore, intriiitiv tnilk should 
hitherto have been attributed to all judgments founded 
exclusively on the four laws of thinking ; that is to say. 
that these judgments should hare been pronounced directly 
iTue, and that this iniriKsic logical truth should have been 
distinguished from extrinsic logical truth, as attributed 
to all judgments which have another judgment for their 
reason, I cannot approve. Every truth is the reference of 
a judgment to something ovtuide of it, and the term in- 
trinsic truth is a contradiction, 

§ 31. Empirical Truth. 

A judgment may be founded upon a representation of 
the first class, i.e. a perception by means of the senses, 
consequently on experience. In this case it has material 
truth, and moreover, if the judgment is founded iwrtie' 
diately on cEperience, this truth is empirical i^idk. 

When we say, " A judgment has material Iruih," wb 
mean on the whole, that ita conceptions are connected, 
separated, limited, according to the requirements of tha 
intuitive representations through which it is inferred. To 
attain knowledge of this, is tie direct function of the 
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factUly of judgment, as the mediator between the intuitive 
and the abstract or discursive faculty of knowing — in 
other words, between the Understanding and the Reason. 



§ 32. Transcendental Truth, 

The forms of intuitive, empirical knowledge which lie 
within the Understanding and pure Sensibility may/ as con- 
ditions of all possible experience, be the grounds of a judg- 
ment, which is in that ease synthetical a priori. As neverthe- 
less this kind of judgment has material truth, its truth is 
transcendental; because the judgment is based not only on 
experience, but on the conditions of all possible experieiice * 
lying within us. For it is determined precisely by that 
which determines experience itself: namely, either by the 
forms of Space and of Time perceived by us a priori, or by 
the causal law, known to us d priori. Propositions such 
as : two straight lines do not include a space ; nothing 
happens without a cause; matter can neither come into 
being nor perish ; 3 x 7 = 21, are examples of this kind 
of judgment. The whole of pure Mathematics, and no 
less my tables of the PrcedicabUia a priori,^ as well as 
most of Kant's theorems in his *' Metaphysische Anfangs- 
f^runde derNaturwissenschaft," may, properly speaking, be 
adduced in corroboration of this kind of truth. 



§. 33. Metahgical Truth. 

Lastly, a judgment may be founded on the formal con- 
ditions of all thinking, which are contained in the Reason; 
and in this case its truth is of a kind which seems to me best 
defined as metahgical truth. This expression has nothing 
at all to do with the " Metalogicus " written by Johannes 

1 See « Die Wel^ a. W. u. V." 3rd edition, ?oL ii, ch. ir. p. 56. 
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SariBberriensis in the twelEth centurj. for he declares ia 
hifl prologue. " quia Logioas rugcepi patrocinium, Metalogicu* 
ijMcrt^iM Mf liber." and never makes use of the word again. 
There are only four metalogicallj true judgments of this 
Bort, which were discovered long ago by induction, and 
called the laws of all thinking ; although entire uniformity 
of opinion as to their expreeaion and even as to their 
number has not yet been arrived at, whereas all agree 
perfectly as to what they a,re on the whole meant to indi- 
cate. They are the following :— 

1. A subject ie equal ta the sum total of its predicates, 
or a = a. 

2. No predicate can be attributed and denied to a sub- 
ject at the same time, or a = — a = o, 

3. One of two opposite, contradictory predicates must 
belong to every subject. 

4. Truth is the reference of a judgment to something 
outside of it. as its sufficient reaaon. 

It is by means of a kind of reflection which I am in- 
clined to call Season's self-examination, that we know that 
these judgments express the conditions of all tliinking, 
and therefore have these conditions for their reason. 
For, by the fruitlessnesa of its endeavours to think iu 
opposition to these laws, our Reason acknowledges them 
to be the conditions of all possible thinking: we then find 
out, that it is just as impossible to think in opposition 
to thettt, as it is to move the members of our body in a 
contrary direction to their joints. If it were possible for 
the subject to know itself, these laws would be known to 
us immediately, and we should not need to try experi- 
ments with them on objects, i.e. representations. In this 
respect it is juat the same with the reasons of judgments 
Vrhich have transcendental truth; for they do not either 
come into our consciousness immediately, but only in 
amcreto, by means of objects, i.e. of repreaeutatioua. In 




milcaTouriiig, for instance, to cooceiye a eliange without a 
* preceding uauae, or a passing into or out of being u£ 
Matter, we become aware that it is impossible ; more- 
OTer we recognise this impoaaibility to be an objective 
ooe, although its root lies in our intellect ; for we could not 
otherwise bring it to consciousness in a Bubjective waj. 
There is, on tlie whole, a strong likeness and connection 
between transcendental and metalogical truths, whicli 
shows that they spring from a common root. In this 
chapter we see the Principle of Sufficient Keason chieflj as 
metalogical truth, whereas in the last it appeared as 
r transcendental truth and in the next one it will again be 
KBeen as transcendental truth under another form. In the 
P.present treatise I am taking apoL'ial pains, preeiaely ou 
■this account, to establish the Principle of Sufficient Season 
[as a judgment haying a fourfold reason ; by which I do 
jiot mean four different reasons leading conf-igently to 
ft the same judgment, but one reason presenting itself under 
■ a fourfold aspect : and this is what I call its Fourfold 
I Soot. The other three metaJt^cal truths so strongly 
^Ksemble one another, that iu considering them one is 
lUmost necessarily induced to search for their common 
' m, as I have done in the Ninth Chapter of the 
»nd Volume of my chief wort. On the other hand, they 
~ differ considerably from the Principle of Sufficient Reason. 
If we were to seek an analogue for the throe other meta- 
logical truths among transcendental truths, the one I should 
choose would be this : Substance, I mean Mutter, is per- 
manent. 



Ai the class of representations I have dealt with in 
this chapter belongs excIusiTely to Man, and as all that 
distinguishes human life so forcibly from that of animaL 
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and confers so great a superiority on man, is, as we huvfi 
ehown, baaed upon his faculty for these representations, 
tliis faculty eTidentty and unquestionably constitutes that 
Season, whiub from time immemorial has been reputed 
the prerogative of mankind. Likewise all that has been 
considered by all nations and in all times explicitly as 
the work or manifestation of the Beason, of the Xayoc, 
Xuyiftar, Xo'yiimicav, ratio, la ragione, la razon. la raison, 
reason, may evideutly aUo be reduced to what is only 
possible for abstrac-t, discufBiTe. refleetire, mediate know- 
ledge, conditioned by words, and not for mere intuifiTe, 
imoLediate, sensuous knowledge, which belongs to animals 
also. Cicero ri|;htly places ratio el oralio together,' and de- 
scribes them a,a quaidoceiidc,digcendo, commtunicando, digeep' 
lando, judieando, eoneiliat itUer se homines, &c. &c., and' 
ratioTiem dieo, et, aiplacet, plwibttt veriis, menfttm, conmlivm, 
cogitalionem, prudentiam. And' ratio, qua una prisgtamus 
beluit, per quam, eonjeetura valemug, argumentamiir, refelli- 
mua, disserimwe, conjieimua aliquid, concliidimm. But, in all 
ages and countries, philosophers have invariably expressed 
themselyes in this sense with respect to the Reason, even to 
Kant himself, who still defines it as the faculty for prin- 
(^iplea and for inference; although it cannot be denied that 
be first gave rise to the distorted views which followed. In 
my piHneipal work,' and also in the Fundamental Pro- 
blems of Ethics, I have spoken at great length about the 
agreement of all philosophers on this point, as well as 
about the true nature of Reason, as opposed to the dis- 
torted couteptious for which we have to thank the pro- 

' Cieer. "DeOflic."i. 16. " /A-;/r, " De nat.deor." ii. r. 

' i&m, "DeLeg-" i- '<>■ 

' See " Die W«tt a. W. u. V." Sod edition, vol i. $ B, kod also in 
tbe Appendix, pp. ^77-585 (3rd edition, pp. GtO-6£0), and ag&in rol. ii. 
cb. Ti. ) fiaally "Die b. QP. d. Ethik," pp. 148-191 (2nd edition, 
pp. 1M.161). 
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(BBors of philosophy of tkia century. I need not theirfore 
ipeat what has already been said there, and shall limit 
txiyaeU to the following consideration a. 

Our professors of philosophy have thought fit to do away 
with the name which had hitherto been given to that faculty 
of thinking and [londering by meana of reflection and con- 
ceptions, which distinguishes man from animals, which 
Qeceasitates lauguagc while it qualifier us for its UKe. 
ith which all human deliberation and all human achieve- 
its haug together, and which had therefore always been 
this light and onderstood in this sense by all 
WtionB and even by all philosophers. In defiance of all 
sound taste and custom, our professors decided that this 
faculty should henceforth be called Underetaitdiiuj instead of 
Beaton, and that all that is derived from it should be named 
inteUigent instead of rational, which, of course, had a strangi.-. 
awkward ring about it, like a discordant tone la music. 
For in all ages and countries the words understandiiig, 
inteUectitu, actimen, per»picacia, aagacUat, &o. Ac, had been 
used to denote the more intuitive faculty described in our 
last chapter ; and its results, which differ specifically from 
those of Season here in question, have always been called 
ivielligent, tagacious, clever, &c. &c. Intelligent aoA rational 
were accordingly always distinguished one from the other, 
aa manifestations of two entirely and widely different mental 
faculties. Our professional philosophers could not* how- 
ever, take this into account ; their policy required the 
sacrifice, and in such cases the cry is ; " Move on, truth ; 
for we have higher, weU-defined i i.na in view ! Make way 
for UB, truth, in ■aiajore'm. Dei gloriam., as thou hast lonpj- 
ago learnt to do ! Is it thou who givest fees and pensions Y 
Move on, truth, move on ; betake thyeelf to merit and 
crouch in the comer ! " The fact was, they wanted Keason'tt 
place and name for a faculty of their own creation and 
fabrication, or to speak more correctly and honestly, for a 
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completclv fictitious facultj, destined to help them ont of 
the straits to which Kant had reduced them ; a faculty 
for direct, metaphrgical knowledge : that is to aaj, one 
which tranBcends all possible experience, is able to graap 
the world of things in themselves and their relations, and 
is therefore, before all, conBcdoaeneBs of Qod {OoUesbeuruttt- 
sein) : that is, it knows Giod the Lord immediately, con- 
straeB a priori the way in which he has created the UniverBo, 
or, should thisBound too trivial, the way in which he has pro- 
duced it out of himself, or to a certain degree generated it 
by some more or less necessary vital process, or again — as 
the moat convenient proceeding, howerer comical it may 
appear — simply " disnuBsed" it, according to the cnstom 
of sovereigns at the end of an andience, and left it to get 
upon its legs by itself and walk away wherever it liked. 
Nothing less than the impudence of a scribbler of nonsense 
like Hegel, could, it is true, be found to venture upon this 
last step. Tet it is tom-foolery like this which, lai^ely 
amplified, has filled hundreds of volumes for the last fifty 
years under the name of eognitions of Keason {Vemunfter- 
kemttttiise), and forms the argument of so many works 
called philosophical by their authors, and scientific by others 
— one would think ironically— this etpression being even 
repeated to satiety. Bea»on, to which all this wisdom 
is falsely and audaciously imputed, is pronounced to be 
a " Bupersensuoua faculty," or a faculty "for ideaa;" 
in short, an oracular power lying within us, designed 
directly for Metaphysics. During the last half-eentury, 
however, there has been considerable discrepancy of opinion 
among the adepts as to the way in which all these super- 
senauouB wonders are perceived. According to the moat 
audacious, Reason has a direct intuition of the Absolute, 
or even ad liMljtm of the Infinite and of its evolutions to- 
wards the Finite. Others, somewhat less bold, opine that 
its mode of receiving this information partakes rather of 
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audition than of vision ; since it does not eiactly see, but 
merely heart (vemimmt), what is going on in " cloud-cuckoo- 
" (vi^XoiMKKvyia), and then honeatlj transmits wfa&t 
1 has thus received to the Understanding, to be worked u]> 
[sto text-bookB. According to a pun of Jacobi's, even the 
* for Beaaon, " Vfrrmnft," is derived from 

■this pretended " Vemehinejt ; " whereas it evidently comes 
From that " Veniehmen " which is conveyed by laoiguagt' 
and conditioned by Reason, and by which the distinct per- 
ception of words and their meaning is designated, as opposed 
to mere sensuous hearing which animals have also. This 

r miserable jeu de mots nevertheless continues, after half a 
intury. to find favour; it paBses for a serious thought. 

Kguy even for a proof, and has been repeated over and over 
The moat modest among the adepts again aaseri. 

Bthat Beasim neither sees nor hears, therefore it receives* 

Iseither a vision nor a report of aU these wonders, and has 
I. mere vague Ahndung, or misgiving of them ; but then 
they drop the d, by which the word (Ahnwng) acquires a 
peculiar touch of silliness, which, backed up as it is by th!> 
sheepish lookof the apostlefor the time being of this wisdom, 

^«anDot fail to gain it entrance. 
My readers know that I only admit the word idea in its 
primitive, that is Platonic, sense, and that I have treated 
thifl point at length and exhaustively in the Third Book of 
my chief work. The French and English, on the other 
hand, certainly attach a very commonptace, but quite clear 
and definite meaning to the word idee, or idea ; whereas 
the GlermanB lose their heads as soon as they hear the word 
Ideen; ' all presence of mind abandons them, and they feel 
e if they were about to ascend in a balloon. Here there- 
's was a field of action for our adepts in intellectual intui- 
iaon; sothemostimpudent of them, the notorious c^rZatai) 
'especiBll; whan prunounced UeddAett." 
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H^el, withont more ado. called his theory of the uniTerse 
and of all things " Die Idee," and in this of couree all 
thonght that they had something to lay hold of. StlU, if 
we inquire into the nature of these ideae for which Boason is 
prononneed to be the faculty, without letting ourseWes be 
put out of countenance, the explanation usually giTen is an 
empty, high-flown, confused verbiage, in set periods of such 
lougth, that if the reader does not fall asleep before liu 
lias half read it, he will find himaelf l>ewildered rather than 
enlightened at the end ; nay, be may even have a suspicion 
that the&e ideas are very lite i;hin]iEra3. Meanwhile, ^ould 
anyone show a desire to know more about this sort of ideas, 
he will have all kinds of things served up to him. Now it 
vriil be the chief subjects of the theses of Scholasticism — . 
I allude here to the representations of God, of an immortal 
Soul, of a real, objectively existent World and its l&wa — 
which £ant himseU haa unfortunately called Ideae of 
Reason, erroneously and unjusti^bly, as I have shown in 
my Critique of his philosophy, vet merely with a view to 
proving the utter impossibility of demonstrating them and 
their want of all theoretical authority. Then again it will 
be. as a variation, only God, Freedom, and Immortalitj ; at 
other times it will be the Absolute, whose acquaintance we 
have already made in § 20, as the Cosmological Proof, forced 
t« travel incognito ; or the Infinite as opposed to the Finite ; 
for, on the whole, the German reader is disposed to con- 
tent himself with such eniptytalkaathia, without peroeiving 
that the only clear thought he can get out of it is, ' that 
which has an end ' and ' that which has none.' ' The 
Good, the True, and the Beautiful,' moreover, stand high 
iu favour with the sentimental and tender-hearted as 
pretended ideas, though th ey are really only three very wido 
and abstract conceptions, because thev are extracted from 
a multitude of things and relations ; wherefore, like many 
other suuh ahstracta, they are exceedingly empty. As regard 
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thfir contenta, I ha.ve showa above (§ 29) that Truth is a 
quality belonging exclusively to judgments : that is, a logical 
quality; andas to the other two a&«tractfi, I refer my readem 
partly to § 65 of the first volume, partly to the entire Third 
Book of my chief work. If, nevertheless, a very solemn and 
mysteriouB air is assumed and the eyebrows are raised up 
to the wig wheneyer these three meagre ahgimcla are 
mentioned, young people may easily be induced to believe 
that something peculiar and inexpressible lies behind them, 
which entitles them to be called ideas, and harnessed to 
the triumphal car of this would-be metaphysical B«aaon. 

. When therefore we are told, that we possess a faculty 
for direct, material (i.e., not only formal, but substantial), 
Bupersensnous knowledge, (that is, a knowledge which 
transcends all possible experience), a faculty specially de- 
signed for metaphysical insight, and inherent in us for 
this purpose — -I must take the hberty to call this a down- 
nght; lie. For the Bligbteat candid aelf-exaiaiiuition will 
I suffice to convince us that absolutely no such faculty re- 
I sides within us. The result at which all honest, competent, 
I authoritative thinkers have arrived in the course of ages, 
' moreover, tallies exactly with my assertion. It is as fol- 
lows; All that is innate in the whole of our cognitive 
faculty, all that is therefore d priori and independent of 
experience, is strictly limited t-o the formal part of know- 
ledge: thatis, to thecODBciousneaaof the peculiar functions 
of the intellect and of the only way in which they can 
possibly act ; but in order to give material knowledge. 
these functions one and all require material from out- 
side. Within ua therefore lie the forma of external, ob- 
jective perception: Time and Space, and then the law of 
Causality— as a mere form of the Understanding which 
enables it to construct the objective, corporeal worlds 
finally, the formal part of abstract knowledge : thia last is 
I deposited and treated of in Logic, which our forefathers 
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therefore rightly called the Theory of Scnson. But this 
Tery Jxtgio teaches ua alao, that the conceptiont which con- 
Btitute those judgraenta and conclusions to which all logical 
lawBrefer.must loot to inh/i'd'j'eknowledgef or their ma/mol 
and their eon^en/; just as the Understanding, which creates 
thii intuitive knowledge, looks to Eensatios for the material 
which giyes content to its A priori formB, 

Thus all that is material in our knowledge : that ie to say, 
all that cannot be reduced to subjective form, to individual 
mode of activity, to functions of our intellect, — its whold 
material therefore, — comee from ontside ; that ia, in the last 
resort, from the objective perception of the corporeal world, 
which has its origin in sensation. Kow it is this intuitive 
and, so far as material content is concerned, empirical 
knowledge, which Reason^real Eeason — works up into con- 
ceptions, which it fiies sensuously by means of words ; these 
conceptions then supply the materials for its endless combi- 
nationB through jtidgmentR and conduEiona, which fODstitutfl 
the weft of our thought-world. Eeagon therefore has abso- 
lutely no material, but merely a formal, content, and this is 
Ihe object-matter of Logic, which consequently containsonly 
forms and rules for thinking operations. In reflecting, 
Season is absolutely forced to take its material contents 
from outside, i.e., from the intuitive representations which 
the Understanding has created. Its functions are exercised 
on them, first of all, in forming eoneeptiona, by dropping 
some of the various qualitiesof things while retaining others, 
which are then connected together to a conception. Bepre- 
aentations, however, forfeit their capacity for being intui- 
tively perceived by this process, while they become easier to 
deal with, as has already been shown. It is therefore in 
this, and in this alone, that the efficiency of Reason consists; 
whereas it can never supply material ettnient from itg own re- 
eowcee.^-lt has nothing but forms : its nature is feminine ; 
it only conceives, hut does not generaie. It is not by mere 
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chance that the Eeason is feminiue in all Latin, as well aa 
Teutonic, languages ; whereaB the UnJerstantling is in- 
Tariahly maficuline. 

In using such e^ipressions ax ' sound ReuBon teaches 
thiB,' or • Reason should control passion,' we bj no means 
imply that Keaeon fumisbes material knowledge out of its 
own resources; but rather do we point to the reaolta of 
rational reflection, that is, to logical infexence from prin- 
ciples which abstract knowledge has gradually gathered 
from experience and by whit-h we obtain a clear and com- 
prehenaiTB view, not only of what is empirically neceaear}', 
and may therefore, the case occurring, be foreseen, but 
even of the reason B and consequences of our own deeds also. 
BeasonaMe or rational is everywhere synonymous with con- 
twtent or logical, and conversely ; for Logic ia only Reason's 
natural procedure itaelf, espressed in a system of rules ; 
therefore these expressions (rational and logical) stand in 
the same relation to one another as theory ami practice. 
Exactly in this same aeuse too, when we speak of a 
reasonable conduct, we mean by it one which is quite con- 
aistent, one therefore which proceeds from general con- 
ceptions, and is not determined by the transitory impres- 
sion of the moment. By this, however, the morality of 
such conduct is in no wise determined : it may be gooil 
or bad indifferently. Detailed eiplanations of aU this are 
to be found in my " Critique of Kant'a Philosophy," ' and 
also in my " Fundamental Prolilema of Ethics." ' Notions 
derived from pure Reason are, lastly, those which have 
their source in the formal part, whether intuitive or reflective, 
of our cognitive faculty ; thoHo, consequently, which we are 
&ble to bring to our consciousness ajiriori, that is, without 

I "Die Welt a. W, n. V." 2nd edition, vol. i. p. STB rf mjj- i 3"' 
edition, p. BIO el tej. 

' Scliopeiihiiuftr, "Dia beiden Grund problems der Elliih," p. ISi, 
and edition, p. 149 cl «■?, 
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the help of eiperience. They are invariably based upoa 
principles which have transcend entjil or metalogical truth. 
A Eeason, on the other hand, which supplies material 
I>Bowledge primarily out o£ ita own resources and conveja 
positive mformation transcending the sphere of possible 
eiperience ; a Heason which, is order to do this, must 
necessarily contain innate ideas, is a. pure fictioo, in- 
vented by our professional philosophers and a product 
of the terror with which Kant's Critique of Pure Reason 
has inspired them. I wonder now, whether these gentle- 
men know a certain I^ocke and whether they have ever 
read his works? Perhaps they may have done so in 
times long gone by, cursorily and superficially, while look- 
ing down complacently on this great thinker from the 
heights of their own conscious superiority : may be, too, in 
xome inferior German translation ; for I do not yet see that 
the knowledge of modem languages has increased in pro- 
portion to the deplorable detreasu in that of ancient ones. 
How could time besides be found for such old croakers aa 
Iiocke, when even a real, thorough knowledge of Kant's 
Philosophy at present hardly exists excepting in a very few, 
Tery old heads? The youth of the generation now at its 
maturity had of course to be spent in the study of 
"Hegel's gigantic mind," of the " sublime Schleiermacher." 
and of the "acute Herbart." Alas! alas! the great mis- 
chief in academical hero- worship of this sort, and in the 
glorification of university celebrities by worthy colleagues 
in office or hopeful aspirants to it, is precisely, that 
ordinary intellects— Nature's mere manufactured ware — 
are presented to honest credulous youths of immature 
judgment, as master minds, exceptions and ornaments of 
mankind. The students forthwith throw all their energies 
into the barren, study of the endless, insipid scribblings of 
such mediocrities, thus wasting the short, invaluable period 
allotted to them for higher ei.lucation, instead of using it 
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to attain the sound iuformatioB they nii^lit have foiind ia 
the works of those extremely rare, genuine, trulj excep- 
tional tbinkers, nanlei in gurgile vagto, who only ns^ tu the 
surface every now and then in the course of agea, because 
Nature produced but one of each kind, and then"de8troyc(I 
the mould." For this generation also those great minds 
might have had life, had our youth not been cheated out 
of its share in their wisdom by these eaceedingly pernicious 
extollers of mediocrity, members of the vast league and 
brotherhood of mediocrities, which is as flourishing to-day 
Bs it ever was and still hoists its flag as high as it can in 
persistent antagonism to all that is great and genuine, 
as humiliating to its members. Thanks to them, our age 
has declined to so low an ebb, that Kant's Philosophy, 
which it took our fathers years of study, of serious appli- 
cation and of strenuous effort to understand, has again 
become foreign to the present generation, which stands 
before it like oyaq irpoi- Xiipav, at times attacking it coarsely 
and clumsily — as barbarians throw stones at the statue of 
some Greek god-wbich is foreign to them. Now, as this is 
the case, I feel it incumbent upon me to advise all cham- 
pions of a Eeason that perceives, comprehends, and knows 
direet.ly^in short, that supplies material knowledge out of 
its own resources — to read, as something now to them, the 
Fvnt Book of Locke's work, which has been celebrated 
throughout the world for the last hundred and fifty years, 
and in it especially to peruse §§ 21-26 of the Third Oha]j- 
ter, expressly directed agaiuBt all innate notions. Fur 
although Locke goes too far in denying all innate truths, : 
inasmuch as he extends his denial even to our formal 
knowledge— a point in which he has been brilliantly recti- 
fied by Kant— he is nevertheless perfectly and undeniably 
right witb. reference to all material knowledge : that is, all 
knowle^e which gives substance. 

I have already said in my Ethics what I must never- 
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theless repeat here, because, as the Spanish proverb says, 
" No Afiy peor lordo que guien no quiere air " (None su 
deaf as those who will not hear) : najnely, that it Beason 
were a faculty apeciaJly designed for Metaphysics, a faculty 
which eiipijlied the material of tnowledge and could re- 
veal that which transcends all possible experience, the 
same harmony would necessarily reign between men on 
metaphysical and rel)ji,'iou8 subjects — for they are iden- 
tical — as on mathematical ones, and those who differed in 
opinion from the rest would simply be looked upon ae not 
quite right in their mind. Now exactly the contrary takes 
jilace, for on no subject are men so completely at variancp 
with one another as upoD these. Ever since men first 
began to think, philosophical systems have opposed and 
combated eai'h other everywhere ; they are, in fact, 
often diametrically contrary to one another. Ever since 
men first began to believe (which is still longer), rel^ons 
have fought against one another with fire and sword, with 
exeommumcation and cannons. But in times when faith 
was most ardent, it was uot the lunatic asylum, hut the 
Inquisition, with all its paraphernalia, which awaited in- 
dividual heretics. Here again, therefore, experience flatly 
and categorically contradicts the false assertion, that 
Beason is a faculty for direct metaphysical knowledge, or, 
to speak more clearly, of inspiration from above. Surely 
it is high time that severe judgment sho^^ld be passed 
upon this Eeason, since, horrihile dictv,, so lame, so 
palpable a falsehood continues after half a century to 
be hawked about all over Germany, wandering year by 
year from the professors' chair to the students' bench, 
and from bench to chair, and has actually found a few 
simpletons, even in Prance, willing to believe in it, and 
carry it about in that country also. Here, however, French 
ho7i-»m» will very soon send la raison transcendentale about 
its business. 
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But where was tliia faJselioo'l orij^inallj hatched ? Huw 
did the fiction first come into the world? I am bound to 

coufess that it was first originated hy Kant's Practical 
Keason with its CutegoriL-al Imperative. For when this 
Practical Eeason had once been admittod, nothing further 
was needed than the addition of a second, no less sove- 
reign Theoretical Reason, as its counterpart, or twin-sister: 
a Beasun which prot^laims metaphysical truths t» Iripode. 
I have described the brilliant success of this invention 
in my EHindaniental Problems of Ethiea ' to which 
work I refer my reader. Now, althoug'h I grant that 
Eant first gave rise to this false assumption, £. am, never- 
theleae, bound to add, that those who want .o dance are 
not long in finding a piper. For it is surely au though 
a curse lay on maiLkind, causing them, in virtue of a 
natural afiinity for all that ia corrupt and bad, to prefer 
and hold up to admiration the inferior, not to say down- 
right defective, jwrtions of the works of eminent miuda, 
while the really admirable parts are t<)leratcd as merely 
accessory. Very few in our time know wherein the pecu- 
liar depth and true grandeur of Kant's philosophy lies; 
for his works have necessarily ceased to be comprehended 
since they have ceased to he studied. In fact, they are 
now only cursorily read, for historical purposes, by those 
who are under the delusion that philosophy has advanced, 
not to say begun, since Kant. We soon perceive there- 
fore, that in spite of all their talk about Kantian philoso- 
phy, these people really know nothing of it but the husk, 
the mere outer envelope, and that if perchance they may 
here or there have cau>^ht up a stray sentence or brought 
away a rough sketch of it, they have never penetrated to 
the depths of its meaning and spirit. People of this sort 
have always been chiefly attracted, in Kant's Philosophy, 

' Schopenhaufr, "Die beiden Gmnclprobleme der Elhitt,'" p, MB 
«nd aqg. (p. llti et scg, of 2iid ediUuiuJ 
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first of all by the Antinomiea, on account of their oddity, 
but still more by lua Practical Beaeon with its Cate- 
gorical Imperative, nay even by the Moral Theory he placed 
on the top at it, though with this last he was never in 
^ earnest ; for a theoretical dogma which has only practical 
validity, is very like the wooden guns we allow our children 
to handle without fear of danger : properly speaking, it 
belongs to the same category as : " Wash my skin, but 
without wetting it." Kow, as regards the Categorical Im- 
perative, Kant never asserted it as a fact, but, on the con- 
trary, protests repeatedly agaiust this being done ; he 
merely served it up as the result of an exceedingly curious 
combination of thoughts, because he stood in need of a 
sheet-anchor for morality. Our professors of philosophv, 
howBTer, never sifted the matter to the bottom, so that it 
seems as if no one before me had ever thoroughly investi- 
gated it. Instead of this, they made ail haate to bring the 
Categorical Imperative into credit as a firmly established 
fact, calling it in their purism " the moral law " — which, 
by the way, always reminds me of Bui^er's "Mam'zelle 
Lar^gle J " indeed, they have made out of it something as 
massive as tho stone tables of Moses, whose place it 
entirely takes, tor them. Now in my Essay upon the 
Fundament of Morality, I have brought this same 
Practical Keason with its Categorical Imperative under the 
anatomical knife, and proved so clearly and conclusively 
that they never had any life or truth, that I should like 
to see the man who can refute me with reasons, and so 
help the Categorical Imperative honestly on its legs again. 
Meanwhile, our professors of philosophy do not allow 
themselves to be put out of countenance by this. They 
can. no more dispense with their " moral law of practical 
Reason," as a convenient deva ex machina on which to 
found their morality, than with Free Will : both are essen- 
tial points in their old woman's philosophy. No matter if 
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I liave made an end of both, Binoe, for them, both couiiniie 
to exist, like deceaaed eirvereigns who for political reasons 
iire occasionally allowed to coutiDiie reigning for a few 
days after their death. These worthies simply pursue 
their tactics of old against my merciless demolition of those 
two antiquated fictims : silence, silence ; and so they glide 
past noiselessly, feigning ignorance, to make the public 
believe that I and the like of me are not worth listening to. 
Well, to be sure, their philosophical calling cornea to them 
from the ministry, while mine only comes from Nature. 
True, we may at last perhaps discover that these heroes act 
upon the same principle an that idealistic bird, the ostrich, 
which imagines that by closing its eyes it does away with 
the huntsman. Ah well! we must bide our time ; if the 
public can only be brought to take up meantime with the 
barren twaddle, the unbearably tiresome repetitions, the 
arbitrary constructions of the Absolute, and the infant^ 
school morality of these gentlemen— say. till I am dead and 
■ they can trim up my works as they like— we shall then 
lee. 

Morgon halie denn das Uechie 

Seine Freunde woblgesinnel, 

Wenn nur heute noch das Sttilecble 

Vollen Plau und Gunst gewinnel. 

GCtbb, Well- OtillkhtT Divan. 

But do these gentlemen Imow what time of day it isi' 
1 A long predicted epoch has set in ; the church is beginning 
■) totter, nay it totters ab-eady to such a degree, that it 
is doubtful whether it will ever be able to recover its centre 
1 of gravity ; for faith is lost. The light of revelation, like 
other lights, requires a certain amount of darkness as an 
indispensable condition. Thenumberof those who have been 
unfitted for behef by a certain degree and extent of know- 
ledge, is already very large. Of this we have evident signs 
I in the general diffusion of that shallow Rationalism which 
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18 Hhowing its bulldog fare daily more and more overtly. 
It qiiietly sets to work to measure tlioae profound mya-, 
teries of Christianity over which centuries have brooded 
and disputed with its draper's ell, and thinks itself 
wondrouH wise withal. It is, however, the very qointes- 
senoe of Christianity, the dogma of Original Sin, wbiclii 
these shallow- brained Battonaliata have eapecially singled 
nut for a laughing-stock; precisely because nothing seem». 
clearer or more certain to them, tlian that existence should^ 
b^in for each of uB with our birth : nothing therefore so 
impossible as that we can have come into the world already 
burdened with guilt. How atute ! And just as in times 
'if prevailing poverty and negleot. wolves begin to mako 
their appearance m villages ; so does Materialism, ever 
lying in wait, under these circumstano«a lift up its head, 
and come to the front hand in hand with Bestialism, 
its companion, which some call Humanism. Our thirst 
after knowledge augments with our incapacity for beliet , 
There comes a boiling-point in the scale of all intellectual, 
development, at which all faith, all revelation, and all 
authority evaporate, and Man claims the right to judge for ' 
himself; the right.not only to be taught, but to be convinced. . 
The leading- strings of his infancy have fallen off, and 
henceforth he demands leave to walk alone. Yet his > 
craving for MetaphysicB can no more be extinguished than. 
any physical want. Then it is, that the desire for philo- 
sophy becomes serious and tliat mankind invokes the 
spirits of all the genuine thinkers who have issued from 
its ranks. Then, too, empty verbiage and the impotent 
I'ndeavours of emasculated intellects no longer suffice ; the 
want of a serious philosophy is felt, having other aims 
in view than fees and salaries, and caring little therefore 
whether it meets the approbation of cabinet-ministers, or 
councillors, whether it serves the purposee of this or that 
religious faction, or not ; a philosophy which, on the con- 
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traij, clearly shows that it has a verj different inisBion ia 
from that of procuring a livelihood for the poor iu 

But I return to my argument. By means of an amplifica- 
ion which only needed a little audacity, a theoretical onuile 
liad been added to the practical oracle with which Eant 
had wrongly endowed Keason. The credit ot this inven- 
tion is no doubt due to F. H. Jacobi, from whom the 
professional philosophers joyfully and thankfully reeeived 
the precious gift, as a means to help theni out of tlie straits 
to which Eant had reduced them. That cool, calm, de- 
liberate Season, which Eant had criticized bo mercilessly, 
was henceforth degraded to Undtrttanding a,Di known \<y 
this name ; while Reason was supposed to denote an 
entirely imaginary, fictitious faculty, admitting us, as it 
were, to a little window overlooking the superlunar, nay, 
the Bupematural world, through which all those truths 
4M handed to us ready cut and dried, conrerning which 
old-fashioned, honest, reflective BeaBon had for ages 
vainly ai^ed and contended. And it is on B\ich a mere 
product of the imagination, such a completely fictitious 
Season as this, that Qerman sham philosophy has been 
based for the last fifty years ; first, as the free construction 
and projection of the absolute Ego and the emanation 
from it of the non-Ego ; then, as the inteUectual intuition 
of absolute identity or indifference, and its evolutions to 
Nature ; or again, as the arising of God out of his dark 
depths or bottomless pit ' d la Jakob Bohme ; lastly, as the 
pure, self-thiuldng, absolute Idea, the scene of the ballet- 
dance of the self-moving conceptions — still, at the same 
time, always as immediate apprehension (Vemekmtm) of the 
Divine, the aupersenauous, the Deity, verity, beauty and as 
manj other " -ties " as may be desired, or even as a mere 
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vayne presentiment ' of aJl thesewondera. — So this is Beason, 
is it? Oh no, it is Himply a farce, of which our professora 
of philosophy, who are sorely perplexed by Kant's serious 
critiques, avail themBelvea in order to pass off the aubjeeta 
of the eatablished religion of their country somehow or 
other, per /a« ant nefae, for the results of philosophy. 

For it behoves all professorial philosophy, before all 
things, to establish beyond doubt, and to give a philoao- 
phical basis to, the doctrine, that there is a God, Creator, 
and Ruler of the Universe, a personal, consequently in- 
dividual. Being, endowed with Understanding and Will, 
who has created the world out of nothing, and who rulea 
it with sublime wisdom, power and goodness. This obli* 
gation, however, places our profeaaors of philosophy in 
an awkward position with respect to serious philoaophy. 
For Kant had appeared and the Critique of Pure Reason, 
was written more than aixtv years ago, the result being, 
that of all the proofs of the esisteuee of Gfld which hail 
been brought forward during the Christian ag;ea, and 
which may be reduced to three whiuh alone are possible, 
none are able to accomplish the desired end. Nay, tha 
impoBsibity of any such proof, and with it the imposBibility 
of all speculative theology, is shown at length a prwri 
and not in the empty verbiage or Hegelian jai^on 
in fashion, which may be made to mean anything onu 
likes, but quite seriously and honestly, in the good old- 
fashioned way ; wherefore, however little it may have been 
to the taste of many people, nothing cogent could he 
brought forward in reply to it for the last aisty years, and. 
the proofs of the existence of God have in conaequence 
lost all credit, and are no longer in use. Our profeasoi 
philosophy have even begun to look down upon them and 
treat them with decided contempt, as ridiculous and super- 
fluous attempts to demonstrate what was self-evident. 
' " Ahnung ttithout the d," See aboTe, p. 133. (Tr.'s note.) 
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what a pity this was not fonud out sooner! 
nnt'Ii trouble might have heen spared in searching whol>? 
centuries for these proofs, and how needlesB it would have 
been for Kant to bring the whole weight of hia Critique 
of Reason, to bear upou and crush them ! Some folks, 
will no doubt be reminded by tbia contempt of tht: 
fox with the bout gni|)es. But those who wish to see a 
slight Hpecimen of it will find a particularly characteristic 
one in Sehelliug's " Philosophische Schriften," vol. i., 1809, 
p. 152. Now, whilst others were consoling themselves with 
Eant's assertion, that it is just as impossible to prove the 
non-esiatence, as the existence, of God — as if, forsooth, the 
old wag did not know that ajfirmanli incvmhii prohafio — 
Jacobi's admirable invention came to the rescue of our per- 

^ijlexed professors, and granted German gavnnte of this cen- 

^■^nry a peculiar sort of Keason tLat had never been known 

^Br heard of before. 

^r Tet al! these artifices were quite unnecessary. For the 
impossibility of proving the existence of God by no means 
interferes with that existence, since it rests in unahakeabk' 
security on a ranch firmer basis. It is indeed a matter 
of revelation, and this is besides all the more certain, 
because that revelation was exclusively voiichaafed to a 
single people, called, on tiiis account, the chosen people of 
Gh>d. This is made evident by the fact, that the notion 
of Qod, as persona! Ruler and Creator of the world, or- 
daining everything for the best, is to be found in no other 
religion but the Jewish, and the two faiths derived from 
it, which might consequently in a wider sense be called 
Jewish sects. We find no trace of such a notion in anv 
other religion, ancient or modem. For surely no ou" 
would dream of confotmding this Creator God Almignty 
with the Hindoo Brabm, which is living in me, in you, 
in my horse, in your dog — or even with Brahma, who is 

Vbnm and dies to make way for otbcr Bralimas, and to ^vhoiu 
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moreover the production of the world is imputed aa 
^'uilt '—least of all with beguiled Saturn's voluptuous son, 
tn whom PrometbeuB, defia.iit, propheaiea bis downfall. But 
it' we finally direct our attention towards the religion which 
II um hers raoat fotlowerB, and in this respect may therefore 
he said to rank foremost : that is, Buddhism, we can 
no lon((er shut our eyes to the fact that it ia as decidedly 
and explicitly atheistic, as it is ideaJistic and ascetic ; and 
this moreover to such a degree, that its priests express 
the greatest abhorrence of the doctrine of pure Theism 
whenever it is brought to their notice. Therefore, in a 
Irflatisif handed to a Catholic bishop by the High Priest 
of the BuddliiBtB at Ava," the doctrine "that there is & 
Being who has created the world and all things, and who 
alone is worthy of worship." is counted among the six 
damnable heresies.' This is entirely corroborated by 
1. J. Schmidt, a most excellent and learned authority. 
whom I consider as having undoubiedly the deepest know- 
ledge of Buddhism of any European savavi, and wbo, in his 
work " Upon the connection between Gnostic doctrines and 
Buddhism," p. 9, says: — 

" In the writings of the Buddhists not a trace is to be 
Foimd of any [wsitive indication of a Supreme Being as the 
[irinciple of Creation. Whenever this subject presents 
itself consistently in the course of argument, it seems, 
indeed, to be intentionally evaded." And a^^in: "The 
system of Buddhism knows of no eternal, uncreated, 

' "If Brimh* be unceaaingly emplojed in Ihe creation of worlds 

iiiiwi.'Bntranquillitj be obtained by interior orders of being ?" Frabndli 
< 'liandro Days, truiBlated by J. Taylor, p. 33. — Brahma ia niao part of 
Iba Trimnrti, which is tbe penonifiuttion of nature, as procreation, 
preservation, and death : that iB, he representa the first of thojie. 

' See " Asiatic Researches," »ol. ri. p. 26B, and Sangsrmano'a " De- 
Ririptjoii of the BurmeBe Empire," p. 81. 

' See I. J. Schmidt, " FomchoDgeD im Oebiete der alteren Bildanga. 
gewhichte Mitlelaaiens." St. Petersburg, 18:24, pp. 27G, and 180. 
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I and only Being, baving eiisted before Time and 
sated all that is visible and invisible. This idea is quit« 
foreign to Buddhism, and not a. trace of it is to be found 
in Buddhist works. And just aa little mention do we find 
of Creation. True, the visible Universe is not without a be- 
ginning, but it arose out of empty Space, according to con- 
sistent, immutable, natural laws- We should however err, 
were we to assume that anything — call it Fate or Nature — 
is regarded or revered by the Buddhists as adivine principle; 
on the contrary, it is just this very development of empty 
Space, this precipitate from it or this division into count- 
less parts, this Matter thus arising, which conBtitutes the 
Evil of JiriinUehi, or of the Universe in its inner and outer 
relations, out of which sprang- OrtsekHang, or continuous 
change according to immutable lawB, which the same Evil 
hud eatabhshed." Then again : ■ " The eipression Creation 
is foreign to Buddhism, which only knows Co»mogon-y ; " 
and, " We must comprehend that no idea of a creation of 
divine origin is compatible with their system." I could 
bring forward a hundred corroborative pass^es like these; 
but will limit myself to one more, which I quote on account 
of ite popular and official character. The third volume of 
a very instructive Buddhist work, "Mahavansi. Kaja- 
ratnocari, and Baja-Vali," ' contains a translation of the 
interrogatories to which the High Priests of the five chief 
Pagodas were separately and successively subjected by the 
Dutch Governor of Ceylon about the year 1766, It is 
eioeedingly amusing to see the contrast between the inter- 
locutors, who have the greatest difficulty in understanding 
one another's meaning. In conformity with the doctrines 
of their faith, these priests, who are penetrated with love 

' I. J. Schmidt, Lecture delivered in (he Ai^ademy Bt St. Pelersburs 
sn the 15th Sept. 1830, p. :iU. 

' MahaTsnsi, Raja-mtnacitri, and Kqo-VBli, from tlie Singhalese, bj 
LUpham. Londnn. 1B33. 



and compassion for all living beings, not excepting even 
Dutch GoTernors, spare no paias to satisfy liim by their 
answers. But the artlesH, saive Atheism o£ these priests. 
whosepietyextendseventopractising continence, soon comes 
into conflict with the deep convictions founded on Judaism, 
imbibed by the Governor in his infancy. This faith has 
liecome a second nature for him ; he cannot in the least 
understand that these priests are not Theiats, therefore 
he constantly returns to his inquiries after a Supremo 
Being, asking them who created the world, and so forth. 
Whereupon they answer that there uan be do higher 
lieiag than Buddha Shakia-Muni, the Vict-orious and 
the Perfect, who, though a king's son by birth, Tolun- 
tarily lived the life of a, beggar, and preached to the 
end his sublime doctrine, for the Eedemption of mankind, 
and for our salvation from the misery of constant re- 
nascence. They hold that the world has not been made by 
anyone,' that it is self-created, that Nature spreads it out, 
and draws it in again ; but that it id that, which existing, 
does not eiiist : that it is the necessary accompaniment of 
renascence, and that renascence is the result of our einful 
conduct, &c. &(!. &c. T mention such facts as these chiefly 
on account of the really scandalous way in which Q«rman 
siwantg still universally persist, even to the present day, in 
looking upon Beligion and Theism as identical and sy- 
nonymous ; whereas Beligioa is, in fact, to Theism as the 
genus to the single species, and Judaism and Theism are 
alone identical For this reason we stigmatize as heathen 
all nations who are neither Jews, Christians, nor Mahome- 
lans. Christians are even taxed by Mahometans and Jewa 
with the impurity of their Theism, because of the dogma 
of the Trinity. For, whatever may be said to the contrary. 
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Christianity has Indiaji blood in ite veins, therefore it cod- 
stantlj tends to free itself from Judaism. The Critique 
of Pure Reason is the most serious attai^k that has ever 
beea made upou Theism — and thia is why our professors 
o£ phiioBophj have been in sUcb a hurry to set Kant 
aside; but bad that work appeared in any country where 
Buddhism preraUed, it would simply have been regarded 
as an edifying treutise intended to refute heresy mure 
I thoroughly by a salutary confirmation of the ortbodoi doc- 
I trine of IdealiBra — that is, the doctrine of the merely appa- 
Freut existence of the world, as it presents itself to our 
senses. Even the two other religions which coexist with 
Buddhism in China— those of Taotsee and of Confu- 
cius — are just as Atheistic as Buddhism itself ; wherefore 
the missionaries have never been able to translate the first 
verse of the Peatateuch into Chinese, beeauae there ia ni> 
word in the language for God and Creation. Even tin- 
missionary Giitzlaff.in his "Hiatoryof the Chinese Empire," 
L p, 18, has the honesty to say : " It is extraordinary that 
I none of the (ChineseJ philosophers ever soared high enough 
' to reach the knowledge of a Creator and Lord of the 
TTniverse, although they poasesaed the Light of Nature in 
full meaaure." J. F. Davis likewise quotes a passage, 
which is quite in accordance with this, from Milne's Pre- 
face to his translation of the 8hing-yu, wbere in speaking 
of that work, he aays that we may see from it " that the 
bare Light of Nature, aa it ia called, even when aided by 
all the light of Pagan philosophy, ia totally incapable of 
leading men to the knowledge and worship of the true 
0-od." All this cocfirms the fact that revelation is the sole 
foundation on which Theism rests ; indeed, it must be so, 
unless revelation is to be superfluous. This is a good oppor- 
tunity for observing that the word Atheism it«elf implies a 
■urreptitioUB assumption, since it takes Theism f( r grant«d 
L KB a matter of course. It would be more honest to say 



Xon-Judaiam ioBtoad of Atheism, and Non-Jev mstead of 
Atheiflt. 

Noir as, according to the above, the eiietence of God 
heloftgB to revelation, by which it is firmly establiBhed, it 
has no need whatever of human authentication. Philo- 
BOphy, however, is properly speaking only an idle, super- 
fluous attempt to let Eeasoa — that is, the human power of 
thinking, reflecting, deliberating— once in a while, try its 
own powers unassisted, as a child is now and then allowed 
to run alone oa a lawn and try its strength without leading- 
strings, just to see what will come of it. Teats and eiperi- 
mentsof thiBl[indwecaIl«j)«i;uZation,'anditliesinthenatnre 
of the matter that it should, for once, leave all authority, 
human or divine, out of consideration, ignore it, and go its 
own way in search of the moat sublime, most important 
truths. Now, if on this basis it should arrive at the very same 
results as those mentioned above, to which Eant had come, 
speculation has no right on that account to cast all honesty 
and conscience forthwith aside, and take to by-ways, ~ 
order somehow or other to get back to the domain of 
Judaism, as its conditio eine qua non ; it ought rather 
henceforth to seek truth q;uite honestly and simply by any 
road that may happen to lie open before it, but never to 
allow any other light than that of Eeason to guide it : thua 
advancing calmly and confidently, hke one at work in his 
vocation, without concern as to where that road may lead. 

If our professors of philosophy put a different construc- 
tion on the matter, and hold that they cannot eat their 
bread in honour, so long as they have not reinstalled Gkid 
Almighty on his throne — as if, forsooth, he stood in need 
of them— tbii already accounts for their not relishing my 
writings, and explains why I am not the man for them ; 
for I certainly do not deal in this sort of article, nor have 
I the newest reports to communicate about the Almighty 
every Leipaig fair-time, as they have. 
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THAT rOBM OF THE PBIKCIPLE OF aUFFICIBNT BBABON 
WHICH PBKDOMtSATES IN IT. 

§ 35. E^lanation of thu CTm» ofOtjecU. 

IT is the foimaJ part of complete representations — that 
is to say, the intuitionB given us a priori of the forms ^ 
of the outer aad inner sense, i.f . of Spaae and of Time — 
which constitutes the Third Class of Objects for our repre- 
sentative ftbCultT. 

As pure intuitions, these forms are objects for the 
facdty of representation by themselvea and apart from 
complete representations and from the determinations of 
bdng empty or filled which theae representations first add to 
them ; since even pure points and pure lines cannot !•» 
lirought to sensuous perception, but are only d jiriori in- 
tuitions, just as the infinite espanaion and the infinite 
diviflibility of Space and of Time are eielusively objects of 
pure intuition and foreign to empirical perception. That 
which distinguishes the third class of representations, in 
which Spa«e and Time are pure intuitiont, from the first 
class, in which they are sen^uMuly (and moreover con- 
jointly) perceived, is Matter, which I have therefore de- 
fined, on the one hand, as the perceptibility of Space and 
Time, on the other, as objectified Causality. 

The form of Causality, on the contrary, which beloncrs 
^4o the Understanding, is not separately and by itself 



an object for our fai^ulty of representation, nor have we 
consciotianess of it, until it is connected with what, is 
material in our knowleiige. 



r„ 



. PrintAple of the Siifficient Reason of Being, 



Space and Time are bo coDBtituted, tha,t all tbeir parts 
, Btaud in mutual relation, so that each of them eonditiona 
and ifl conditioned by another^ We call this relation m 
S\-ta,ce, poeUion ; in Time, »uceession. These relations are 
peculiar ones, differing entirely from all other possible 
relations of our representations ; neither the Understand- 
ing nor the Reason are therefore able to grasp them by 
means of mere conceptions, and pure intuition a priori 
alone makes them intelligible to us; for it is impossible 
by mere conceptions to explain clearly what is meant by 
above and below, right and left, behind and before, befor* 
iind after. J Kant rightly confirms this by the assertion, 
that the distinction between our right and left glove cai— 
not be made intelligible in any other way than by ititui. 
tion. Now, the law by which the divisions of Space and 
of Time determine one another reriiirotally with reference 
to these relations (position and euccession) is what I call 
the Prineiple of the Suffieieat Reason of Being, prindpiwa 
ralionis ewfficietiiis essendi. I have already given an example 
of this relation in § 15, by which I have shown, through 
the connection between the sides and angles of a triangle, 
that this relation is not only quite different from that 
Ijetween cause and efEect, but also from that between 
reason of knowledge and consequent ; wherefore here the 
condition may be called KeaKon of Being, ratio esgendi. 
The insight into snch a reason of being can, of course, be- 
come a reason of knowing ; just as the insight into the law 
of causality and its application to a particular case is the 
reason of knowledge of the effect ; but this in no waj 
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annuls the complete distinctio'n bttween Bbiison of Being, 
Beason of Becoming, and Reaaon of Knowing. It often 
happena, that what according to one form of oar principle 
is cmMequence, is, according to another, reason. The rising 
of the quicksilver in a, thermometer, for instance, is thi- 
contequffnce of increased heat according lo the law of 
causalitj, while according to the principle of the BufBoient 
reason of knowing it is the reaemi, the ground of know- 
ledge, of the increased heat luid also of the judgment by 
which this is asserted. 



§ 37. Reason of Being in Space. 
Tlie position of each division of Space towards any 
other, say of any given line— and this is equally ap- 
plicable to planes, bodies, ajid points — determines alao 
absolutely its totally different position with reference to 
any other possible line ; so that the latter position stands 
to the former in the relation of the consequent to its 
reason, As the position of this given line towards any 
other possible line likewise determines its poBition to- 
wards ail the others, and as therefore the position of the 
first two lines is itself determined by aU the others, it is 
immaterial which we consider as being first determineil 
and determining the others, i.e. which particular one we 
T^ard as ratio and which others as miionata. This is so, 
because in Space there is no snccession ; for it is precisely 
by uniting Spsice and Time to form the collective re- 
presentation of the ooraplei of esperienoe, that the repre- 
sentation of coexistence arises. Thus an analogue to so- 
called reciprocity prevails everywhere in the Eeason of 
Being in Space, as we shall see in § 48, where I enter 
more fully into the reciprocity of reasons, Now, as every 
line is determined hy all the others just as much as it de- 
termines them, it is arbitrary to consider any line merely 
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aa detennining and not as being determined, and the posi- 
tion of e&dk towards any other admits the question aa to 

its poflition with referenee to some other line, which second 
position necessarily determines the first and makes it that 
which it is. It is therefore just as impossible to find an 
end a parte ante in the series of links in the chain of Beasona 
of Being as in that of Reasons of Becoming, nor can we find 
any a parte post either, because of the infinity of Space and 
of the lines possible within Space, All possible relative 
spaces are figures, because they are limited ; and all tbeet' 
figures have their Beason of Being in one another, because 
they are conterminous. The series rationum esgendi in 
Space therefore, like the geriet rationum fiendi, proceeds in 
infiniivmi ; and moreover not only in a single direction, like 
the latter, but in all directions. 

Nothing of all this can be proved ; for the truth of these 
principles is transcendental, they being directly founded 
upon the intuition of Space given us d priori. 

§ 38. Reason of being in Time. ArUhmelic. 

Every instant in Time is conditioned by the preceding 
one. The SutEcient Season of Being, aa the law of conse- 
quence, is BO simple here, because Time has only one dimen- 
sion, therefore it admits of no multiphcity of relations. 
Ba^h instant is conditioned by its predecessor ; we can only 
reach it through that pred'ecessor : only so far as this icait 
and has elapsed, does the present one exist. All counting 
rests upon this nexus of the divisions of Time, numbers 
only serving to mark the single steps in the succeasion ; 
upon it therefore rests all ajnthmetic likewise, which teaches 
absolutely nothing but methodical abbreviations of nume- 
ration. Each number pre-supposes its predecessors as the 
reasons of its being : we can only reach the number ten by 
passing through all the preceding numbers, and it is only 
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in virtue of this insiglit that I tnow, that where ten are, 
there also are eight, six. four. 



§ 39, Geomelry. 
The whole sdence of Geometry likewiBc reata upon the 
of the poeitioQ of the diviaioos of Space, It would, 
ii.ocordiu^ly, be aa iusight into that nexut ; onlj suub aa 
ioBtght being, as we have already said, imposeible by means 
of mere conceptionB, or indeed in imy other way than by in- 
tuition, every geometrical proposition would have to be 
brought back to sensuous intuition, and the proof would 
simply consist in making the particular nexus in question 
clear; nothing more could be done. Nevertheless we 
find Geometry treated quite differently. Euclid's Twelve 
Axioms are alone held to be based upon mere intuition, 
and (jven of these only the Ninth, Eleventh, and Twelfth 
are properly speaking admitted to be founded upon diffe. 
rent, separate intuitions ; while the rest are supposed to 
be founded upon the knowledge that in science we do not, 
as in experience, deal with real things existing for themselves 
side by side, and susceptible of endless variety, but on the 
contrary with conceptions, and in Mathematics with normai 
intiiitiont, i.e. figures and numbers, whose laws are binding 
for all experience, and which therefore cumbiDO the compre* 
hensivenesB of the conception with the complete definite- 
uesa of the single representation. For although, as intuitive 
representations, they are throughout determined with com- 
plete precision — no room being left in this way by anythii^ 
remaining undetermined — still they are general, because 
they are the bare forms of aU phenomena, and, as such, 
applicable to all real objects to which such forms belong. 
What Plato says of his Ideas would therefore, evea in 
Geometry, hold good of these normal intuitions, just as 
well as of conceptions, i.e. that two cannot be exactlj 
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siiiiUar, for then they would be but one.' This would, I 
gay, he applicable also to normal intuitiona in Gteometry, 
if it were not that, as exeluBiTely epaeial objects, these 
differ from one another in mere juxtaposition, that is. in 
place. Plato had long ago remarked this, as we are told 
by Aristotle: ' tn ii, vapa to. aiaOtira xal ra liSt), ra ^oSij- 
uQTirii T&y wpayfiuToiy tiyal ^i/ii ixtTa^li, Sia^iporra Tuy ftiv 
aia8i)TiIiy rjr alSia Ka'i anivrjTa ityai, riiy £i clSwy r^ tu fiiy 
TTiiAV &TTa Sfioia ctyai, to Si ctSof; aiiTO tv iKaeruy fioyoy 
(Hem, prmter tenribtlia et speeieg, roiathematica rerum, ait 
vi^dia esge, a tensibilibus qmdem differentia eo, qnod jaer- 
jietua et immobilia tuni, a speciebus vero eo, quod iUoram 
iiwidem midla qumdam timilia sunt, speciee vero ipsa 
wnaqwcegtie eola). Now the mere knowledge that such a 
difference of place does not annul the rest of the identity, 
might surely, it seems to me, supersede the other uine 
axioms, and would, I thint, be better suited to the nature 
of science, whose aim is knowledge of the particular through 
the general, than the statement of nine eeparat* axioms 
all based upon the same insight. Moreover, what Aristotle 
says : tV toIitoiq li laoTie ivvrns (>» i^'i* mqualitag unitax 
ed) ^ then becomes appbcable to geometrical figures. 

But with reference to the normal intuitiona in Time, i.e. 

' FlBtotiiu lde&9 ma;, after alt, be described as nornml intaitioiu, 
which wonld halJ gfioA not only for what \n formal, bat also fur what is 
materia] in complete rejir^senULticins — Iberefnre as i:oniplece nrpresenta- 
tioDB which, as such, would be di^tennined throDghntit, while compre- 
hunding maiij things at onc^e, like cuQceptiona : that is to say, as repre- 
sentatives of conceptiona, but whiuh are quite adequate Co tbofe 
conceptions, as I havf explained in % H. 

' Ariatot. " Memph." i. li, with which compare x. 1. " Further, says 
he, besides things aetisible and iJie ideas, there are things mathematical 
coming in between the two, which diiTer from the things sensible, inas- 
mach as they are eternal and immiiTabla, and from the ideas, inasmuch 
OS many of tliem are like cnch other; but the idea is absolutely and 
only one." (Tr.'s Add.) 

* " In tliesB it is equality that coiislilutes unity." (Tr.'s Add.) 
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to numbers, even this diatinction of juitapoBition no longer 
exists, Here, ae with conceptions, absolutely nothing but the 
identitaa indiscemibilium remains : for there is but one fivu 
and one seven. And in this we may perhaps also find a reason 
■wl^ ? -)- 5 = 12 is a synthetical proposition a priori. 
founded upon intuition, as Kant profoundly discovered, 
and not an identical one, as it is called by Herder in his 
" Metatritik " , 12 = 12 is an identtail proposition. 

In Geometry, it ia therefore only in dealing with axioms 
that we appeal to intuition. AH the other theorems are 
demonatrated : that is to say, a reason of knowing ia given, 
the truth of which everyone is bound to acknowledge. 
The logical truth of the theorem is thus shown, but not its 
transcendental truth {v. §§ 30 and 32). which, as it lies in 
the reason of being and nut in the reason of hwwitig, 
never can become evident esc-epting by means of intuition. 
This explains why this sort of geometrical demonstration, 
while it no doubt conwys the conviction thit the theorem 

I which has been demonstrated is true, nevertheless gives no 
insight as to tt'^^ that which it asserts is what it is. In 
other words, we have not found its Reason of Being ; but 
the desire to find it is usually then thoroughly roused. 
Pot proof by indicating the reason of knowledge only 
effects conviction (canvicliu), not knowledge {cogniiio) : there- 
fore it might perhaps be more correctly called denchiis 
than demonetTalio, This is why, in most cases, therefore, it 
leaves behind it that disagreeable feeling which is given 
by all want of insight, when perceived ; and here, the 
want of knowledge lohy a thing is as it is, makes itself all 
the more keenly felt, because of the certainty just attained, 
that it is as it is. This impression is very much like the 
feeling we have, when something has been conjured into or 
■ out of our pocket, and we cannot conceive how. The 
reason of knowing which, in such demonstrations as 
I these, is given without the reason of being, resembJua 
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vertaiu physical tJieoriee, which present the pbenomeaoa 
without being able to indicate its cause: for inBtaace, 
Leidrafroat's experiment, inasmuch as it succeeds also in a 
platioa crucible ; whereas the reason of being of a geo- 
metrical proposition which is discovered by intuition, like 
every knowledge we acquire, produces satisfaction. When 
ouee the reason of being is found, we base our conviction 
of the truth of the theorem upon that reason alone, and no 
longer upon the reason of knowing given us by the demon^ 
stration. Let us, for instance, take the sixth proposition 
of the first Book of Euclid :— 

"If two angles of a triangle are equal, the sides also 



Fig.3. 




which aubt«nd, or are opposite to, the equal angles shall 
be equal to one another." (See fig. 3.) 
Which Euclid demonstrates as follows : — 
" Let a 6 c be a triangle having the angle ab e equal to 
tbe angle a eb, then the side a c must be equal to the aide 
a h also. 

" For, if side a 6 be not equal to side a c, one of them is 
greater than the other. Let a 6 be greater than a e ; aai 
from h a cut oS hd equal to c a, and draw d e. Then, in the 
tnanglea db e, ab e, because db i& equal to a c, and b c is 
eommon to both triangles, the two sides d b and b e are 
equal to the two sides ac.ab, each to eaeh ; and the angle 
d b c is equal to the angle a c b, therefore the base d eia 
equal to the base a b, and the triangle db c ia equal to the 
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triangle a he^ the less triangle equal to the greater, — ^which 
is absurd. Therefore a & is not unequal to a c, that is, a 6 
is equal to a e" 

Now, in this demonstration we have a reason of know- 
ing for the trath of the proposition. But who bases his 
oonyiction of that geometrical truth upon this proof? 
3>o we not rather base our conviction upon the reason of 
being, which we know intuitiyelj, and according to which 
(by a necessity which admits of no further demonstration, 
but onlj of evidence through intuition) two lines drawn 
from both extreme ends of another line, and inclining 
equally towards each other, can only meet at a point which 
is equally distant from both extremities; since the two 
arising angles are properly but one, to which the opposite- 
ness of position gives the appearance of being two ; where- 
fore there is no reason why the lines should meet at any 
point nearer to the one end than to the other. 

It is the knowledge of the reason of being which shows 
us the necessary consequence of the conditioned from its 
condition — ^in this instance, the lateral equality from the 
angular equality — thafc is, it shows their connection ; whereas 
the reason of knowing only shows their coexistence. Nay, 
we might even maintain that the usual method of proving 
merely convinces us of their coexistence in the actual 
figure given us as an example, but by no means that 
they are always coexistent; for, as the necessary con- 
nection is not shown, the conviction we acquire of this 
truth rests simply upon induction, and is based upon 
the fact, that we find it is so in every figure we make. 
The reason of being is certainly not as evident in all cases 
as it is in simple theorems like this 6th one of Euclid ; 
still I am persuaded that it might be brought to evidence in 
every theorem, however complicated, and that the proposi- 
tion can always be reduced to some such simple intuition. 
Besides, we are all just as conscious a jmori of the necessity 

M 
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of such a reason of being for ea,cli relation of Space, as ve are 
o£ the necessity of a cause for each change. In eomplieated 
theorems it will, of course, be Tery difficult to show that 
reason of heing ; and this is not the place for difficidt geo- 
metrical researches. Therefore, to mate mj meaning some- 
what dearer, I will now try to briug back to its reason oi 
being a moderately complicated proposition, in which 
nevertheless that reason is not immediately evident, 
Pasaing over the intermediate theorems, I take the 16th : 
■■ In every triangle in which one aide has been produced, 
the eiterior angle is greater than either of the interior 
opposite angles." 

Fir/.'l. 




Tliis Euclid demonstratea in the following manner (aeo 
fig.4j:- 

" Let o 6 c be a triangle ; and let the side 6 c be produced 
to d ; then the exterior angle a e d shall be greater than 
either of the interior opposite angles b ac or e ha. Bisect the 
aide a c at e, and join b e ; produce b e to f, making 
equal to a fc, and join / c, Produce a c to g. Because 
ia equal to e c, and be to e f; the two sides a e, eh, are 
equal to the two sides c e, ef, each to each ; and the angh 
a e 6 is equal to the angle c ef, because they are opposite 
vertical angles ; therefore the base a b is equal to the base 
e f, and the triangle a e b is equal to the triangle c ef, and 
hi-i remaining angles of one triangle to the remaining angles 
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the other, each to each, to which the equal aides aw 
>ppoBite ; therefore the angle b a e is equal to the anglo 
e cf. But the angle e c d is greater than the angle e c/- 
Therefore the angle a e d is greiiter than the angle a b c." 

In the same maimer, if the side b c be bisected, and the 
;Bide a c be produced to y. it may be demonstrated that the 
;le h c g, that ia, the oppoaite vertical angle a c d ia 
iater than the angle a b e." 

My demonstration of the same propoaitioo would be as 
follows (see fig. 5) ; — 

For the angle 6 o c to be evon equal to, let alone greater 
than, the angle a e d, the line b a toward e a would have to 
lie in the same direction asb d (for thie is precisely what 
ia meant by equality of the angles), i.e., it must be parallel 



irith b d ; that ia to say, b a and b d must never meet ; bul' 

I order to form a triangle they must meet (reason of 

ing), and must thus do the contrary of that which would 

B required for the angle ba c to be of the same size as 

lihe angle a c d. 

For the angle a 6 c to be even equal to, let alone greater 
I than, the angle ac d, line b a must he in the same direction 
towards t d as a e (for this ia what is meant by equality of 
the angles), i.e., it must be para-llel with ac, that is to aay, 
b a and a c must never meet ; but in order to form a triangle 
b a and a c must meet and must thus do the contrary of 
that which would he required for the angle a 6 c to be 
of the same size as a c d. 

By all this I do not mean to suggest the introduction of 
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a new method of mathematital demcinstration, nor the 
subBtitution of my own proof for that of EucUd, for which 
its whole nature unfits it, a» well as the ftwt that it pre- 
suppoaes the conception of parallel linea, which in Euchd 
lea much later. I merelj wished to show what the 
fon of being ia, and wherein Hee the difference beWeea 
it and the reason of knowing, which latter oulj effects con- 
to, a thing that differs entirely from insight into the 
son of being. The fact that Geometry only aims at 
effecting convietin, and that this, as I have said, leaves 
btthind it a disagreeable impression, but gives no insight 
into the reason of being — which insight, like all knowledge. 



Fig 6 




is satisfactory and plee.siiig — may perhaps be one of the 
reasons for the great dialite which many otherwise eminent 
heads have for mathematics. 

1 cannot resist again giving fig. 6, although it has already 
been presented elsewhere ; liecause the mere sight of it 
without words conveys ten times more persuasion of the 
truth of the Pythagorean theorem than Euchd'a mouse- 
trap demonstration. 

Those readers for whom this chapter may have a special 
iuterest wiC find the subject of it more fully treated in my 
thief work, " Die Welt als WUIe uud VorBtellung," vol. i. 
§ 15; vol. ii. chap. 13. 




CHAPTER Vn. 

ON THE FOUETH CLASS OP OBJECTS FOB THE SUBJECT, 
AND THE FOBM OF THE PBINCIPLE OF SUFFICIENT 
REASON WHICH PBEDOMINATIJS IN IT. 

§ 40. General Exjplanaiion, 

THE last Class of Objects for our representative faculty 
which remains to be examined is a peculiar but 
highly important one. It comprises but one object for 
each individual: that is, the immediate object of the inner 
sense, the Subject in volition^ which is Object for the Know- 
ing Subject ; wherefore it manifests itself in Time alone^ 
never in Space, and as we shall see, even in Time under an 
important restriction. 

§ 41. Subject of Knowledge and Object, 

' All knowledge presupposes Subject and Object. Even 
self -consciousness (Selbstbewussteein) therefore is not abso- 
lutely simple, but, like our consciousness of all other 
things (i.e., the faculty of perception), it is subdivided into 
that which is known and that which knows. Now, that 
which is known manifests itself absolutely and exclusively ^ 
as Will. 

The Subject accordingly knows itself exclusively as < 
\niUing, but not as knowing. \ For the ego which repre- 
sents, never can itself become representation or Object, 
since it conditions all representations as their necessary 



wjirelate ; rather may the following beautiful passage 
from the Sacred UpaJiishad be applied to it: Jt! videndum 
non egt : omnia videl ; ei id audiendKm mm, eat : omnia 
avdit ; sciendum non eel : omnia scit : et inteUig&id/wm nnn 
ett : omnia intelligit. Frwter id, indent, et geiene, et 
aiidie^B, et intelligent ent aliud non ett} 

There can therefore be no knowledge of knounvg, becaiiee 
this would imply separation of the Subject from knowing, 
while it ueverthelesB knew that knowing — which ie im- 
jwssible. 

My auswer to the olijection, "I not only know, but 
know also that I Itnow," would l>e, " Tour knowing that 
yon know only differs in words from your knowing. ' I 
IvQOw that I know' means nothing more than 'I know,' 
and this ^{ain, unless it ia further determined, means 
nothing more than 'ego.' If your knowing and your 
knowing that you know are two different things, just try 
to separate them, and first to know without knowing that 
you know, then to know that you know without this 
knowledge being at the same time knowing." No doubt, 
by leaving all ^einal knowing nut of the question, we may 
at last arrive at the proposition " I inoic " — the last ab- 
straction we are able to make ; but this proposition is 
identical with " Objects exist for me," and this again is 
identical with "lam Subject," in which nothing more is 
contained than in the bare word " /." 

Now, it may still be asked how the various cognitive 
faculties belonging to the Subject, such as Sensibility, 
Understanding, Reason, are known to us, if we do not 
know the Subject. It is not through our knowing having 
liecome an Object for us that these faculties are known to 
ua, for then there would not be so many conflieting judg- 
ments concerning them ; they are inferred rather, or 

' " Oupneklmt," vul. i. p. 202. 
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correctlj, tliey are genei^l expressions for the esta- 
bliahed cla:asea of representations which, at all times, have 
been more or leaa clearly distinguished in those oognitdve 
faculties. But, with reference to the necesssjy correlate 
of these representations as their condition, i.e., the Sub- 
ject, these faculties are abstracted from them (the repre- 
Bentations), and sta.nd consequently towards the classes 
of representations in precisely the same relation as the 
Subject in general towards the Object in general. Now, 
just as the Object is at once poaited with the Subject (for 
the word itself would otherwise have no meaning), and 
conversely, aa the Subject is at once posited with the 
Object — so that being; the Subject means e]ta,ctly as much 
as having an Object, and being an Object ineuns the same 
thing aa being known by the Subject — so lil;ewise, when 
an Object ie assumed as being determined i» oMy par- 
ticular way, do we also assume that the Subject hnoviii 
precwely in. that parficv,la/r way. So far therefore it is 
immaterial whether we say that Objects have such and 
such peculiar inherent determinations, or that the Subject 
knows in such and such ways. It is indifferent whether 
ve say that Objects are divided into such and such cla^aeB. 
or that such and such different cognitive faculties arc 
peculiar to the Subject. In thut singular compound of 
depth and superficiality, Aristotle, are to be found traces 
even of insight into this truth, and indeed the critical 
philosophy lies in embryo in his works. He says ; ' 
fl fi'y) '''< ""^^ '"^^ ''"'' '"^i^o (anima quammodo eat wni- 
versa, qum sunt). And again : a cnuc ^ari ilSos clSaiy, i.e., 
the understanding is the form, of forma, sai ^ a'iriOrinc 
iiSot uiadriTuii', and sensibility the form of sensuous 
objects. Accordingly, it is all one whether we say, " sen- 
libillty and understanding are no more;" or, "the world is 
Ariatot., "Benriiina."iii. 8. " la ■ ucrtain senaethe iiilHllocC is all 
(Tr.'B A.ld.) 
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cornea to the e 
■ conceptions," 



tiling wlietiier we aay, I 
'Reaeoa is gone and f 



at an end.' 
■'There ai 
animals alone remain." 

The dispute between Realism and IdealiHin. which ap- 
peared for the last time in the dispute between the Dog- 
matists and Kantians, or between Ontology and Meta- 
physics on the one hand and TraaBceodental .bathetic 
and Trdu seen dental Logic on ths other, arose out of the 
misapprehension of this relation and was based upon its 
misapprehension with reference to the Firat and Third 
Classes of representations as established by me, just as 
the medieeval dispute between Idealists and Nominaliats 
rested upon the minapprehenaion of this relation with 
reference to the Second Glass. 

g 42. The Svljed of Volition, 
' According to what has preceded, the Subject of know- 
ledge can never he known ; it can never become Object or 
representation. Neverthelesa, as we have not only an 
outer self-knowledge (in sensuous perception), but an inner 
one also ; and as, on the other hand, every knowledge, by 
its very nature, presupposes a kiiower and a known, what 

> is known within us as such, is not the knower, but the 
wilier, the Subject of Volition : the Will\. Starting from 
knowledge, we may assert that "I know" is an analytical, 
" I will," on the contrary, a synthetical, and moreover an 
a pogferiori proposition, that is, it is given by experience — 

-. in this case by inner experience (i.e., in Time alone)J In 
BO fax therefore the Subject of volition would be an 
Object for ns. Introspection always shows us to ourselves 
as Killing. In this willing, however, there are numerous 
degrees, from the faintest wish to passion, and I have 
often shown ' that not only ail our emotions, but even all 

' Sec "Die beiilun Gi'uadi)i'ul,li^jiiu der £tlii1(," p. 11, and 
otliiT platiw. 
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I tbose movementa of our inner man, which aie aubBunieil 
I under the wide eonoupLion of feeliiift- are states of thu 
I Will. 

Now, the identity oH the willing with the knowing Sub- 
ject, in virtue of whic-h the word " I " includea and deeig- 
nates both, ia the nodua ' of the Universe, and therefort.' 
inexplicable. For we cLin only comprehend relations be- 
tween Objects ; but two Objects never can be one, except- 
ing as parts of a whole. Hi;re, where the Subject is iu 
I question, the rules bj which we know Objects are no longer 
apphcable, and actual identity of the knower with what is 
known as willing — that is, of Subject and Object— is imme- 
dUUely givm. Now, whoever has cleariy realized the utter 
impossibilitj of explaining this identity, will surely concur 
with me in calling it the miracle tar' e^ux^f . 

Juat aa the Understanding ia the subjective correlate 

» our First Class of representations, the Reason to the 

[ Second, and pure Sensibility to the Third, so do we find 

I that the correlate to this Fourth Clasa is the inner sense, 

r Self -consciousness in general. 



§ 43. Willing. The Law of Motives (Motivation). 

It is just because the willing Subject is immediately 

I given in self-consciousness, that we are unable further to .. 

lefine or to describe what willing ia ; properly speabiug, it 

B the most direct knowledge we have, naj, one whose im- 

uediateness must finally throw light upon every^ ^ther 

I knowledge, as being very mediate. 

At every resolution that we take ourselves, or that we 

see others take, we deem ourselves justified in asking, 

[ why P That is, we assume that something must have pre- 

L riousiy occurred, from wliich this resolution has resulted. 
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and we call this something its reaBon, or, more correctly, the 
motive of the action which now foUowH. Without such a 
reason or motive, the action is just as inconceivable for us, 
as the movement o£ a lifeless body without being jiuohed or 
pulled. Motives therefore beloDg to causes, and have also 
been already numbered and characterized among them in 
§ 20, as the third form of Causality. But all Causality 
is only the form of the Principle of Sufficient Eeason ia 
the First Class of Objects : that is, in the corporeal world 
given us in external perception, There it forms the liuk 
which connects changes one with another, the causa 
being that which, coming from outside, conditions each 
occurrence. The inner nature of such occurreuces on the 
contrary continues to be a mystery for us ; for we always 
remain on the outside. We certainly see this cause necea- 
sarily produce that effect ; but we do not leam how it ia 
actually enabled to do bo, or what ia going on inside. 
Thus we see mechanical, physical, chemical effects, as 
well as those brought about by dimnli, in each i: 
stance follow from their respective causes without ( 
that account ever complttelj understanding the process, 
the essential part of which remains a mystery for us ; 
so we attribute it to qualities of bodies, to forces of 
Nature, or to vital energy, which, however, are all gitali- 
iaies oceuUm, Nor should we be at all better off aa to 
comprehension of the movements and actions of animals 
and of human beings, which would also appear to us 
as induced in some unaccountable way by their causes 
(motives), were it not that here we are granted an insight 
into the inward part of the process ; we know, that is, by 
our own inward experience, that this is an act of the will 
called forth by the motive, which consists in a mere 
presentation. Thus the effect produced by the motive, i 
> like that produced by all other causes, is not only known 
by us from outside, in a merely indirect way, but at the 
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^^Hftame time tiom inside, quite directly, and therefore accord- 

^^" ing to its wliole mode ot action. Here we stand as it were 

behind the scenes, and learn the secret o£ the process hy 

which cause produces effect in its most inward nature ; for 

here our knowledge comes to us through a totally different 

k channel and in a totally different way. From thia results 

ft'the important proposition : 'The action of jnotivee (moliva- 

miion) IB causality seen from within. Here accordingly 

weausality presents itself in quite a different way, in quite 

K.a different medium, and for quite another kind of know- 

l-ledge ; therefore it must now be exhibited as a special and 

leculiar form of our principle, which consequently here 

ftjireBents itself as the Principle of the Sufficient Reason of 

KActing, prineipivmi rationig »vfficientia agend!, or, more 

■ briefly, as the Law of Motives (Law of MoHcoi!nn).\ 

As a clue to my philosophy in general, I here add, that 
I liis Foiu'th Class of Objects for the Subject, that is, the 
I one object contained in it, the will which we apprehend. 

I vithin us, stands in the same relation towards the First 
PCIasB as the law of motives towards the law of causality, aa 

I I have established it in § 20. This truth is the comer- 
I Stone of my whole Metaphysic. 

As to the way in which, and the necessity with which, 
motives act, and as to the dependence of their action upon 
empirical, individual character, and even upon individun! 
capacity for knowledge, &c. &c., I refer my readers to my 
Priae-essay on the Freedom of the Will, in which I have 
treated all thia more fully. 



of the Willo 

It is not upon causality proper, but upon the identity of 
I the knowing with the willing Subject, as shown in § 42. 
,t the influence is based, which the will e 
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the mtellecfc, when it obliges it to repeat representation b 
that have once been present to it, and in general to turn 
its attention in this or that direction and evoke at plea- 
sure any particular series of thoughts. And even in thia, 
the will is determined by the law of motives, in accordance 
with which it also secretly rules what is called the associa- 
tion of ideas, to which I Lave devoted a separate chapter 
(the 14ith) in the second volume of my chief work. This 
association of ideas is itself nothing but the application of 
the Principle of Sufficient Reason in its four forms to the 
subjective train of thought ; that is, to the presence of re- 
presentations in our consciousneas. But it is the vrill of 
the individual that seta the whole mecbauism in motion, 
by urging the intellect, in accordance with tbe interest, i.e., 
the individual aima, of the person, to recall, together with 
its present repreaentatioua, those which either logically or 
analogically, or by proximity in Time or Space, are nearly 
related to them. The will's activity in this, however, is so 
immediate, that in most cases we have no clear conscious- 
ness of it ; and so rapid, that we are at times even uncon- 
scious of the occasion which has thus called forth a repre- 
sentation. In such cases, it appears as if something had 
come into our consciousneas quite independently of all con- 
nection with anything else ; that thia, however, is impos- 
sible, is precisely the Root of the Principle of Sufficient 
Reason, which has been fully explained in the above-men- 
tioned chapter of my chief work.' Every picture which 
suddenly presents itself to our imagination, every judg- 
m.ent even that does not follow its previously present 
reason, must be called forth by an act of volition having a 
motive ; although that motive may often escape our percep- 
tion owing to its Inaignifieance, and although such acts of 
Yuhtion are oitc.n in IJke manner un perceived, because they 

' Sue "D:o Welt, a. W.n. V." vol. ii. ch. mv. 
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:e place ho easily, that wish, and fulfilment are Bimul- 
tneous. 

§ 45, if emory. 

That peculiar faculty of tie knowing Subject which 
enables it to obey the will the more readily in repenting 
representations, the oftener they have already been present 
to it — in other words, its capacity for being esercised — is 
what we call Memory. I cannot agree with the cufltomary 
view, by which it is looted upon as a Bort of Btore-hooso 
in which we keep a stock of ready-made representations 
always at our disposal, only without being always con- 
scious of their poBaesaion, The voluntary repetition of re- 
presentations which have once been present becomea so 
easy through practice, that one link in a series of repreaen- 
tations no sooner becomes present to ub, than we at onee 
evoke all the rest, often even, &b it were, involuntarily. If 
we were to look for a metaphor for this characteristi<; 

I quality of our representative faculty (such as that of Plato, 
vho compared it with a soft mass that receives and retains 
impress jona), I think the best would be that of a piece of 
drapery, which, after having been repeatedly folded in the 
Bame folds, at last fallB into them, as it were, of its own 
accord. The body leama by practice to obey the will, and 
the faculty of representing doea precisely the same. A re- 
membrance is not by any means, as the usual view sup- 
poses, always the same representation which is, as it were, 
fetched over and over again from ita store-house ; a new 
one, on the contrary, arises ea«h time, only practice makes 
this especially easy. Thus it comes to pass that pictures 
of our imagination, which we fancy we have stowed away 
in our memory, become imperceptibly modified : a thing 
which we realize when we see some familiar object again 
after a long time, and find that it no longer completely 
Ixorreaponds to the image we bring with us. This could 
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not be if ve retained ready-made representational Tt is 
juBt for tbja reason too, that aiiquired knowledge, if left 
unexercised, gradually fades from our memory, precisely 
Iwcause it was the result of practice coming from habit 
and knack ; thus moat acholara, for iuatance, forget their 
Greek, and most artists their Italian on their return from 
Italy. This is also why we find so much difficulty in re- 
calling to mind a name or a luie of poetry formerly familiar 
to U8, when we have ceased (o think of it for sereral years; 
whereas when oace we succeed in remembering it, we have 
it again at our disposal for some time, because the practicf 
has been renewed. Everyone therefore who knowa several 
languages, will do well to make a point of reading occa- 
sionally in each, that he may ensure to himself their 
possession. 

This likewise explains why the suri-ouudings and events 
of our childhood impress themselves so deeply on our 
memory ; it is because, in childhood we have but few, and 
those chiefly intuiti've, representations : so that we are in- 
duced to repeat them constantly for the sake of occupation. 
People who have little capability for original thought do 
this all their lives (and moreover not only with intuitive 
representation a, bat with conceptions and words also) ; 
sometimes therefore they have remarkably good memories, 
when obtuseness and slu^iahoess of intellect do not act as 
impediments. Men of genius, on the contrary, are not 
always endowed with the best of memories, as, for instance, 
Bousseau has told ua of himself. Perhaps this may be 
accounted for by their great abundance of new thoughts 
and combinations, which leaves them no time for frequent 
repetition. Still, on the whole, genius is seldom found 
with a very bad memory ; because here a greater enei'gy 
and mobility of the whole thinking faculty makes up for 
the want of constant practice. Tlor must we forget that 
Mnemosyne was the mother of the Muses, We may ao- 
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^^M vouw. 

^^Beordingly say, that our memory etanda under two couteud- 
^H^iflg influencea. that of the eui^rgy of the rupresentuti^e 
fdeulty on the one hand, aod that of the quitntity of repre- 
sentationa occupying that faculty on the other. The lesa 
energy there ia in the fiiculty, the fewer must be the repre- 
EentatioMs, and conversely. This explains the impaired 
memory of habitual novel- readera, for it ia with them us 
with men of genius : the multitude of representations fol- 
lowing rapidly upon each other, leaves no time or patieui-ii 
for repetition and practice ; only, in novels, these repre- 
BcntationB are not the readers' own, but other people's 
thoughts and combinations quiclily aucceeding each other, 
and the readera themselvea are wanting in that which, i» 
peniua, eounterbalancea repetition. The whole thing be- 
sides is subject to the corrective, that we all have most 
memory for tha.t which int^resta us, and least for tluit which 
does not. Great minds therefore are apt to foi^et in an 
incredibly short time the petty affaire and trifling occur- 

Ireuees of daily life and the commonplace people with whom 
they come in eontat-t, whereas they have a wonderful recol- 
lection of those things which have importance in them- 
■elves and for them. 
It is, however, on the whole, easy to understand that 
we should more readily remember sutih aeries of represen- 
tations as are connected together by the thread of one 
or more of the above-mentioned sijecies of reasons and 
consequences, than such aa have no connection with one 
another, but only with our will according to the law of 
motiTes ; that ia to say, those which are arbitrarily 
grouped. For, in the former, the fa«t that we know the 
formal part a, priori, saves us half the trouble ; and this 
probably gave rise to Plato's doctrine, that all learning is 
mere remembering. 

As far as possible we ought to try and reduce all that we 
' wish to incorporate in our memory to a perceptible ima^j. 
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either directly, or as an example, a mere simile, or an ana- 
logue, or indeed in any other way ; because intuitive per- 
ceptions take a far firmer hold than any abstract thoughts, 
let aJone mere words. This is why we remember things we 
have ourselves experienced so much better than those of 
which we read. 




i. The Syatematie Order. 

THE order of Bucceasion in -which I have stated the 
Tarious forniB of the Principle of Sufficient BeaBon in 
this treatise, ie not Hyatematic ; It has heen chosen for tho 
Bake of greater clearness, in order first to present what is 
better known and least presupposes the rest. In this I 
have followed Aristotle's rule r xal fiaHljinu^ niiK dn-d row 
Tyoirnu, irai rqs tov xpayuaroc ap](iis ivioTt apurtuv, o\A otity 
P^ot' £■' jtaQot (et doetrina non aprimo, ac rei prindpio aU- 
gvando inchoanda est, aed imde quisfaciliua dUcat).^ But 
the systematic order in which the different classes of reasons 
ought to follow one another is the following. First of all 
Bhonld come The Principle of Sufficient Reason of Being j 
And in this again first its applica,tion to Time, as being the 
simple schema containing only what is essential in all the 
other forms of the Principle of Sufficient Reason, nay, as 
being the prototype of all finitude. The Keason of Being 
in Space having next been stated, the Law of Causality 
would then follow ; after which would come the Law of 
Motives, and last of all the Principle of SufQcient Reason 
of Knowing ; for the other claaaes of reasons refer to imme- 



' AristOt "Metaph." IT. 1. 
nnt from whaC is really Rrnl m 
ojiicarued, bat from where il u 



with the sclual beginning of the thing 
laiest tg iaara.- [Tr.'a add.] 



diate repreaetitatioas, whereas this last citiaa refers to 
repreeeatatious derived from other representatioDs. 

The tmth expreBsed above, that Time is the simple schema 
which merely contains the essential part of all the forms of 
the Principle of Sufficient Reason, explains the absolutely 
perfect clearness and precision of Arithmetic, a point in 
which no other science can compete with it. For all sciences, 
being throughout combinations of reasons and consequences, 
are based upon the Principle of Sufficient Reason. Now, the 
series of numbers is the simple and only series of reasons 
and consequences of Being in Time ; on account of this 
perfect simplicity — nothing being omitted, no indefinite 
relations left— this series leaves nothing to be desired as re- 
gards accuracy, apodeictic certainty and clearness. All the 
other sciences yield precedence in this respect to Arithmetic; 
even Geometry ; because so many relations arise out of the 
three dimensions of Space, that a comprehensive synopsis 
of them becomes too difficult, not only for pure, but even 
for empirical intuition ; complicated geometrical problems 
are therefore only solved by calculation; that is. Geo- 
metry is quick to resolve itself into Arithmetic. It is not 
necessary to point out the existence of sundry elements of 
obscurity in the other sciences. 



§ 47. Relation in Time between Reaeon and Coiueqtienee. 

According to the laws of causality and of motivation, a 
reaaon must precede its consequence in Time. That this is 
absolutely essential, I have shown in my chief work, to 
which I here refer my readers ^ in order to avoid repeating 
myself. Therefore, if we only bear in mind that it is 
not one thing which is the cause of another thing, but 
one state which is the cause of another state, we shall not 

r. p. 4t,4a of tbfl 2Dd 
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allow ouraelvea to "be misled hy esamples like that given 
by Kant,' that the stove, -which is the cause of the 
warmth of the room, ia Himultaneoua with its effect. The 
state of the stove : that is, its being warmer than its Bur- 
rounding medium, must precede the communication of ita 
Burplua caloric to that medium j now, aa each layer of air 
on becoming warm makes way for a cooler layer rushing 
in, the firat atate, the cause, and conaequentiy also the 
second, the effect, are renewed until at last the temperature 
of stove and room become equalized. Here therefore we 
have no permanent cause (the atove) and permanent effect 
(the warmth of the room) as simultaneoua things, but a 
chain of changea ; that is, a constant renewing of two atatea, 
one of which is the effect of the other. From this example, 
however, it ia obvious that even Kant's conception of 
Causality was far from clear. 

On the other hand, the Principle of Sufficient Keason of 
Knowing conveys with it no relation in Time, hut merely 
a relation for our Eeasoa -. here therefore, before and after 
have no meaning. 

In the Principle of Sufficient Keaaon of Being, so far 
as it is valid in Geometry, there is likewise no relation in 
Time, but only a relation in Space, of which we might say 
that all things wore co-existent, if here the words co- 
existence and succession had any meaning. In Arithmetic, 
on the contrary, the Keason of Being is nothing else but 
precisely the relation of Time itself. 



I § 48. MeeLproeity of Reasons, 

Hypothetical judgments may be founded upon the 
Principle of Sufficient Eeason in each of its significations, as 

' Kant, '* Kril, d. r. Vern.," Isl edition, p. a02 ; 5lh edition, p. 248 
!iigliah traoaUliuQ by M. Mijller, p. 177.) 
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iudeeil every hypothetical judgment is ultimately based 
upon that priuciple, aad hera the laws of hypothetical 
concluBious always hold good : that is to say, it is right 
to infer the existeoee of the consequence from the existence 
of the reason, and the non-existence of the reason from 
the non-eiiatence of the consequence ; hut it is wrong to 
infer the non-eiistenee of the consequence from the non- 
existence of the reason, and the existence of the reason 
from the eiist«noe of the consequence. Not it is singular 
that in Geometry we are nevertheless nearly always able 
to infer the existence of the reason from the existenco 
of the consequence, and the non-existence of the conse- 
quence from the non-existence of the reason. This pro- 
ceeds, as I have shown iu § 37, from the fa^t that, as each 
line determines the position of the rest, it is quite indifEc- 
rent which we begin at : that is, which we consider as the 
reason, and which as the consequence. We may easily 
convince ourselves of this by going through the whole of 
the geometrical theorems. It is only where we have to do 
not only with figures, i.e., with the positions of lines, hut 
with planes independently of figures, that we find it in 
most cases impossible to infer the existence of the reason 
from the existence of the consequence, or, in other words, 
to convert the propositions by making the condition the 
conditioned. The following theorem gives an instance of 
this : Triangles whose lengths and bases are equal, include 
equal areas. This cannot be converted as follows : Triangles 
whose areas are equal, have likewise equal bases and 
lengths; for the lengths may stand in inverse proportion 
to the bases. 

In § 20 it has already been shown, that the law of 
causality does not admit of reciprocity, since the effect 
never can be the cause of its cause ; therefore the concep- 
tion of reciprocity is, in its right sense, inadmissible. 
Eeciprocity, according to the Principle of Sufficient Beason 
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of tnowiflg, would only be poBBible between equivalent, 
, since the spheres of these alone cover each 
other mutually, Apart from these, it only gives liee to a 
Ticious circle. 



§ 49. Necesaity. 

The Principle of Sufficient [Reason in all its forms is the ^ 
sole principle and the sole support of all necessity. For 
nece»Bity has no other true and diatiiict meaning than that 
of the infallibility of the consequeuoe when the reason is 
posited. Accordingly every necdSBityis conditioned: abso- 
lute, i.e., unconditioned, necessity therefore is a conlradicto 
in adjecto. For to be necessary can never mean anything 
but to result from a given reason. By defining it as 
"what eannot not be," on the other hand, we give a mere 
verbal definition, and screen ourselves behind an eitremely 
abstra^ conception to avoid giving a definition of the 
thing. But it is not difficult to drive ub from this refuge 
by inquiring how the non-existence of anything can he 
possible or even conceivable, since all existence is only 
given empirically. It then comes out, that it is only 
possible so far as some reason or other is posited or present, 
from which it follows. To be necessary and to follow from 
a given reason, are thus convertible conceptions, and may 
always, as such, be substituted one for the other. The 
conception of an " absolctely necessary Being " which 
finds so much favour with pseudo-philosophers, contains 
therefore a contradiction : it annuls by the predicate 
" absolute " (i.e., " unconditioned by anything else ") the 
only determination which makes the " nEeesBary " con- 
ceivable. Hereagain we have an instance of the improper Mse 
o/o68(nicico?icej)iio7(stoplay offa metaphysical artifice such 
as those I have already pointed out in the conceptions " im- 
material euhatan.ce," " cause in general," " absolute reaann" 
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&&. Ac.' I can never insist too mucli upon all abetra-ct 
GonceptionB being checked hj perception. 

There eiists accordingly a. fourfold neceeeity, in con- 
formity with the four forma of the Principle of Sufficient 
Reason: — 

1". Logical necessity, a,ccording to the principle of sufficient 
reason of knowing, in virtue of which, when once we have 
admitted the premisses, wa must absolutely admit the 
conclusion. 

2°. Phy&ical necesmiy, according to the law of causality, 
in virtue of which, as soon as the cause preeents itself, the 
effect must infallibly follow. 

3°. Mathematical neeestity, according to the principle of 
sufficient reason of being, in virtue of which, every relation 
which is stated in a true geometrical theorem, is as that 
theorem affirms it to be, and every correct calculation 
remains irrefutable. 

i°. Moral neeesiniy, in virtue o£ whict, every human 
being, every animal even, is compelled, as Boon as a motive 
presents itself, to do that which alone is in accordance 
with the inborn and immutable character of the individual. 
This action now foUows its i2auae therefore as infallibly a,n 
every other effect, though it is less easy here to predict 
what that effect will be than in other cases, because of the 
difficulty we have in fathoming and completely knowing 
the individual empirical character and its allotted sphere 
of knowledge, which ia indeed a very different thing from 
ascertaining the chemical properties of a neutral salt and 
predicting its reaction. I must repeat this again and 
again on account of the dunces and blockheads who, in 
defiance of the unanimous authority of so many great 

I Compare " Die Welt a. W. u, Y.* vol 
edilion (i. p. 582 et leq, of 3rd edition) &\ 
and § G2 of the present work as to " n 
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I thinkers, Btill persist in audaciously maiutaiiiiiig the con- 
I trary, for the benefit of their old woman's philosophy. I 
I am not a professor of philoBophj, forsooth, that I need 
I tow to the follj of others. 



§ 50. Series of Reatone and Cotiseqiiencea. 

According to the law of causality, the condition is itself 
al way a conditioned, and, moreover, conditioned in the same 
way; therefore, there arises a series in infinitum a parti 
t is just the same vith the Beason of Being in 
Space : each relative space is a figure ; it has its limits, 
by which it is connected with another relative space, and 
which themselves condition the figure of this other, and so 
on throughout all dimensions in infinitum,. But when we 
examine a single figure in itself, the series of reasons of 
being has an end, because we start from a given relation, 
just as the series of causes comes to an end if we stop at 
pleasure at any particular cause. In Time, the series of 
reasons of being has infinite extension both a parte ante, 
and a parte post, since each moment is conditioned by a 
preceding one, and necessarily gives rise to the following. 
Time has therefore neither beginning nor end. On the 
other hand, the series of reasons of knowledge — that 
is. a series of judgments, each of which gives logical 
truth to the other — always ends somewhere, i.e., either in 
an empirical, a transcendental, or a metalogieal troth. If 
the reason of the major to which we have been led is au 
empirical truth, and we still continue asking why, it is no 
longer a reason of knowlei%e that is asked for, but a 
cause — in other words, the series of reasons of knowing 
passes over into the series of reasons of becommg. But if 
we do the contrary, that is, if we allow the series of reasons 
of becoming to pass over into the series of reasons of 
knowing, in order to bring it to an end, this is never brought 
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about by the nature of the thing, but always by a Bpedal 
purpoBe; it is therefore a trick.and this is the gophism known 
by the name of the Ontological Proof. For when a cause, at 
■which it seems desirable to atop short in order to make it 
the fird cause, baa been reached by means of the Cosmo- 
logical Proof, we find out that the law of causality is not 
so easily brought to a standBtill, and still persists in asking 
v!hy : so it is simply set aside and the principle of auffiiuent 
reason of knowing, which from a, distance resembles it, 
is substituted in its stead; and thus a reason of know- 
ledge ia given in the place of the cause which had been 
asked for — a reason of knowledge derived from the concep- 
tion itself which baa to be demonstrated, the reality of 
which is therefore still problematical: and this reason, as 
after all it is one, now has to fig;are as a cause. Of course 
the conception itself has been previously arranged for this 
purpose, and reality slightly covered with a few haska just 
for decency's sake has been placed within it, ao as to give 
the dehghtful HUrprise of finding it there — as has been 
shown in Section 7. On the other hand, if a chain of 
iodgments ultinkately rests upon a principle of transcen- 
dental or of metalo^cal truth, and we still continneto ask 
vjhy, we receive no answer at all, because the question has 
no meaning, i.e., it does not know what kind of reason it 
is asking for. 

1 For the Principle of Suf&cient Reason ia the principle of 
all tstplanation : to eieplain a thing meana, to reduce its 
given eiist«nce or connection to some form or other of 
the Principle of Sufficient Reason, in accordance with which 
form that existence or connection necessarily is that which 
it is. J. The Principle of Sufficient Reason itaelf, i.e., the 
connection expressed by it in any of its forms, cannot 
therefore be further esplained; because there exists no 
prindple by which to explain the source of alt explanation: 
just as the eye is unaUe to see itself, though it sees every- 
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thin^ elee, There are of courEe aeries of motives, since 
tke reHolve to attain an end becomes the motive for the 
reaolve to use a whole series of meana ; still thia series 
invariably eada a. parte priori in a representation belonging 
to one of our two first classes, in which lies the motiye 
whiidi originally had the power to set this individual will 
in motion. The fact that it was able to do this, is a 
datum for knowing the empirical character here given, but 
it is impossible to answer the queation why that particular 
motive acts upon that particular character; beeauae the 
intelligible character lies outside Time and never bewiBea 
an Object, Therefore the series of motives, as such, finds its 
termination in aome each final motive and, according to the 
nature of its last link, passes into the aeries of causes, or 
that of reasons of knowledge : that is to say, into the 
former, when that last hnk is a real object ; into the 
latter, when it is a mere conception, 

§ 51. Each Science ha* for its Guiding Thread one of the 
Forms of the Principle of Su£iciertt Eeagon in preference 
to the ofherg. 
As the question why always demands a sufficient reason, 
and as it is the connection of its notions according to the 
principle of sufficient reason which distinguishes science 
from a mere t^gregate of notions, we liave called that 
why the parent of all science (§ 4). In each science, 
moreover, we find one of the forma of that principle 
predominating over the others as its guiding-thread. 
Thus in pure Mathematics the reason of being is the 
chief guiding-thread (although the exposition of the 
proofs proceeds according to the reason of knowing only) ; 
in applied Mathematics the law of causality appears 
together with it, but in Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Ac, 
that law entirely predominates. The principleof sufficient 



reason in knowing finds vigorous application throughout 
nil the aciencea, for in all of them the particular is known 
through the generaJ; but in Botany, Zoology, Mineralc^y, 
and other classifying ecienccs, it is the chief guide and 
predominatee B.b3olutely. The law of motives (rnoiiva- 
tion) is the chief guide in History, Pohtics, Pragmatic 
Psychology, Ac. Ac, when we consider all motives and 
maxims, whatever they may be, aa data for explaining 
actions — but when we make those motives and maxims the 
object-matter of investigation from the point of view of 
their value and origin, the law of motives becomes the 
guide to Ethics. In my chief work will be found the 
highest classification of the sciences according to this 
principle.' 

§ 52, Two principal ReeulU. 

I ha?e endeavoured in thie treatiae to Btiow that the 
Principle of Sufficient Reason is a common expression for 
four completely different relations, each of which is founded 
upon a particular law given d priori (the principle of sofB- 
oient reason being a synthetical a priori principle). How, 
according to the principle of hoTtiogeneity, we are compelled 
to assume that these four laws, discovered according to tlie 
principle of specification, as they agree in being expressed 
by one and the same term, must necessarily spring from 
one and the same original quality of our whole cognitive 
faculty as their common root, which we should accordingly 
have to look upon as the innermost germ of all dependence, 
relativenesa, instability and limitation of the objects of our 
consciousness — itself limited to Sensibility, Understanding, 
Eeason, Subject and Object— or of that world, which the 
divine Plato repeatedly degrades to the ad yiyvoticvai' fiiv 

" vol. iL ch. 12, p. 126 of [hs 2Dd edition 
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tal airoWiifitroy. Eiruit if oiiii'voTt ov (ever arising and * 

riahing, but in fact never ejusting), the knowledge of 
p-liicli IB merely a So^a fitr' aia9liaiu><: dXoynv, and which 
Ihristendom, with a correct inetinct, calls temporal, after 
Flhat form of our principle (Time) which I have defined as 
its aimplest schema and the prototype of all limitation, 
j The general meaning of the Principle of Siifficiont Reason ^ 
may, in the main, be brought back to thia r that every 
thing existing no matter when or where, exietB by reason of J 
$omething eUe. ' ttfow. the Principle of Sufficient Season is ' 
nerertheless a priori in all its forms ; that is, it has its root 
in our intellect J therefore it must not be applied to the 
totality of exiatont things, the Universe, including that in- 
tellett in which it preaents itaelf. For a world like this, 
_■ which preeenta itself in virtue of a priori forms, ia just on 
that account mere phenomenon ; consequently that which 
molds good with reference to it as the result of these forms, 
lannot be applied to the worid itself, i.e. to the thing in 
tself, representing itaeK in that world. Therefore we can- 
Biiot say, " the worid and all things in it exist by reason of 
lomethiog else ; " and this proposition ia precisely the Cos- . 
Biological Proof. —1 

If, by the present treatise, I have succeeded in deducing 
e result just expressed, it seems to me that every specu- 
lative philosopher who founds a conclusion upon the Prin- 
ciple of Sufficient Season or indeed talks of a reason at all, 
is bound to specify which kind of reason he means. One 
might suppose that wherever there was any question of a 
reason, this would be done as a matter of course, and that 
all confusion would thus be impossible. Only too often, 
however, do we still find either the terms reason and cause 
confounded in indiscriminate use; or do we hear basis and 
what ia based, condition and what is conditioned, principia 
and principiata talked about in quite a general way without 
iny nearer determination, perhaps because there is a secret 
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cooBciouBiieBS that these coBcegitions are beiog used in an 
imaathorized waj. Tims even Eaut speaks of the thing 
in itseU aa the reason' of the phenomenon, and also of a 
ground of the poBgibUUy of all phenomena,' of an intelliffible 
eatue of phenomena, of an uaknou-ji ground of the possi- 
bility of the sensuous series ia general, of a trantcendental 
object ' as the ground of all phesomcoa and of the reowm 
why OUT Bensibility should have this rather than all other 
Bupreme conditions, and so on in sevem! places. Now all 
this does not seem to me to tally with those weighty, pro- 
found, nay immortal words of his,' "the contingency' of 
things is itself mere phenomenon, and can lead to no other 
than the empirical regressus which determines phenomena." 

That since Kant the conceptions reason and conse- 
quence, priTicipium and prineipiatum, &c. &c., have been 
and still are used in a yet more indefinite and even quit« 
transcendent sense, everyone must know who is acquainted 
with the more recent works on philosophy. 

The following is my objection against this promiscuous 
employment of the word ground (reason) and, with it, of the 
Principle of Sufficient Eeason in general ; it is likewise the 
second result, intimately connected with the first, which the 
present treatise gives concerning its subject-matter proper. 
The four laws of our cognitive faculty, of wliich the Prin- 

' Or gromid. 

• Kant," Kril. d. r. Verq..' Ut edition, pp. 561, 663, 66<i p. 690 of 
the 3lh edition. (Pp. 4S3 to 486 of ilie English tnuErikClon b; M. 

MiillGT.) 

' Ibid. p. HO of l8t ertition, and 6-11 of jtli p.litf.m, (P. 466 of 
Engli>l, t™nBWi.,n.) 

* Ibid. p. 663 of the Irt and 591 of the 5th edition. (P. 485 of 
English translatiuii.) 

' Empirical contingeoay is meant, which. wit)i Kant, signiBes as much 
ma dependence upon other things, Aa to this, I refer my readers to my 
censure in my " Critique of Kantian Philosophy," p. 524 of the 2nd, 
and p. 55'2 of the 3rd ediliun. 
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^^ble of Sufficient Reason is the common expression, by 
^^feeir common character as well as by the fact that all 
Objects for the Subject are divided amongst them, proclaam 
themselves to be posited by one and the same primary 
quaUty and inner peculiarity of our knowing faculty, which 
faculty manifests itself as Sensibility, Understanding, and 
Beaeon. Therefore, even if we imagined it to be possible 
for a new Fifth Class of Objects to come about, we should 
in that t-aae likewise have to assume that the Principle of 
Sufficient Beason would appear in this class also under a 
different form. !N^otwith standing all this, we still have no 
right to talk of an abaohUe reaton (ground), nor does a 
reason in general, any more than a triangle in general, exist 
otherwise than as a conception derived by means of discur- 
sive reflection, nor is this conception, as a representation 
drawn from other representations, anything more than a 
means of thinking several things in one. Now, just as 
every triangle must he either acute-angled, right-angled, 
or obtnae-angled, aod either equilateral, isosceles or scalene, 
so also must every reason belong to one or other of the 
four possible kinds of reasons I have pointed out. More- 
over, since we have only four well-distinguished Classes of 
Objects, every reason must also belong to one or other of 
these four, and no further Class being possible, Eeason 
itself is forced to rank it within them ; for as soon as we 
employ a reason, we presuppose the Four Classes as well 
as the faculty of representing (i.e. the whole world), and 
mufit hold ourselves within these bounds, never transcend- 
ing them. Should others, however, see this in a different 
light and opine that a reason in general is anything but a 
conception, deiived from the four kinds of reasons, which 
expresses what they all have in common, we might rerive 
the controversy of the Beahsts and Nominalists, and then 
I should Bide with the latter. 
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To my great joy I have lived to reviae even this little 
work, after a lapse of nineteen years, and that joy is 
enhanced by the special importance of this treatise for m v 
philosophy. For, starting from the purely empirical, from 
the observations of unbiaaaed physical investigators — 
themselves following the clue of their own special scienci-s 
— I here immediately arrive at the very kernel of my Meta- 
]ihyBio ; I establish its points of contact with the physimJ 
BciencGB and thus corroborate my fundamental doj^ma, in 
a sense, as the arithmetii^ian proves a sum : for by this I 
not only i;unfirm it more closely and specially, but even 
make it more clearly, easily, and rightly understood than 
anywhere else. 

The improvements in this new edition are confined ahnoat 
entirely to the Additions ; for scarcely anything that is 
worth mentioning in the First Edition has been left out, 
while I have inserted many and, in some cases, important 
new passages. 

But. even in a general sense, it may be looked upon as a 
good sign, that a new edition of the present treatise should 
have been found necessary ; since it shows that there is an 
interest in serious philosophy and confirms the fact that 
the necessity for real prioress ia this direction is now mure 
strongly felt than ever. This ia based upon two circum- 
stances. The first is the unparalleled zeal and activity 
displayed in every branch of Natural Science which, a^ 
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tluB pursuit is mostlj in the hands of people wbo faaTO 
learned nothing else, threatens to lead to a. gross, stupid 
MflterialiBm, the more immediately offensire aide of -which 
is less the moral bestiaility of itB ultimate results, than the 
incredible absurdity of ite first principles ; for by it even 
vital force is denied, and organic N^ature is degraded to a 
mere change play of chemical forces.' These knights of 
the crucible and retort should be mwle to understand, that 
the mere study of Chemistry qualifies a man to become an 
apothecary, but not a philosopher. Certain other lifee- 
ininded iuTeatigators of Nature, too, must be taught, that 
a man may be an accomplished zoolc^ist and have the 
sixty Bpeoiea of monkeys at bis fingers' ends, yet on the 
whole be an ignoramus to be classed with the vulgar, if be 
has learnt nothing else, save perhaps his school- catechism. 
But in our time this frequently happens. Men set them- 
sehes \\p for enligbteners of mankind, who have studied 
Ohemiatry, or Physics, or Mineralogy and nothing else 
under the sun ; to this they add their only knowledge of 
any other kind, that is to say, the little they may remember 
of the doctrines of the achool-cateubisni, and when they 
find that these two elements will not harmonize, they 
straightway turn scoffers at religion and soon become 
shallow and absurd materialists.' They may perhaps have 
heard at college of the existence of a Pbito and an Aristotle, 
of a Locke, and especially of a Kant ; but as these folk 
never handled crucibles and retorts or even stuffed a 

' And this infatnBlion haa rcoclipil Koi^li B paint, that people mioiuly 
imagine the[n<ie1veB lo hare rounil Che key lii the mystery i>r the eitsenrp 
and exiBlence of this wonderrul and myuterions norJd iti wreTubed 
c^micai 'affinities! Compared with this illusion of our physinlugicKl 
uhemiMA, that of the olvhymists who sought after the philosopher's t 
aiid onl.r hoped to find out tlie secret of making goiil, waa indeed ft m 
(rilta. [Add. to Srd ed.] 

^ " /lit ca/ecAitiiiia, out iiialeriatiKixm,'' is ilit-lr wnlthtvord. [Add. (a I 
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lonkey, they do not esteem them worthy of further acquain- 
tance. They prefer calmly to toss out of fhe window thfi 
intellectual labour of two thousand years and treat the 
public to a philosophy concocted out of their own rich 
mental resources, on the basis of the catechism on the one 
hand, and on that of crucibles and retorts or the catalogue 
of monkeys on the other. They ought to be told in f i iiu 

iguage that tUey are ignoramuses, who have much to 
learn before they can be allowed to have any voice in the 
natter. Everyone, in fact, who dt^^atizes at random, 
with the naUoe realism of a child on such irgumtnta as 
God, the soul, the world's origin, atoms, &c. £c iVc , as it 
the Critique of Pure E«ason had been written in the moon 
and no copy had found its way to our planet — is sinipir one 
6f the Tulgar. Send him into the servants' hall, where his 
wisdom will beat find a market.' 

The other circumstance which calls for a real progress 
In philosophy, is the steady growth of unbelief in the fate 
of all the hypocritical dissembling and the outward con- 
formity to the Church. This unbelief necessarily and un- 
avoidably goes hand in hand with the growing expansion 
of empirical and historical knowledge. It threatens to 
destroy not ouly the form, but even the spirit of Christianity 
(a spirit which has a much wider reach than Christianity 
Itself), and to deliver up mankind to moral materialism — a 
'thing even more dangerous than the chemical materialism 
already mentioned, And nothing plays more into the 
iands of this uubelieJ, than the Tartuffianism de rigueur 

' There too he will meet willi people wlio fling nboiit vroeiU of foreign 
origin, which tbej have eBQght up witlimic underEDaniling theni,jiiBt an 
rmdilj M be does himself, wh«n he talks about "Idealism" nilhoui 
knowing- what it meaiia, moslij therefore tiaing the wiird inetend of 
Spiritualism (which being Healism, is tbe opposite to IileallBm). Hiinilreds 
of examples of this kind besiilea other quid pro qims are to be Iband 
in boolu, and critical perl<ii1i::uk [Add. to .Ird cd.] 
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impndentlj flaunting itself everywhere just now, whose 
clumsy disciples, fee in hand, hold forth with euch unctioa 
and emphasis, that their Toicea penetrate even Into learned, 
critical reviews issued by Academies and Universities, and 
iato physiological as well as philosophical books, where 
however, being quite in their wrong place, they only damage 
their own cause by rousing indignation.' Under such cir- 
cumBtances as these, it is gratifying to see the public betray 
an interest in philosophy. 

I have nevertheless one sad piece of news to Dommniii< 
i'Af« to our professors of philosophy. Their Caspar Hauser 
(according to Dorguth) whom they had so carefully 
secreted, so securely walled up for nearly forty years, that 
no Hoimd could betray his esiatenee to the world — their 
<.';ispar Hauaer — I say, has escaped ! He has escaped and 
is running about in the world ; — some even say h 
a prince. In plain language, the misfortune they feared 
more tban any tbing has come to pass after all. In spite of 
their having done their best to prevent it for more than a 
generation by acting with united force, with rare constancy, 
secreting and ignoring to a degree that is without example, 
ray books are l>eginning and henceforth will continue to be 
read, Legor et legar : there is no help for it. This 
really dreadful and moat inopportune ; nay, it is a positive 
fiitality, not to say calamity. Is this the recompense for 
ilII their faithful, snug secrecy; for having held so firmly 
and unitedly together? Poor time-servers ! What becomes 
of Horace's assurance : — 



For verily they have not been deficient in faithful reticence j 
rather do they eiMl in this quality wherever they scent 

o he shown thftt their boliuf ii not belisved 
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merit. And, after all, it is no doubt the cleverest artifice ; 
for what no one knows, is as though it did not exist. 
Whether the mwcea will remain quite so tata, aeeina nither 
doubtful — unlesB we are to take mercea in Bihad sense ; and 
for this the support of many a classical authority might 
cortainly be found. These y^ntlemen had seenquiterighlly 
that the only means to be used against my writings, was 
to secrete them from the public by maintaining profound 
silence concerning thena, while they kept up a loud noise at 
the birth of every misshapen offspring of ppofessorio! 
philosophy ; as the voice of the new-born Zeus was drowned 
in days of yore by the clashing of the cymbalH of the 
Corjbant^s. But this expedient is now used up ; the 
secret is out — the puhUc has discovered me. The rage of 
our professors of philosophy at this is great, but powerless ; 
for their only effective resource, so long successfully em- 
ployed, being exhausted, no snarling cau avail any longer 
against my influence, and in vain do they now tale this, or 
that, or the other attitude. They have certainly succeeded, 
m far as the generation which was properly speaking con- 
temporaneous with my philosophy, went to the grave iti 
ignorance of it. But this was a mere postponement, and 
Time has kept its word, as it always does. 

Now there are two reasons why these gentlemen " in 
the philosophical trade" — as they cali themselves with 
incredible riavvele — hate my philosophy. The first of 
theta is, that my writings spoil the tast* of the public for 
tissues of empty phrases, for accumulations of immeaning 
words piled one upon another, for hollow, superficial, 
brain-racking twaddle, for Christian dogmatics under the 
disguise of the most wearisome Metaphysics, for sys- 
tematized Philistinism of the flattest kind made to repre- 
sent Ethics and even accompanied by instructions for 
card-playing and dancing — in short, they unfit my readers 
for the whole mvtbod of philosophising a la vieiUe /emme. 
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pbiloeophy. 

The BecoBd reason is, that our gentlemen " in the trade " 
are absolutely bound in coaacience not to let my philosophy 
pasB and are therefore debsirred from using it for the 
Iwnefit of " the trade ; "—and this they even heartily regret ; 
for my abundance might have been admirably turned to 
account for the benefit of their own needy poverty. But 
even if it contained the greatest hoards of human wisdom 
ever unearthed, my doctrine could never find favour with 
them either now or in the future ; for it is absolutely 
wanting in all Spwulative Theology and KationaJ Puyeho- 
logy, and these, just these, are the very breath of life tn 
these gentlemen, the trine q-ua non of their existence. For 
they are anxious before all things in heaven and on earth, 
to hold their official appoin-tmenta, and these appointments 
demand before all things in heaven and on earth a Speeu- 
latiTe Theology and a Rational Psychology ; extra hfec non 
datur eahti. Theology there must and shall be, no matter 
■ whence it come ; Moses and the Prophets must be made 
out to be in the r^;ht : this is the highest principle in 
philosophy ; and there must be Rational Psychology to 
boot, as is proper. Now tiiere is nothing of the sort to bo 
found either in Kant's philosophy or in mine. Foi\ as 
■we all know, the most cogent theological argumentation 
shivers to atoms like a glass thrown at a wall, when it is 
brought into contact with Kant's Critique of all Specula- 
tive Theology, and under his hands not a shred remains 
entire of the whole tissue of Rational Psychology ! As to 
, myself, being the bold continuer of Kant's philosophy, I 
I have entirely done away with all Speculative Theology and 
I al! Rational Psychology, as is only consistent and honest.' 
On the other hand, the task incumbent upon University 

' For revelation goes for nothing in philusoplij ; therefore a pliilo- 
sopliei- must before ull things he an unbeliever. [Add, tn .^rd. ed.J. 
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PhiloHophy is at bottom this : to net forth the chief fundu- 
lueQtftl truths belonging to the Ciitochism under the veil 
of aome very abstract, abBtruse and difficult, therefore 
])a,iiifully wearisome fonuiilaa and sentences ; wherefore, 
however confused, intricat*. straDge and eccentric the 
matter may aeem at first sight, these truths invariably 
vevea! themselves as ita kernel. This proceeding may be 
useful, though to me it is unknown. All I know is, that 
philosophy, i.e. the search after truth — I mean the truth 
KOT Efuyiiv, by which the nioet sublime and importuut dis- 
cloHiu'eu, more precious than anything else to the human 
race, are understood — will never advance a step, nay, an 
inch, by means of such manoeuvring, by which its course 
is on the contrary impeded; therefore I found out long 
ago that University philosophy is the enemy of all genuine 
philosophy. Now, this being the state of the case, when a 
really honest philosophy arises, which seriously has truth 
for its sole aim, must not these gentlemen " of tie philo- 
sophical trade *' feel as might atage-knighta in paat«-board 
armour, were a knight suddenly to appear in the midst of 
them clad in real armour, who made the at^e-floor creak 
under his ponderous tread P Such philosojJiy as this must 
therefore be bad and false and consequently places these 
gentlemen " of the trade " under the painful obligation of 
playing the part of him who, in order to appear what he 
is not, cannot allow others to pass for what they really are. 
Out of all tliis however there unrolls itself the amusing 
S])ectaele we enjoy, when these gentlemen, now that ignoring 
lias unfortunately come to tai end, after forty years, at 
last begin to measure me by their own puny standard and 
pass judgment upon me from the heights of their wisdom, 
as though they were amply qualified to do so by their 
office ; but they are most amusing of all when they assume 
airs of superiority towards me. 

Their abhorrence of Kant, though leas openly expressed. 
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is Bcarcelj leas great than their hatred of me ; precisely 
becauee all speculative Thoologv and all B,atioiial Psycho- 
logy — the bread-winners of these gentlemen- — have beea 
undermioed, not to say irrevocably mined, by liiin in the 
eyes of all serious thinkers. What ! Not hate him ? him, 
■who has made their " trade in philosopby " ao difficult to 
them, that they hardly see how to pull through honourably ! 
So Eant and I are accordingly both bad, and these gentle- 
men quite overlook ub. For nearly forty years they have 
not deigned to cast a glance upon me, and now they look 
down condescendingly upon Kant from the heights of their 
wisdom, smiling in pity at Lis errors. This policy is both 
very wise and very profitable ; since they are thus able t.o 
hold forth at their ease volume after volumo upim Giod 
and the soul, as if these were personalities with whom 
they were intimately acquainted, and to discourse upon the 
relation in which the former stands to the world and the 
latter to the body, just a,9 if there had never been such a 
thing as a Critique of Pure Reasou. When once the 
Critique of Pure Eeason ia done away with, all will go on 
splendidly ! Now it is for thia end that they have been 
endeavouring for many years quietly and gradually to set 
Kant aside, to make him obsolete, nay, to turn up their 
noses at him, and one being encouraged by the other in 
thia, they are becoming bolder every day.' They have uo 
opposition to fear from their own colleagues, since they all 
have the same aims and the sanie mission and all together 
form a numerous coterie, the brilliant members of which, 
iroravi populo, bow and scrape to each other on all sides. 
Thus by degrees things have come to such a point, that 
the wretchedest compilers of manuals have the presumption 
to treat Kant's grand, immortal discoveries as antiquated 
errors, nay, calmly to set them aside with the most 

' One nlwHvs Siiys ihe niheris right, s" thai llie pMbliriiiil«aimplidty 
al \aa\. iniitgin-:ii llicm i-pullj to be nglil. [Add. to ^rd td.J 
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Indieroue arrogance and moat impudeat ditta o£ their own, 
which tliey Devertheleas lay down under the disguiBe of 
argumentatioD, beoauee they know they may count upon a 
creduloMB public, to whom Kant's writings are not known.' 
And this is what happens to Eant on the part of writers, 
whose total incapacity strikee us in every pa^, not to 
Bay every line, we read of their unmeaning, stupefying 
Terbi^e ! Were this to go on much longer, Eant would 
present the spectacle of the daad lion being kicked by the 
donkey. Even in Prance there is no lack of fellow- workers 
inspired by a similar orthodoxy, who are labouring towards 
the aame end. A certain M. Barthclemy de St. Hilaire, 
for instance, in a lecture delivered in tie Acadhnie de» 
Seiencee MoTatea in April, 1850, has presumed to criticize 
Kant with an air of condescension and to use most im- 
proper language in speaking of him ; luckily however in 
such a way, that no one could fail to see the underlyiu}^ 
purpose.' 

Now others among our German "traders in philoaophy" 
sgain try to get rid of the obnoxious Kant in a, different 
way : instead of attacking his philosophy point-blank, they 
rather seek to undermine the foundations on which it is 
built. These people however are so utterly forsaken by all 
the gods and by all power of judgment, that they attack 
d priori truths : that is to say, truths as old as the human 
understanding, nay, which constitute that understanding 

' Here it is espcciaJI; Krnat Eeii.hold'a "System of MetnphyaicB ■ 
(3rd edition, 1854) (bat 1 have in mj eye. In my " Parerga " I bara 
explained how itcomcB, Ibat braiii-pervening books [iketliis go Ibroiigh 
Bevertil editions. Sea "Parerga," vul. i. p. 171 (2nd edition, Tol. i. 
p. 194). 

' NcTerthele5£, by Zous, aJl suoli gf-'ntlemen, in France as well as 
Genuttny, shouid be taught Chat Philosophy bas a different mission from 
that of playing into the hands of the tlergy. We musi let Uiem clearly 
«ee before aJl things that we have no fiiith in their faiili— from ihti 
follows what we think uf tbem. [Add. to 3rd ed.] 
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itself, and which it is therefore impossible to contradict 
■without declaring war againat that under standinff also. 
Bo great however is the coufuge of these gentlemen, I am 
sorry to say I know of three,' and I am. afraid there are a 
good many more at work at this undermining process, 
who have the incredible presumption to maintain the i 
pn»teriori origin of Space as a coneequente, a mere rela- 
tioD, of the obiects toUhin it ; for they assert that Space 
and Time are of empirical origin and attached to those 
Indies, so that [according to them] Space first arises 
thruugh our perception of the juxtaposition of bodies and 
Time likewise through our perception of the aucceasio 
changes (sancta timplieitag ! as if the words " collateral " 
and " successive " would have any sense for us without the 
iLutecedeut intuitions of Space and of Time to give them a 
meaning) ; consequently, that if there were no bodies, there 
would be no Space, then?fore if they disappeared Space 
also must lapse, and that if all clianges were to atop, Time 
also would stop." 

And such stuff as this is gravely taught fifty years after 
Kant's death ! The aim of it is, as vre know, to undennme 
Kantian philosophy, and certainly if these propositions 
were true, one stroke would suffice to overthrow it. For- 

' (n)K..aenk™iiii,"MBine Rof..nn der HegelsahenPliilosophia," 1852, 
■■'^peciaUy p. 41, in B poniponB, ilittntorinl tone : " I bnre explicit I j saiil, 
tlut Spnce and Time wi>uld not exht if Matter did not eniat. JGther 
»;|n^«Bil out within itself lirst constitutes real Space, and tbe more 
of thia leth^ and conftoquent real genesis of everything individuo] and 
separate, constitutes real Time." (*) L. Noack, "Die Theologie alg 
ReligiorBphiloaophie," 1853, pp. 8, 9. (c) V. Reuublin-Melitegg. 
Two reviews of Oersted's " Geist in der Natur" in tbe Heidelberg 
Annals, Nov.-Dec., 1850, and May-June, ISfi*. 

' Time is the eoiidition of the posMfrility of succession, which coald. 
neither take f\ace, nor be underatuod by us and expressed in wurdi,, 
withonl Time. And SjiBca is likewise the condition of tbe posi&itilj) of' 
juxtaposition, and Tranacendental .^Ihetic is the pronf that these M 
dilions have their seat in the conaiilution of our head. [Add. to 3rd ed,] 
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tuuateir however these aeeerlioiiB are of a kind which is 
met by deriaion rather than by aeriona refutation. For, in 
them, the question ia one of heresy, not so much against 
Kantian phiioaophy, aa againat common sense ; and they 
are not so much an attiwl; iipon any particnlar philoso- 
phical dogma, aa upon aa d priori truth which, as such, 
(.-onatitutes human uuderBtauding: itself, and therefore 
niuat be instantaneously evident to every one who is in his 
Benws, just aamu::haB that 2 x 2 = 4. Fetch me a peasant 
from the plough ; make the question intelligible to him ; 
and he will tell you, that even if all things in Heaven and 
on Earth were to vaniah, Spate would nevertheleaa remain, 
and that if all changes in Heaven and on Earth were to 
cease, lime would neverthelesa flow on. Compared with 
German pscudo -philosophers like these, how estimable 
does a man like the French physicist Pouillet appear, who, 
though he never troublea his head about Metaphysics, is 
careful to incorporate two long pai-agraphs, one on VEspace, 
the other on le Tempe, in tlie first chapter of his well- 
known Manual, on which pubHc inatmction in Fi-ance is 
based, where he ahowa that if all Matter were annihi- 
lated. Space woidd still remain, and tliat Space ia infinite ; 
and that if all changes ceased, Time would still pursue its 
course without end. Now here he does not appeal, as iu 
all other caaea, to experience, because in this caae expe- 
rience is not possible ; yet he speaks with apodeictie cer- 
tainty. For, as a physiciat, profesaing a science which is 
absolutely immanent — i.e. limited to the reality that ia 
empirically given^it never comea into hia head to inquire ' 
whence he knows all this. It did come into Kant's head, 
and it was this very problem, clothed by him in the severe 
form of an inquiry aa to the possibility of synthetical iJ. 
priori judgments, that became tne starting-point and the 
corner-stone of hia immortal discoverieH, or in other words, 
of Transcendental Philosophy which, precisely by answering 
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this question and others related to it, shows what ifi the 
nature of that empiricaJ realitj itse]f.' 

Aud seventy years after the Critique o£ Pure Bf-tMon 
had appeared and filled the world with its fame, thtMO 
gentlemen dare to serve up such gross aljaurditiea, which 
were done away with long ago, and to return to fo 
barbarism. If £:Lnt were to come back and see all this 
mischief, he would feel lite Moses on returning from 
Mount Sinai, when he found hia people worshipping the 
golden ealf, and dashed the Tables to pieces in his anger.' 
But if East were to take thiugs as tr^cally as Moses, I 
should console him with the words of Jeans Sirach : ' " H( 
that teUeth a tale to a fool apeaketh to one in a slumber 

' In (he Scholiom lo tbe eighth of [he ilpfinilJonB he lia.^ placed at tbi 
tup of his " Principia," Newlon quits rjgfatlj dislingiiislies oAsaJals, ihut. 
id, mjiiy, from relative, or G]led Time, uid likewise Bbsulala from relativtr 
Spaue. He t^ji, p. II : T^mpwi, tpaUimi, locum, nmtum, ut «s 

noliaiwa, nim definio. i'olaadusi tamm giu>dYiiLo\)S(lhikiv,yrofeimtTS 
like those I have been mcniioni ng) quaatiMet Aasci nan tdiler guam tx' 
relatione oil lemibilia coMipial. El iniU oriualur pratjhdieia qitatdmn, 
qtSmt tollfndia connenit eau/eta tn ahsolutiu et rrlalivat, tvnu tl 
paraUa, nalieoiaiiciu et tuL/ares dutingui. And again (p. \il) : 

J, J^iH/Hu a&m^Bfli, Mmn el nuUhematicam, m »e el nulum 
ime rdaiione ad exlemum guodvie, atquabUiier Jltiit. atioqnc xos 
dieiiur Duratio: relalivum, appamu tt vatgore est sniji6iiif tt ezb 
qaaoM Duratioait per niofuni naiaitrii (wu accvrala (w maegnaNUe] 
jtid vulgm vice Veri Irmpora ViilvT ; Mt ffora. Dies, Meiisia, Atnma. 

11. ^Mfivni abtolntum, natura out aHe reiaiione ad extemum jaod- 
via, leruper iiianel simUart ti imniobiU: relaiivHin at apuia hiifta mat 
aurn eiu dimensio qimelibet mohilU, quae tt eensibus nostrit ptr ntua 
mmi ad corpota drfiailur, it a vulgo pro gpod'o ianaobili ravrpalHr 
Hti dimouia ipatii nblerritnfi, o«ri vet coeUetis drHaita per littm taun 
ad terrain. 

Bnt PTen Newton neier dreamt of askini; how we knaic these tw( 
infinite eolities, Spiuw and Time ; sinee, ax he here impresses on us. they 
do not fall within the range of the aensea ; and how we knore them 
orer su intimately, that we ure able lo inHiuate ibeir wliule nalui 
rule down to the minuieni detail. [Add. to ^tril ed.] 

^ Ecp!e^iaaticus xxii. S. 
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hath told his tale, he will say, ' What is the 
matter?'" For that diamond in Eant's crowD, Tranaoen- 
dental Esthetic, never has existed for these geutlemen — 
it IB tacitly set aside, as non-avenue. I wooder what they 
think Nature means by producing the rarest of all ber 
■works, a great mind, one among so many hundreds of mil- 
lions, if the worshipful company of ntuuskulla are to be 
able at their pleasure and by their mere counter-assertion 
to annul the weightiest doctrines emanating from that 

Ind. let alone to treat them with disregard and do as if 

ley did not esist. 

But this degenerate, barbarous state of philosophy which, 
in the present day, emboldens every tyro to hold forth at 
random upon subjects that have puzzled the greatest 
minds, is precisely a conaequeace still remaining of the 
impunity with which^thanVs to the connivance of our pro- 
fessors of philoBophy^that auda^iiious scribbler, Hegel, has 
been allowed to flood the market with his monstrous 
vagaries and so to pass for the greatest of all philosophers 
for the last thirty years in GHrraany. Every one of course 
now thinks himself entitled to serve up confidently any- 
thing that may happen to come into his sparrow's 

Therefore, as I have said, the gentlemen of the ' philo- 
sophical trade ' are anxious before all things to obliterate 
Kant's philosophy, in order to be able to return to the 
muddy canal of the old di^matism and to talk at random 
tji their heart's content upon the favourite subjects which 
are specially recommended to them : just as if nothing had 
happened and neither a Kant nor a Critical Pliilosophy 
had ever come into the world.' The affected veneration 
for. and laudation of, Leibnitz to*, which has been showing 
itself everywhere for some yeajra, proceed from the same 






or K&nt has disclosed the dreiwlful trutli, that philosoph/ mag 
a different thing from Jewish mj'lLi.log/. [Add V ard ed.] 
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source. They like to place him in a liue with, nay above, 
Eant, haviag at times the assuranne to call him the 
greatest of all G«rraaii philosophers. Now, compared with 
Kattt, Leibnitz is a poor ruehlight. £aat is a master- 
mind, to whom m.ajikind is indebted for the discovery of 
never-to-be-forgotten truths. One of his thief m.erlt8 is 
precisely, to have delivered ua from Leibnitz and his aubtle- 
ties : from pre-eetablished harmoniea, monads and idenfUas 
inditcem&iUwm. Kant has made [ihilosophv seriouB and I 
am kefsping it so. That these gentlemen should think dif- 
ferently is easily explainecE ; for has not Leibnitz a central 
Monad and a Theodicee also, with which to deck it unti' 
Now this is quite to the taste of my gentlemen ' of the 
philosophical trade.' It does not stand in the way of 
j earning a honest livelihood ; it allows one to siibaist ; 
whereas such a thing as Kant's " Critique of all Speeulative 
Theology," makes one's hair stand on end. Kant is con- 
sequently a wrong-headed man and one to be set aside. 
Vivat Leibnitz! Vivat the 'philosophical trade!' Vivat 
old woman's philosophy ! These gentlemen really imagine 
that, according to the stundard of their own petty aims, they 
can obscure what is good, disparage what is great, and 
accredit what is false. They may perhaps succeed in 
doing so for a. time, but certainly not in the long run, nor 
with impunity. Notwithataudiug all their machinations 
and spiteful ignoring of me for forty years, have not 
even I at last made my way ? During those forty years 
however I have learnt to appreciate Chamfort's words : 
•' En examinant la tigiu dea sots contre let geng ^eeprit, on 
eroirait voir vne conapiration de valets pour ecarter Im 
maitree." 

"We do not care to have much to do with those whom we 
dislike. One of the consequences of this antipathy for 
Kant, therefore, has been an incredible ignorance of his 
doctrines. I can scarcely believe my ejes at times, when 
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KSee certain proofs of thia ignornnte, aaJ must here sii]i- 
t my aaaertiou hj a. few eiauiples. First let me prest'iit 
feTeiy HmguluT epecimeu, tliou^b it is now gome yeare old. 
1 Professor Miehelet'a "Anthropology and Psychology " 
V{p. 444), he states Kant's Cate^rical Imperative in the 
following words : " thou must, for thou canst " (dn tollnl, 
denn litt Jconnil)- This cajioot "be a lapaiie calawu for he 
a^aiu states it in the sunie words in his ■■ History of thf 
Development of Modem German Philosophy" (p. 38|.' 
published three years later. Letting alone the fact that he 
appears to have studied Kantian ]>hilosophy in Schiller's 
epigrams, he has thus turned the thing upside down, and 
expreasedeiactlythe iipposite of Kant'a argument; evidently 
without ha%-ing the sli^'hteat inkling of what Kant meant 
lijthat jfostulate of Freedom on the basis of his Categorical 
Imperative. None of Professoe Miehelet'a colleagues, to 
my knowledge, have pointed out this mistake, but " hanc 
veniam damns, pcliiiiasq-ae vieigsi-m," — Another more recent 
instance. The ahnve mentioned reviewer of Oersted's book 
(see note 1(c), p. 202), to whose title the jiresent treatise un- 
fortunately had to stand godfather, comes in that work on 
the sentence that "bodies are spaces filled with force" 
iJerajfUrfuUte Bavme). This is new to him; so without 
the faintest suspicion that he has to do with a. far-famed 
Kantian dogma, and taking this for a paradoxical opinion 
of Oersted's, he attatiks it and argues against it bravely, 
persistently and repeatedly in both his reviews, which ap- 
peared at an interval of three yeara from one another, 
using arguments like these: " Force cannot fill Space without 
something substantial, Matter ; " then a^ain three years 
later: "Force in Space does not yet constitute any thing. 

' Another inatitnoe of Slichelet's ignorancB ia lo be Ibund in Schopeci- 
haoer'B poathumous writings, see " Aus Artliur Stliupenliauer'B lianrl. 
•chrifUichem Nnchlaaa," Leipzifr, A. Brockhsua, 1864, p. 327. [Eililor's 
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For Force to fill Space, there must be Substance, Matter. 
mPTB force can Dever fill. Matter must be there for it to 1 
fill." — Bravo ! my cobbler would use just such argDments J 
as these,' — When I see speeimina eraditionis of this sort, I I 
begin to have my misgiTings whetherl did not do the man ' 
injuBtice bv naming him among those who endearour to 
undermine Kant ; but in this, to he sure, I had in view his 
assertions that " Space is but the relation, the juxtaposition 
of thinga." ' and that " Space is a relation in which things 
dtand, a, juxtaposition of things. This justapoBition ci 
to l)e a conception as aoon as the conception of Matter 
ceases." ' For he might possibly have penned these sen- 
tences in sheer innocence, since he may have known no more 
of the " Transcendental Aesthetic " than of the ■' Meta- 
physical First Principles of Natural Science ; " though to 
he sure, this would be rather extraordinary for a professor of 
philosophy. Now-a-days however we must not be surprised 
at anything. For all knowledge of Critical Philosophy has 
died out, in spite of its being the latest true philosophy that 
has appeared, and a doctrine withal, that has made a revolu- 
tion and epoch in human kaowledge and thought. Now 
therefore, aince it has overthrown all previous systems, and 
since the knowledge of it has died out, philosophising nn 
longer proceeds on the baeia of any of the doctrines pro- 
pounded by the great minds of the past, but becomes a 
mere random untutored process, having an ordinary educa- 
tion and the catechism for its foundation. Now that I have 
startled them however, our professors may perhaps take to 
studying Kant's works again. Still Liohtenberg says: 

■ The game reviewer (Von Reach lio-Meldegg) wh«D be eipounds tba 
doctrinea of the philoaophera concerning Gcd in tho August number of 
the Heidelberg Annals (1855), p. 579, aays i " In KanI, God is a thing 
in itself which cannot b« known." In his review of Fraaenstadl's 
" Letters" intheHeidelber^ Annals ofMay and June (1855) he aajs thai 
tliere is no knowledge d prion*. [Add. loSrded.] 

' C. l.p. 899. • p. 908. 
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" PaM a certain age, I think it as impossible to learn 
Kantian Philosophy as to learn rope-dancing." 

I should certainly not have condeeceuded to record the 
Bias of these sinners had not the interests of truth 
required that I should do so, in order to show the state 
of degradation at which German Philosophy has arrived 
fifty years after Eant'e death in consequence of the 
machinatdoQS of the gentlemen ' of the trade,' and also to 
show what would result, if these puny minds, who know 
nothing hut their own ends, were to be suffered without 
hindrance to check the influence of the great geniuses who 
have illumined the world. I cannot look oa at tbio in 
silence; it is rather a case to which Qothe's eahortatioa 
applies : 

"Du Kritfcjger, se'i niclit so still, 

I _ Wenn aiich sich Anilrti sclieuen i 

1^ Wer dea Teufel erscbrecketi wiU, 

l^p Der muss lant Khreien." 

Dr. Martin Luther thought so also. 

Hatred against Kant, hatred against me, hatred against 
truth, all hoTever in majorem Dei gloriam, is what inspires 
these worthies who live on philosophy. Who can be so 
blind aa not to see that UniTersity philosophy is the enemy 
of all true, serious philosophy, whose progress it feels 
bound to withstand ? For a philosophy which deserves the 
name, is pure service of truth, therefore the moat sub- 
lime of all human endeavours ; but, as such, it is not , 
adapted for a trade. Least of all can it have its seat in 
TJuiversitiea, where a theological Faculty predominates 
and things are irrevocably decided beforehand ere philo- 
sophy comes to them. With Scholasticism, from which 
University philosophy descends, it was quite a different 
thing. Scholasticism was avowedly the ancilla ikeologia, 
80 that here the uame corresponded to the thing. Our 
[JDniversity philosophy of to-day, on the contrary, disclaims 
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the connection, and profee see independent research ; yet in 
TeaUty it ia only the aneilla disgniaed, ajid it is intended no 
less than its predecessor to be the servant of Theology, 
Thus genuine, sincerely meant philosophy has an adversary 
under the guise of an ally in TJmTersity philosophy. There- 
fore I said long ago, that nothing would be of greater bene* 
fit to philosophy than for it to cease altogether to be taught 
at UniTersities ; and if at that time I still admitted the 
propriety of a brief, quite euccinct course of History of 
Philosophy accompanying Logic — which undoubtedly ought 
to be taught at TJniversitieB — I have since withdrawn that 
hasty concession in consequence of the following disclosure 
mode to us in the OiMingitchen Oelehrten Ameigen, of the 
1st January, 1853, p. 8, by the Ordinariue loci {one who 
writes History of Philosophy in thick volumes) : ■' It could 
not be mistaken that Kant's doctrine is ordinary Theism, 
and that it has contributed little or nothing towards trans- 
forming the current views on God and his relation to thi' 
world." — If this is the state of the case. Universities are iu 
my opinion no longer the right place even for t-eaching 
History of Philosophy. There designs and intentions reigu 
paramount. I had indeed long ago begun to siispect, that 
History of Philosophy was tanght at our Universities in 
the same spirit and with the same granum Balis as Philo- 
sophy itself, and it needed but very little to make my sus- 
picions certainty. Accordingly it is my wish to see both 
Philosophy and its History disappear from the lecture-list, 
because I desire to rescue them from the tender mercies of 
our court- councillor a.' But far be it from me, to wish to see 
our professors of philosophy removed from their thiiving 
business at our Universities. On the contrary, what I 
should like would be, to see them promoted three degrees 
higher in dignity and raised to the highest faculty, as pro- 

' Hqfriithe. 
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isorB of Theology. For at the bottom they ha^e really 
haen this for some time already, and have served quite 
long enough as Tolunteera. 

Meanwhile my honest and kindly advice to the young 
generation is, not to waste any time with University 
philosophy, but to study Kant's works and my own 
instead. I promise them that there they will learn some- 
thing substantial, that will bring light and order into their 
tirains : so f aj: at least as they may be capable of receiving 
them. It is not good to crowd round a wretched farthing 
rnahlight when brilliant torches are close by ; still less 
•to run after will o' the wisps. Above all, my truth- 
oeelring young friends, beware of letting our professors 
tell you what is contained in the Critique of Pure EeasoB, 
Bead it yourselvae, and you will find in it something 
Tery different from what they deem it advisable for you 
to know. — In our time a great deal too much study is 
generally devoted to the History of Philosophy ; for this 
«tudy, being adapted by its very nature to substitute know- 
ledge for reflection, is just uow cultivated downright with 
a view to making philosophy consist in its own history. It 
is not only of doubtful necessity, but even of questionable 
profit, to acquire a superftciat half- knowledge of the 
opinions and systems of all the philosophers who have 
taught for 2,500 years; yet what more does the most 
honest history of philosophy give ? A real knowledge of 
"philosophers can only be acquired from their own works, 
and not from the distorted image of their doctrines 
found in the commonplace head.' But it is really ui^ent 
that order should be brought into our heads by some sort 
of philosophy, and that we should at the same time learn 

' "Potiui dt rebus ipsU jadiaire dcbemia, qnam pro mogno hahrrc, 
Je ho/ninihut qnid qiiUgue eeiuierit scire," sajB Si. Augustine ("Dcciv. 
Ihi," 1. 19, c. 3). — Uodei" ihe presenf mode of protewling, howeyer, ibe 
jlhiloaopbictU lecture-roum beconieii a sort of ritg-fiili' for old norn-uut. 
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to look at the world with a, really unbiaBBed eye. IToif 
BO philosoplij ia bo near to db, both aa regards time an$ 
language, aa that of Kant, and it ia at the aame time 4 
philosophy, compared with which all those which went 
liefore are superficial. On this account it is unheaita* 
tingly to be preferred to all others. 

Bat 1 perceive that the news of Caspar Hauaer'e eacapO 
has already spread among our professors of philoBophyf 
for I aee that some of them have already givea vent to 
their feelings in bitter and Tenomous abuse of me im 
various periodicals, making up by falsehoods for thdr, 
deficiency of wit.' Never&eleas 1 do not complain of aU' 
this, because I am rejoiced at the cauBe and amused hj- 
the effect of it, as illustnitive of Gothe'a verse : 

"Es will der Spit: ttuB aaunn Stall 

Uns immerfort begleiten : 

Doch seinei Bellenii lanter Schall 
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cast-oft opinions, whk-h are braught there every six montha to be airad' 
knd beaten. [Add. to 3rd ed.] 

' 1 take UiiB opportunity urgently to reqnest that the public will not 
believe unconditionally any accounts of what I am auppoged 10 have said, 
even when they are given as (juotatione ; bat will first verity the exi 
of these quotations in my works. In this way many a falsehocd will bs 
detected, which can however only be stamped as a direct forgery 
accampanied by quotation marlis (" "). [Add, to 3rd ed.] 



EDITOR'S PREFACE TO THE THIRD 
EDITION. 



SCHOPENHAUER has left an interleaved copy of his 
work " On the Will in Nature," as well h,s of his 
other -writiiigs, and has inserted in it those Corrections 
and Additions which he intended to use for the Third 
Edition. I have therefore included them in this Third 
Edition. 

The Corrections chiefly concern the style, here and 
there an expression being changed, and a word inserted or 
omitted. The Additions, on the contrary, concern the 
maUer of the book; they amplify it more or less consider- 
ably, and are tolerably numerous. 

The Oorrectiona are incorporated by Schopenhauer with 
the test ; whereas the Additions are designated by him as 
" Notes " {Antyierkungen) to be placed at the foot of the 
pages with the words, "added to the third edition." 
They will therefore be found at the places indicated by 
him for them, as foot-notes ; and thus the reader will be 
enabled easily to discern how mdch has been added in this 
edition. 

As to the value of the present work, Schopenhauer has 
eipreased himself as follows in the " World as Will and 
Kepresentation : " 

" It would be a great mistake to consider the foreign 
deliverances with which I have connected my own exposi- 
tion there (in the work " On the Will in Nature ") as the 
real substance and argument of that work which, though 
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small in size, is weighty in import. They are rather a 
mere occasion which I take as my starting-point in order 
to expound the fundamental truth of my doctrine more 
clearly thera than has been done anywhere else, and to 
apply it all the way down even to the empirical knowledge 
of Nature. This I have done most exhaustively and 
stringently under the heading " Physical Astronom.y," nor 
can I ever hope to find a more correct or accurate expres- 
sion for the kernel of my doctrine than the one given 
there." ' 

I have nothing to add to testimony thus given by 
Schopenhauer himself. 

JlTLmS PKAPBNSTArT. 
Berlin, JtfarcA, 1867. 

' " Dio Welt a. W. u. V.," vol. ii., c. 18, p. 213, 



EDITOR'S PREFACE TO THE FOURTH 
EDITION. 

THE present Fourth Edition is an identical reprint of 
the Third : it therefore contains the same Corrections 
uid Additions which I had already inserted in the Third 
Edition from Schopenhauer's own manuscript. 

Julius Fkadknstadi. 
Berlin, &pttmbcr, 1877. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

I BREAK silence after seventeen years,' in order to 
point out to the few who, in advance of the age, may 
have given their attention to my philosophy, sundry oor- 
roborationa which have been contributed to it by nnbiassed 
empiricists, unacquainted with my writings, who, in pur- 
suing their own road in search of merely empirical know- 
ledge, discovered at its extreme end what my doctrine has 
propounded as the Metaphysical (dae Metaphygisohe), from 
which the explanation of experience as a whole must come. ' 
This inrcumetance is the more encouraging, as it confers 
upon my system a dietinction over all hitherto existing 
ones ; for all the other systems, even the latest — that of 
Kant — still leave a wide gap between their results and 
experience, and are far from coming down directly to, and 
into contact with, experience. By this my Metaphysic 
proves itself to be the only one having an extreme point 
in common with the physical flciencea : a point up to which 
these sciences come to meet it by their own paths, bo as 

' So bad I written is 1B35, when the present treatise woa first com- 
poaed, having published nothini; sioce 1818, before ibe close of wbloli 
year " Die Welt ala Wille und Vorsteilung " had appeared. Fur a Lntin 
version, which I had added to the third volume of" Scrip/ores opilh«tno- 
loffici miiwrea" edente J. Radio, in 1830, for the benatil of my foreign 
readere, of my treatise "On Vision and Colours" (published in 1S16], 
con hftrdl; be said to break the silence of that pause. 
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really to connect tliemselveB and to liarmonize with it. 
Moreover this ie not brought about by twieting and strain- 
ing the empirical eciences in order to adapt them to Ueta- 
physic, nor by Metaphysio having been secretly abstracted 
from them beforehand and then, a la Schelling. finding 
a priori what it had learnt a poeteriori. On the contrajy, 
both meet at the same point of their own accord, yet with- 
out coUuflion. My syetem therefore, far from Bearing above 
all reality and all osperience, descends to the firm ground 
of actuality, where its leeaons are continued by the Phy- 
sical Sciences. 

Now the extraneous and empirical corroborations I am 
about to bring forward, all concern the temel and chief 
point of my doctrine, itg Metaphysic proper. They con- 
cern, that is, the paradoxical fimdamental truth, 
thai what Kant opposed as thing in ileelf to mere pheno- 
meamt — called more decidedly by me representation — 
and what he held to be absolutely unknowable, that 
this thing in iteelf, this substratum of all phenomena, 
and therefore of the whole of Nature, is Eothii^ but 
what we know directly and intimately and find within 
ourselveB as the will ; ' 
that aocordingly, this wiU, far from being inseparable from, 
and even a mere result of, knowledge, differs radically 
and entirely from, and is quite independent of, know- 
ledge, which is secondary and of later origin ; and can 
consequently subsist and manifest itself without know- 
ledge : a thing which actually takes place throughout the 
whole of Nature, from the animal kingdom downwards ; 
that this ieill, being the one and only thing in itself, the 

' Ab will be seen by the toHawinf detailed exposition, Schopenhauer 
attaches a for wider meaning to the word than is nstially given, and 
regards the will, not merelj as conacvMa ooiilion enlightened by Reason 
and delennined by motives, but as the fandamentsl esMOoe of all thai 
occurs, even where there ii no choice. [Tr.} 
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mle truly Teal, primarr, metaphmcal thing in a world 
in which everything else is only phenomenon — i.e. mere 
representation — gives all things, whatever they may 
he, the power to exist an3 to act ; 
VtOt accordingly, not only the voluntary actions of animals, 
but the organic mechanism, nay even the shape and 
quality of their living body, the v^etation of plants 
and finally, even in inorganic Nature, crystalliEation, 
and in general every primary force which manifeatB 
itself in physical and chemical phenomena, not eT- 
coptjng Gravity, — that all this, I aay, in itself, i.e. 
independently of phenontenon (which only means, 
independently of our hrain and its representatious). 
is ab solutely identical with the imU we find within 
ns and know as intimately as we can kuow any- 

that further, the individual manifestations of the will are 
set^ in motion by motives in beings gifted with an 
intellect, but no less hy_Btiinuli in the oi^;anic life of 
animals and of plants, and finally in all inorganic 
Nature, by causes in the narrowest sense of the word 
— these distinctions applying eiclusively to pheno- 

^^lat, on the other hand, knowledge with its substratum, 
the intellect, is a merely secondary phenomenon, dif- 
fering completely from the will, only accompanying 
its higher degrees of objectification and not essential 
to it; which, as it depends upon the manifestations of 
the will in the animal oi^anism, is therefore physical, 
and not, hke the wUl, metaphysical ; 

that we are never able therefore to infer absence of will 
from absence of knowledge; for the will may bo 
pointed out even in all phenomena of unconsoiouB 
Nature, whether in plants or in inorganic bodies ; in 
short. 
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that the will is not coaditioued by knowledge, as has 
Mtherto been uniyerBally assumed, although know- < 
ledge t» conditioned by the will. 
Now this fundamental truth, which even to-day sounds' 
00 like a paradox, ie the part of mj doctrine to which, in 
all ita chief points, the empirical Hciencea — -themselveB ever 
ea^r to steer clear of all Metaphyaie— have contributed ' 
just as many confirmations forcibly elicited by the iireBia- 
tible cogency of truth, but which are most Burpriaing on 
account of the quarter whence they proceed ; and although 
they have certainly come to light since the publication of 
my chief work, it has been quite independently of it and as 
the years went on. Now, that it should be precisely this 
fundamental doctrine of mine which haa thus met with 
confirmation, ie advantageous in two lespectB. First, 
because it is the main thought upon which my system is 
founded ; secondly, because it is the only part of my phi- 
losophy that admits of confirmation through Bciencea which 
are alien to, and independent of, it. For although tlie last 
seventeen years, during which I have been constantly 
occupied with this subject, have, it is true, brought me 
many corroborations as to other parte, such as Ethics, 
Esthetics, Dianoiology ; still these, by their very nature, 
pass at once from the sphere of actuality, whence they 
arise, to that of philosophy itself : so they cannot claim 
to be extraneous evidence, nor can they, as collected by 
me, have the same irrefr^able, unequivocal cogency as 
those concerning Metaphygicg proper which are given, 
by its correlate Phyeicg (in the wide sense of the word 
which the Ancients gave it). For, in pursuing its own 
road, Physics, i.e., Natui-al Science as a whole, must in 
all its branches finally come to a point where physical ex- 
planation ceases. Kow this is precisely the Meiaphygical, 
which Natural Science only apprehends as the impassable 
barrier at which it stops short and henceforth abandons its 
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subject to MetaphjsicB. £aQt therefore vaa quit« light 
in saying : " It is evident, that the primarj sourceB of 
Nature's agen*^ must absolutely l>elong to the sphere of 
Metaphysics." ' Physical science ia wont to deeiguate this 
unknown, inacccBsible something, at which its investigationB 
stop short and which is taken for granted in all its expla- 
nations, by such t«rmB as phyeiciil force, vital force, forma- 
tive principle, &c. &c.. which in faet mean no more than 
, 2. Now if nevertheless, iu single, propitious instances, 
specially acute and observant investigators succeed in 
casting as it were a furtive glance behind the curtain 
which bounds off the domain of Natural Science, and 
are able not only to feel it is a barrier but, in a sense, to 
obtain a view of its nature and thus to peep into the meta- 
physical region beyond ; if moreover, having acquired this 
privilege, they explicitly designate the limit thus explored 
downright as that which is Btat«d to be the true inner 
essence and final principle of all things by a system of 
Metaphysics unknown to them, which takes its reasons from 
a totally different sphere and, in every other respect, re- 
cognises all things merely as phenomena, i.e., as represent 
tation — then indeed the two bodies of investigators must 
feel Uke two mining engineers driving a gallery, who, 
having started from two points far apart and worked for 
some time in subterranean darkness, trusting exclusively 
to compass and spirit-level, suddenly to their great joy 
catch the sound of each other's hammers. For now indeed 
these investigators know, that the point so long vainly 
sought for has at last been reached at which Metaphysics 
and Physics meet — they, who were aa hard to bring to- 
gether as Heaven and Earth — -that a reconciliation has 
been initiated and a connection found between these two 
sciences. But the philosophical system which has wit- 
nessed this triumph receives by it the strongest and most 
' Kanl, " Vdd der wnbren Schaliuug der lebendigen Krafte," { 51, 
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Batisfactory proof possible of its own truth and accarocy. 
Compared with such a coafirmatioii as this, which may, in 
fact, be looked upoa as equivalent to proring a. sum in 
mthmetic, the regard or disregard of a given period of 
time loses all importance, eapecially when we consider what 
has been the Bubject of interest meanwhile and find it to 
lie — the aort of philoBophy we have been treated to since 
Kant. The eyes of the public are gradually opening to 
the mystification by which it has been duped for the last 
forty years under the name of philosophy, and this will be 
more and more the case. The day of reckoning ia at hand, 
when it will see whether aJl this endless scribbling aad 
quibbling since Kant , has brought to light a single truth of 
any kind. I may thus be dispensed from the obligation of 
entering here into subjects so unworthy ; the more so, as I 
can accomplish my purpose more briefly and agreeably by 
narrating the following anecdote. During the carnival, 
Dante having lost himself in a crowd of masks, the iKike 
of Medici ordered him to be sought for. Those com- 
missioned to look for him, being doubtful whether they 
would be able to find him, as he was himself masked, the 
Duke gave them a question to put to every mask they 
might meet who resembled Dante. It was this: "Who 
knows what ia good ? " After receiving several foolish 
answers, they finally met with a mask who repHed : " He 
that knows what is bad," by which Dante waa immediately 
recogniaed. What ia meant by this here is, that I have 
seen no reason to be disheartened on account of the want 
of aympathy of my contemporariea, since I had at the same 
time before my eyea the objects of their sympathy. What 
those authora were, posterity will see by their works ; what 
the contemporaries were, will be seen by the reception they 
gave to those works. My doctrine lays no claim whatever 
' Baltamr Graci&D, *'£! Criiicon," iu. 90, to whom I leave Ui* 
rcaponsibilicj for the BBttohronism. 
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to the name " Philoaophj of the present time " which was 
disputed to the amuaing adepts of Hegel's mystification; 
but it certaiulj does claim the title of " Philosophy of 
time to come: " that is, of a. time when people will no 
longer content themeelvea with a. mere jingle of words 
without meaning, with empty phrases and trivial panj- 
lelisroa, but will enact real contents and serious discloaures 
from philosophy, while, on theother hand, they willeiempt it 
from the iinjustand preposterous obligation of paraphrasing 
the national religion for the time being. " For it is an 
extremely absurd thing." says Kant,' " to expect to be eo- 
lightened by Reason and yet to prescribe to her beforehand 
on which aide she must incline." — It is indeed sad to lire 
in an age so degenerate, that it should be necesaaiy to 
appeal to the authority of a, great man to attest so obvious 
a truth, But it ia absurd to expect marrela from a phi- 
losophy that is chained up, and particularly amusiog to 
watch the solemn gravity with which it sets to work to 
accomplish great things, when we all know beforehand 
" the short uieaaing of the long speech." ' However the 
keen-sighted assert that under the cloak of philosophy they 
can mostly detect theology holding forth for the edification 
of students thirsting after truth, and instructing them 
after ita own fashion ; — aud this ^ain reminds us forcibly 
of a certain favourite scene in Faust, Others, who think 
that they see stilt further into the matter, maintain that 
what is thus disguised ia neither theology nor philosophy, 
but simply a poor devil who, while solemnly protesting 
that he baa loft;, sablime truth for his aim. is in fact only 
striving to get bread for himself and for bis future yotmg 
family. This he might no doubt obtain by other means 
with less labour and more dignity ; meanwhile howevafor 

■ Kuit, " KriL i. r. V." Stb fditioii, p. TS5. (En^uli tnmilstiMl by 
Bt. HiilleT. p. 640.) 
' BcUlkr, " ia kogen Bede koner Sino.' [Tr] 



this price he is ready to do aDjthing be b asked to do, 
even to deduce a priori, nay, should it come to the worst, 
to perceive, the ' Devil and his dam,' by intellectual intut* 
tion — and here indeed the exceedingly comical effect ii 
brought to a climai by the contrast between the sublimity 
o£ the OBteaaible, and the lowliness of the real. aim. It 
remains nevertheless desirable, that the pnre, saured pre- 
cincts of philosophy should be cleansed of all such traders, 
as was the t«mple of tfenisalem in former times of the 
buyers and sellers.— Biding such better times therefor^ 
may our philosophical pubHc bestow its attention and 
interest as it has done hitherto. May it continue as before 
invariably naming Fichte as an obligate accompaniment to, 
and in the same breath with, Kant — that great mind, pro- 
duced but once by Nature, which has illumined its own depth 
— as if forsooth they were of the same kind ; and this without 
a single voice being heard to exclaim in protest 'HpaiA^ 
Eui rt'flijKoc ! May Hegel's philosophy of absolute nonsense 
— three-fourths cash and one-fourth crazy fancies^con- 
tinue to pass for unfathomable wisdom without anyone 
suggesting as an appropriate motto for his writings Shake- 
speare's words : " Such stuff as madmen tongue and brain 
not," or, as an emblematical vignette, the cuttle-fish with 
its ink-bag, creating a cloud of darkness around it to pre- 
vent people from seeing what it is, with the device : mea 
cali^ne twtug. — May each day bring ua, as hitherto, new 
Hystema adapted for University purposes, entirely made up 
of words and phrases and in a learned jai^n besides, 
which allows pteople to talk whole days without saying- 
anything ; and may these delights never be disturbed by 
the Arabian proverb : " I hear the clappering of the mill,, 
but I see no flour." — For all this is in accordance with the 
age and must have its course. In all times some such thing 
occupies the contemporary public more or less noisily ; theu 
it dies off BO completely, vanishes so entirely, without 
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leaving a trace Vieliind, that tlie next generation no longer 
knows what it was. Truth can bide ita time, for it has a 
long lif» before it. Whatever is genuine and seriously 
meant, is always slow to make its way and certainly 
attains its end almost miraculously ; for on its first appear- 
ance it as a rule meets with a, cool, if not ungracious, re* 
ception : and this for exactly the same reason that, when 
once it is fully recognised and has passed on to pos- 
teriiy, the immense majority of men take it on credit, 
in order to avoid compromising themselves, whereas the 
number of genuine appreciators remains nearly as small 
as it was at first. These few nevertheless suffice to make 
the truth respected, for they are themselves respected. 
And thus it is passed from liand to hand through centuries 
over the heads of the inept multitude : so hard is the 
eiiatenee of mankind's best inheritance ! — On the other 
hand, if truth had to crave permission to be true from 
such as have quite different aims at heart, its cause 'night 
indeed be given up for lost ; for then it might often be 
dismissed with the witches' watch-word; "fair is foul, 
and foul is fair." Luckily however this is not the case. 
I .^Tjjlth^depends upDQ no one's favour or disfavour, not 
does it ask anyone's leave ; it stands upon its own feet, and 
has Time for its allyj its pgwer ia irresistible, its 1 
destructible. 



PHYSIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY. 

IN claeaifying the above-mentioned empirical corrobont- 
tioQB of my doctrine according to the seiencea from 
which they come, while I take the graduated order of 
Nature from the highest to the lowest degree as a guiding- 
thread to my eipoBitions, I must first mention a very 
striking confirmation lately received by my chief dogma in 
the physiological and pathological views of Dr. J. D. 
Brandis, private physician to the King of Denmark, a 
veteran in science, whose " Essay on Vital Force " (1795) 
had received Reil'a hearty commendation. In hia two 
latest writings : " Experiences in the Application of Cold in 
Disease " (Berlin, 1833), and " Nosology and Therapeutics 
of Caehesite " (1834), we find him in the most emphatir 
and striking manner stating the primary source of all vital 
functions to be an unconaoious toiU, from which he derives 
all processes in the machinery of the organism, in health as 
well as in disease, and which he represents as the primvim 
mobile of life. I mtist support this by literal quotations 
from these essays, since few save medical readers are 
hkely to have them at hand. 

In the first of them, p. viii., we find: "The essence of 
every living organism consists in the will to maintain ita 
own existence as much as possible over against the 
macrocosm ; " — p. s. : " Only one living entity, one will can 
be in an organ at the same time ; therefore if there is a 
diseased vjill in disagreement with the rest of the body in 
theoi^n of the skin, we may hold it in check by applying 
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cold as long as the generation of warmth, a normal mil, 
Iw induced by it." P. 1 : " If we are forced to the con- 
viction that there must be a. determiaiTig principle — a vnll. 
in every vital action, by which the development suited to 
the whole organism is oi^uaaioued, and each metamorphosis 
of the parts conditioned, in harmonj with the whole indi- 
viduality, and likewise that there is a something capable 
of being determined and developed," Ac. &c. — P. 11: "With 
reapect to individual life, the element whieh determines, 
the oi^nic wiU, if it is to rest satisfied, must be able to 
attain what it wante from that which has to be determined. 
This occurs even when the vital movements are over- 
excited, as in inflammation : something new is formed, the 
noiioua element is eipelled ; new plastic materials are 
meanwhile conveyed through the arteries, more venoua 
blood is carried off, until the process of inflammation is 
finished and the organic will satisfied. It is however 
]>ossible t« excite this wiU to such a degree, as to make 
satisfaction impossible. This esciting cause (or stimulus) 
either acts directly upon the particular organ (poison, con- 
tagion) or it affects the whole life ; and this life then begins 
to make the most strenuous efforts to rid itself of the 
noxious element or to modify the disposition of the organic 
will, and provokes critical vital activity in particular 
jiarts (inflammations) or yields to the unappeased wtU."— 
P. 12 : ■' The insatiable viiU acts destructively upon the 
organism unless either (a) the whole life, in its efforts to 
attain unity (tendency to adapt means to end), produces 
other activities requiring satisfaction (eriteg el lyeee) which 
hold that wUl in check^called decisive (eriiee eompletce) 
when quite successful ; crisei incomplete, when only partially 
ao^or (6) some other Btimulus (medicine) produces another 
iviJi whidi represses the diseased one. If we place this in 
one and the same category with the will of which wo have 
through our own representations, and 
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bear in xaind that here there can he no queetion of more or 
leBB difitent reEemblance, we gain the conviction that we have 
grasped Ihe fnadamental conception of the one unlimited, 
therefore indiviBible, life ■which, according to its different 
Tuanifestations in varioiiB more or leaa endowed and eser- 
i^ised organs, is just as able to make hair grow on the 
human body aa to combine the most snblime representa- 
tioQB. We see that the most violent passion — unsatisfied 
■mil — may be checked bj more or less strong excitement," 
Ac. &c. — P. 18 ; "The determining element — thie organio 
vUl vriihout representation, this tendency to preserve thth 
organism els a unity — ia induced by outward temperature 
to modify its activity now in the same, uow in a remoter 
organ. Every manifestation of life, however, whether i 
health or in disease, is a manifestation of the organio 
will : this leill determines vegetation : in a healthy condi- 
tion, in harmony with the unity of the whole ; 
healthy one .... it ie indueod not to will in harmony 
with that unity "... . — P. 23 : " Cold suddenly applied 
to the sliin suppresses its function (chill) ; cold drinka 
cheek the organic will in the digestive oi^pins and thereby 
intensify that of the skin and produce perspiration ; JHat 
so with the diseased organic will: cold checks cutaneous 
eruptions," &c. &c. — P. 33 : " Fever is the complete parti- 
cipation of the whole vital process in a diseased will, i.e. it 
is to the entire vital process what inflammation i 
particular organs — the effort of our vitaUty to form S' 
thing definite, in order to content the diseased kHI and 
remove the nosiouselemeot.- — We call this process of fonna- 
tion critis or lysis (turning-point or release). The first per- 
ception of the pernicious element which causes the diseased 
vrill, affects the individuality just in the same way a 
noiious element apprehended by our senses, before we 
have brought to clear representation the entire relation 
in which it stands to our individuality and the means of 



removing it. It creates terror and its con sequences , a 
stondatiU of the vital process in the parerbehf/ma, especially 

the parts directed towards the outer world ; in the skin, 

and in all the motor mus^lea belonging to the entire 

individuahtj (outer body) ; ehuddering, chills, trembling, 

pains in the limbs, &c. &e. The difference between them 

that in the latter caae the noxious element, either at 

ce or gradually, becomes clear representation, because it 

compared with the indiTiduality by means of all the 
senses, so that its relation to that individuality can be 
determined, and the means of protection against it (dis- 
regard, flight, warding off, defence, &c.) be brought to 
will; whereas, in the former case, we remain 
of that noxious element, and it is life alone 
(or Nature's curative power) which is striving to remore 
the noxLoua element and thereby to content the diseaaed 
will. Nor must this be taken for a simile; it is, on 
the contrary, a true description of the manifestation of 
life," — P. 58 : " We must however always bear in mind, 
that cold acts here aa a powerful stimulus to check or 
moderate the diseased will and to rouse in its place a 
natural mil, accompanied by general warmth." — 

In almost every page of this book similar expreaaions aro 
to be found. In the second of the Essays I have mimed. 
Brandia no longer combines the explanation by the will 
so universally with each separate analysis, probably in 
consideration that this explanation is properly speaking, a 
metaphysical one. Nevertheless he maintains it entirely 
and completely, giving it even all the more distinct and 
decided expression, wherever he states it. Thus, for in- 
stance, in § 68 ei aeq. he speaks of an " vnconacioua urUl. 
which cannot be separated from the conscious one," and is 
the primum mobile of all life, as well in plants aa in 
animals ; for, in these, it is a desire and aversion manifesting 
itself m all the organs which determines all their vital 
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pruceaseH, secretioiis, Ac. &r, — §, 71 ; "All convuIeioiLS 
prove that the manifestation of the will can take place 
without diBtinct power of repre8eDfation."~§. 72 : " Every- 
where do we meet with a spontaneous, uncommunicated 
activity, now determined by the sublimest human free 
will, now by ainima! desire and aversion, now again by 
mple, more vegetative requirements ; which activity, in 
order to maintain itself, calls forth several other kinds of 
activity in the unity of the individual." — P. 96: "A 
creative, spontaneous, unco mmimica ted activity shows itself 
' vital manifestation." . . — " The third factor in 
this individual creation is the wiU, the individ'ual' s life 
it»elf." . . — " The nerves are the conductors of this indi- 
vidual creation: by their means form and mixture are 
varied accordingto desire and aver8ion."^P. 97: " Assimi- 
lation of foreign substaoce . . . makes the blood . , . 
It is not an absorption or an eiudation of organic matter ; 
... on the contrary, here the aole factor of the phe- 
nomenon is in all cases the erealive u>ill. a life which 
cannot be brought back to any sort of imparted move- 
ment. — 

When I wrote this (1835) I was still naif enough 
seriously to believe that Braudis was unacquainted with 
my work, or I should not allude here to his writings ; for 
they would then be merely a repetition, application and 
carrying out of my own doctrine on this point, not a corro- 
boration of it. But I thought I might safely aaaume that 
he did not know me, because he has not mentioned me 
anywhere and because if he had known me, literary honestv 
would have made it his imperative duty not to remain 
silent concerning the man from whom he had borrowed his 
chief fundamental thought, the more so as he saw that man 
then enduring unmerited neglect, by his writings being 
generally ignored— a circumstance which might be con- 
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r «trued as faTOurable to fraud. Add to this, that it lay in 
1 Brandis' own intereRt aa a writer, and would therefore hare 
n sagacity on bis part, to have appealed to me s« an 
authority. For the fundamental doctrine propounded by 
striking and paradoxical, that even his Qottingeu 
reviewer is amazed and hardly knows what to think of it ; 
yet such a doctrine as this was left without foundation 
either through proof or induction, nor did Dr. Brandis 
establiah its relation to the vrhole of our knowled^ of 
j Nature: he simply asserted it. I iraa^ned therefore that 
B by the peculiar gift of divination, which enables emi- 
I nent physicians to see and do the right thing in cases of 
' illness, that he hud been led to this view, without Iwing able 
I to give a strict and methodical account of tlie grounds 
I of thia really metaphyaJcal truth, although he must have 
L how greatly it is opposed to the generally received 
views. Bad he, thought I. been acquainted with my 
philosophy, which givea far greater extension to this truth, 
I makes it valid for the whole of Nature and founds it both 
, by proof and induction in close connection with Kant's 
I teaching, from which it proceeds as a final result of ex- 
cogitation—how gladiy must he have availed himself of such 
confirmation and support, rather than to stand alone by an 
I unheard-of assertion which was never further carried out 
and, with him, never went beyond bare assertion. Such 
were the reaaona that led me to believe myaelf entitled to 
take for granted Dr. Bmndis' ignorance of m_v book, 

Since then however I have become better acquainted 
wiih Q«rman scientists and Copenhagen Academicians, 
to which body Dr. Brandis belonged, and have gained 
the conviction tbat he knew me very well indeed. I stated 
a for arriving at this conviction already in 1844 
I in the 2nd vol. oC " Die Welt ala Wille und Vor«t«llung." ' 
o that, aa the subject ia by no means edifying, it is need- 

' Chspur 20, p. 263 ; p. 29S uf Ihe ^nt edilian. 





leas to repeat them here ; I will merely a,dd that I havo 
Binee been assured on trustworthy authority that Dr. 
Brandis not only knew my work but even possessed it, as 
it was found among his property after his death.— The Tin- 
merited obscurity to which writers like myself are long 
condemned, encourages sueli people to appropriate their 
thoughts without so much as naming them. 

Another medical authority has carried this even farther; 
for, not coutent with the thought alone, he has appropriated 
to himaelt" the expression of it also. I allude to Professor 
Anton Eosas of the University of Vienna, whose entire 
§ 50? in the 1st vol. of his Textbook of Ophthalmology '' 
(1830) is copied word for word from pp, 14-16 of my 
treatise "On Vision and Colours" (1816) without any 
mention whatever of me, or even tha slightest hint that he 
is using the words of another. This suflioiently accounts 
for the care he has taken not to mention my treatise amonij 
the lists of twenty-one writings on Colours and forty on the 
Physiology of the I'lye, which he gives in §§ 542 and 567 ; 
a caution which was however all the more advisable, as he , 
had appropriated to himself a good deal more out of that 
pamphlet without mentioning me. All that is referred, foi" 
instance, in § 526 to 'them' (maw), is only applicable to mo. 
His entire § 527 is copied almost literally from my pp. S9 
and 60. The theory whith he introduces without further ccn'- 
monyin § 535by the word "evidently": that is, that yellow 
is i and violet ^ of the eye's activity, never waa ' evident ' 
t« anyone until I made it so ; even to this day it is a truth 
known to few and acknowledged by fewer still, and much is 
yet wanting—- for example, that I should be dead and 
buried — ere it be possible to call it ' evident' without 
further ceremony. Tlie matter will even have to wait tilt 
after my death to be seriously sifted, since a close investi- 
gation might easily bring to ' evidence ' the i-eal difEereuce 
'- ij.jBiia, "!lu]iilbu(:h(l«r Aiig:eiiheilkuDclG"{lB3a). 
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Iwtween Newton'e theory of colours and my own, which is 
simply that his ia false, and mine true : a. discovery which 
could not fail to mortify my contemporaries. "Wlerefore, 
according to ancient custom, all serious examination into 
the question is wisely postpoued for these few years. Pro- 
fessor Sosas knew no such policy as this and, as the matter 
was not alluded to anywhere, thought himself entitled, like 
the Danish Academician, to claim it as lawful prey {de bonne 
lirUe). Evidently North and South German honesty had 
not yet come to a satisfactory understanding. — Moreover 
the whole contents of §§ 538. 539 and 540 in Professor 
Rosas' book are taken from my pamphlet, nay even iu 
great part copied word for word from my § 13. Still 
once, where he stands in need of a voucher for a fact, 
he finds himself obliged to refer to my treatise: that is, 
in his § 531 ; and it is most amusing to see the way in 
which he even brings in the numerical fractions used by 
me, as a result of my theory, to express all colours. Ith&d 
probably occurred ia him, that appropriating them qviite 
satis faQon might be a delicate matter, so he says, p. 308: 
" If we vn«hed to express in numbers the first -mentioned 
relation in which colours stand to white, assuming white to 
be = 1, the following scale of proportion might hy the way 
be adopted (as has already been done by Schopenhauer) ; 

yellow = I blue = t 
orange = \ violet = | 
red = 5 black = 



Now I should like to know how anyone could do this hy 
He way. without having first thought out my whole colour- 
theory, to which alone these numbers refer, and apart 
from which they are mere abstract numbers without 
meaning ; above all, how anyone could do it who. like 
Professor Koaas, professes to be a follower of Newton's 
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colour-theory, with which these numbera are in direct con- 
tradiction? Finally, I should like to know how it came, 
that during the thousands of years in which men have 
thought aud written, no one but myself and ProfesBor 
BoBaB should ever have thought of using just these parti- 
cular fractions to denote colours ? For the words I have 
quoted above tell us, that he would have stated those frac- 
tions precisely as he has done, even had I not chanced to 
do it 'already' fourteen years before aud thus needlessly 
anticipated his statement ; they also tell us, that all that is 
required is ■ to wish' in order to do bo. Now it is pre- 
c;isely in these numerical fractions that the secret of colours 
lies : by them alone can we rightly solve the mystery of 
their nature aad of their difference from one another.— 
I should however be heartily glad, were plagiarism the 
worst kind of dishonesty that defiled German literature ; 
there are others far more mischievous, which penetrate 
more deeply, and to which plagiarism bears the same pro- 
portion as picking pockets in a mild way to capital crime. 
I allude to that mean, despicable spirit, whose loadstar is 
personal interest, when it ought to be truth, and in which 
the voice of intention makes itself heard beneath the mask 
of insight. Double-dealing and time-serving are the order of 
the day. 'Tartuffe comedies are performed without ron^e ,- 
nay. Capuchin sermons are preached in haJls consecrated 
to Science ; enlightenment, that once revered word, has 
become a term of opprobrium ; the greatest thinkers of 
tJie past century, Voltaire, IRousseau, Locke, Hume, are 
nlaudered — those heroes, ornaments and benefactors of 
raaskind, whose fame, diffused throughout both hemi- 
spheres, can only be increased, if by anything, by the fact 
that wherever and whenever obscurantists show them- 
selves, it is as their bitterest enemies — and with good rea- 
son. Iiiterary eoterUa and associations are formed to denl 
out praise and blame, and spurious merit is then trumpeted 
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forth and extolled, while sterling merit ie alandured or, as 
Qothe sa,yB, " tecreted, by meant of an inviolable gilenee, iti 
which goH of inquititoTiat eenture the Germans have attain&l 
great profieieney." ' The motiTes and conBiderfttiona how- 
r from which aM thia proceedB, are of too low a, nature 
fur me to care to enumerate them in detail. But what a 
difference there is between periodicals such as the " Edin- 
burgh Review," in which gentlemen of independent meaos 
are induced to write by a genuine interest in the subjects 
treated, and which honourably upholds its uoble motto taken 
from PubliiisSjrus: Judex damnatur cum noeengabgoh>iturt 
and our mean-spirited, disingenuouB, German literary jour- 
nals, full of considerations and intentions, that are mostly 
compiled for the sake of pay by hired editors, and ought 
properly to have for their motto : Accedas godus laudet, 
lawderif, ui absens. Now, after twenty years, do I understand 
what O-othe said to me at Berka in 1814. As I found him 
reading Madame de Stael's " J}e V AlleTnagne," I remarked 
in course of conversation that she bad given too exag- 
gerated a description of German honesty and one that 
might mislead foreigners. He laughed and eaid: "Yes, 
to be sure, they will not Becure their baggage behind and 
will have it cut off." He then added in a graver tone: 
" But one has to know German literature in order to realise 
the full extent of German dishonesty." — All well and 
good ! But the most revolting kind of dishonesty in Ger- 
man literature is that of the time- servers, who pass them- 
selves ofE for philosophers, while in reality they are obscu- 
rantists. The word ' time-serving ' no more needs explana- 
tion than the thing needs a, proof; for anyone who had the 
face to deny it would furnish strong evidence in support of 

< Giillie, "Tog-und JahrMiliefte," 1812. 

' Thislwrolein 1B36, The " ErtLnbnrgh Bevww "baa since howeipr 
gTVBtly delcriorahH], and ia no lnngpr its oM seir. I have even Hwn 
cleric«l timo-serving in its pages, wrilten down lu ihe li-vel of the i 
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my present aigument. Kant taught, that man ought to 
am his fellow-man only as an end, never as a means : he 
did not think it necessary to say, that philosophy ought 
only to be dealt with as an end, never as a means. Time- 
serving may after all be excused under every garb, the 
cowl aa well as the ermine, save only the philosopher'tt 
cloak {Tribonion) ■ for he who has once assumed this, has 
sworn allegiance to truth, and from that moment every 
other consideration, no matter o£ what kind, becomes base 
treachery. Therefore it was that Socrates did not shun 
the hemloct, nor Biuno the stake, while ' for a piece of 
bread these men will transgress.' Are they too short- 
sighted to see posterity close at haud, with the history of 
philosophy at its side, recording two lines of bitter con- 
demnation with unflinching haud and iron pen in its im- 
mortal pages? Or has this no sting for them ? — Well to 
lie sure, if it comes io the worst, ' apresmoiledelnge' maybe 
prantiuncMl ; but aa to ' apria moi le mSpru' that ia a, more 
difficult matter. Therefore I fancy they will answer that 
austere judge aa follows : " Ah, dear posterity and history 
ofphilosophy! you areqiiit«wrongtotake us in earnest; we 
are not philosophers at all, Heaven forbid ! No, we are only 
professors of philosophy, mere servants of the state, mere 
philosophers in jest. Tou might as well drag puppet-knights 
in pasteboard armour into a real tournament." Then the 
judge will most likely see how matters stand, erase all their 
names, and confer upon them the heneficiwiaperpetui sUentii. 
From this digression — to which I had been led away 
eighteen years ago, by the cant and time-serving I then 
witnessed, though they were not nearly as flourishing then 
as they are now— I return to that part of my doctrine which 
Dr. Brandis has confirmed, though he did not originate 
it, in order to add a few explanations with which I shall 
then connect some further corroborations it has since 
received from Physiology, 
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Tlie three asBumptioiis which are criticiaed by Kaut in his 
Transcendental Dialectic under the names of Ideas of 
Keason, and have in consequence since been set aside in 
tbeoretieal philoeophj, had always stood in the wav of a 
deeper insight into Nature, until that great thinlser brought 
about a complete transformation in philosophy. That sup- 
posed Idea of Reason, the soul : that metaphysical bein^, in I, 
whose absolute singleness knowing and willing were knit | 
and blended together to eternal, inseparable unity, was an I 
impediment of this sort for the subject- matter of this \ 
chapter. As long as it lasted, no philosophical Physiology 
was possible ; the less so, as its correlate, real, purely pas- ' 
sive Matter, had necessarily also to be assumed together ^ 
with it, as the substance of the body.' It was this Idea ' 
of Reason, the soul, therefore, that caused the celebrated 
chemist and physiologist, George Ernest Stahl, at the 
beginning of tlie last century to miss the discovery of 
the truth he so nearly approached and would have quite 
reached, had he been able to put that which ts alone meta- 
physical, the bare wiH— as yet without intellect— in the place t. 
of the anima ratiojuilis. Under the influence of this Idea 
of Beason however, he could not teach anything but that 
it is this simple, rational soul which builds itself a body, all 
whose inner organic functions it directs and performs, yet 
has no knowledge or coDsciousness of all this, although 
knowledge is the fundamental destination and, as it were, 
the substance, of its being. There was something absurd in 
this doctrine which made it utterly untenable. It was super- 
seded by Haller's Irritability and Sensibility, which, to be 
sure, are taken in a purely empircial sense, but, to make 
lip for this, are also two qTiilUates occultts, at which all ei- 
planation ceases. The movement of the heart and of the 
intestines was now attributed to Irritabihty. But the 
anima rationalis st.Ul remained in undiminished honour 

' Aa D being exialing by iiself, a tiling in itself. (Add. to 3rd ed.] 
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and dignity ae a Tiaitor at the house of the body.' — ■" Truth 
lies at the bottom of a well," aaJd Democritus ; and the 
centuries with a sigh, have repeated his words. But small 
wonder, if it gets a rap on the knuckles as soon ag it tries 
to come out ! 

The fundamental truth of my doctrine, which places 
that doctrine in opposition with all others that have ever 
existed, is the complete separation between the wiU and 
the intellect, which all philosophers before me had looked 
upon as inseparable j or rather, I ought to say that they 
had regarded the will as conditioned by, nay, mostly eveu 
as a mere function of, the inteUect, assumed by them to bt- 
the fundamental substance of our spiritual being. But this 
separation, this analysis into two heterogeneous elements, 
of the ego or soul, which had so long been deemed an indi- 
visible unity, is, for philosophy, what the analysis of wat«r 
has been for chemistry, though it may take time to be ac- 
knowledged. With me, that which is eternal and inde- 
,' rtructible in man. therefore,that which constitutes his vitsl 
I principle, is not the sovl, but — if I may use a chemical tenii 
— its radical: and this ia the vriU. The so-called soul ia 
already a compound ; it is the union of the will and the 
intellect (rave). This intellect is the secondary element, the 
potiterius of the organism and, as a mere cerebral function, 
is conditioned by the organism ; whereas the will is what is 
primary, the priut of the organism, which is conditjoned 
by it. For the will is that thing in itself, which only be- 
comes apparent as an organic body in our representation 
(that mere function of the brain) ; it is only through the 
forms of knowledge (or cerebral function), that ia, onljjj^ 
oar representation — not apart from that representation, not 
i~Immediat«ly in our self -consciousness — that our body is 
pyea to each of us as a thing which has extension, limbs 

I In which it i( loHgcd in ti 
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,dA organs. Ab the actioii» of our body are onlj acts 
of volition portraying ttemselvee in representation, so 
likewise is their Bubstra.tum, the shape of that body, in the 
main the portrait of the will : ao that, in all the organic 
functions' of our body, the will is juat as much the agent 
as in its external actions. True Phjsiolt^, at its highest, 
shows the spiritual (the intellectual) in man to be the 
product of the physical in him, and no one has done this 
BO thoroughly as Cabania ; but true Metaphysic teaches 
ue, that the pbyaical in man ia itself mere product, or 
rather phenomenon, of a apiritual (the will) j nay, that 
Matter itse lf is conditioned by representation, in which 
alone it exists. Perception and reflection will more and 
more find their explanation through the organism ; but 
not the will, by which conversely the organism is ex- 
plained, aa I shall show in the following chapter. FEiiat 
iif all therefore I place the will, as thing in itself ana quite 
primary ; secondly , its mere visiBiUty, its objectification ; 
Tertfie body; thirdly , the intellect, as a mere function of 
one pail of that body. This part is itself the objectified 
will to kiiow (the will to know having entered into repre- 
sentation), since the will needs knowledge to attain its 
own ends. !Now the entire world as representation, to- 
I father with the body itself therefore, inasmuch as it is a 
jierceptible object, nay, Matter in general as exiating only 
in representation ,^all this, I aay, is again conditioned by 
that function ; for, duly considered, we cannot possibly } 
conceive an objective world without a Subject, in whose 
consciousness it is present. Thus knowledge and matter 
(Subject and Object) exist only relatively one for the 
other and constitute phenomenon. The whole thing there- 
fore, owing to the radical change made by me, stands in a 
lifferent light from that in which it has hitherto been 
■egardedj 
As aoon as it ia directed outwardly and acts upon a 
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recognised object, as soon therefore as it has passed 
through the medium of knowledge, we all recognise the 
will at once to be the active principle, aud call it hy its 
right name. Yet it ia no less active in those inner pro- 
cesses which have preceded such outward actions as^^ir 
eonditiona; in those, for instance, which create and main- 
tain organic life and its substratum ; and the circulation 
of the blood, secretion, digestion, Ac. Ac, are its work 
likewise. But just because the will was on!j recognised 
as the active principle in those cases in which it abandons 
the individual whence it proceeds, in order to direct itself 
towards the outer world — now presenting itself pre- 
cisely for this end, as perception — knowledge has been 
taken for its essential condition, its sole element, nay, 
as the substance of which it consists: and herebv was 
perpetrated the greatest Smipoy vpoTcpov that has ever 

I But bff ore all thinga we must leani to distinguieh will 
[WUle'] {voluntas) from free-will IWiUh'ihr] (arbUrium) ' 

\ and to understand that the former can sabsiat without the 
latter ; tliis however presapposes my whole philosophy. 
The will is called free-will when it is illumined by know- 
ledge, therefore when the causes which move it are motives : 
that is, representations. Objectively speaking this means: 
when the influence from outside which causes the act, 
has a brain for its mediator. A motive may be defined 

> Bj this St-'hopenbaner menus the distinction between the milt in its 
widest sense, regarded as the fundamenlol eaMUc« of all that happens, — 
e*an where there is no choice, even where it ia unconicioui, — and 
coiacioiit viill, implying deliberation and choice, cominonl/ c&tled frre- 
vUl. We must however carefully ^ard against confounding tbis relative 
ftwe-wlll, with abaolate free-will (libcrwm arbiirtmn indiffrrenlii^), which 
Schopenhauer declares to be inudmiHsible, The sense in wikich I hate 
used the expression '/ree-mill' thronghout this treatise, is that ofre^- 
live freedom, i.e. power to choose between different motives, free of kU 
outward restraint {WiMiiir). (Tr.) 
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Km an external stimulus, vhose action first of all causes 
image to ariae in the brain, through, the medium of 
which the will carries out the effect proper— an outward 
Kaction of the Ixidy. Now, in tie human 8i>ecies however, 
I the place of auch an image as this maj he ta-ken by -t 
eonceplion drawn from former images of this kind bv 
dropping their differenees, which conception oon sequent l_v 
is no longer perceptible, but merely denoted and fised liy 
words. Aa the action of motiTcs accordingly does not 
depend upon contact, they can try their power on the will 
against each other : in other words, they permit a certain 
choice which, in animalB, ia limited to the narrow sphere- 
of that which has perceptible existence for them ; whereas, 
in man, its range comprises the vast extent of all that is 
, thinkable: that is, of his conceptiona. Accordingly we 
■ designate as vohmlary those moyements which are occa- 
vnoned, not by causes iu the narrowest sense of the word, 
I 08 in inorganic bodies, nor even by m,ere stimuK, as iu 
plants, but by motives.^ These motives however pre- 
suppose an intellect as their inediator, through which 
causality here acts, without prejudice to its entire neees- 
sity in all other respects. Physiologically, the diffe- 
J rence between stimuluB and motive admits also of tht; 
ft "blowing definition. The stimulus provokes immediate 
I reaction, which proceeds from the very part on which 
r the stimulus has acted ; whereas the motive is a stimulus 
I that has to go a roundabout way through the brain, 
I where its action £rat causes an image to arise, whiiii 
I then, hut not till then, provokea the consequent reaction, 
I which is now called an act of volition, and voluntary. The 
I distinction between voluntary and involuntary movement 
J does not therefore concern what ia essential and primary — 

ive gbo»n the ciifTerence between canse in its narroweNl senae, 
I MUmalvx, and motict, at length in mj " Grund-prnbleme der Ethik " 
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for thifl ia in both cases the will — but only what ie secon- 
dary, the rousing of the will's manifestatioa : it has to 
do with the determination whether causes proper, diittuli 
or motives {i.e. cauaea having passed through the medium. 
of knowledge) are the guidance under which that manifesta- 
tion takes place. It ia in human couBciousness, — differing 
from that of animals by not only containing perceptible 
representationa but atao abetruot conceptions independent 
of time-distinction a, which act aimultaneoualy and col- 
laterally, whereby deliberation, i.e. a conflict of motiTea, 
becumea poasible — it ia in human conaciouaneaa, I aay, that 
free-will (arbilrium) in its narrowest sense first makes its 
appearance ; and thia I have lialled elective decision. It 
nevertheleaa merely conaista in the Blrongesl motive for a, 
given individual character overcoming the otters and thus 
determining the act, juat as an impact is overcome by a 
stronger counter-impact, the result thus ensuing with 
precisely the same neceaaity as the movement of a stoae 
that has been struck. That alt great thinkera in all 
^es were decided and at one on thia point, ia just 
as certain, as that the multitude will never understand, 
never grasp, the important truth, that the work of our 
I ^ freedom must not ba sought in our individual actions but 
^.\ia our very esistenue and nature itself. In my prize- 
easay on Freedom of the Will, I have shown this as 
clearly as possible. The l-ibenim arbitrium indifferetdice 
which is aaaumed to be the distinctive characteristic of 
movements proceeding from the will, is accordingly quite 
inadmissible : for it asserts that effects are possible without 
causes. 

Y As soon therefore as we have got ao far aa to distinguish 
Yoill \Wille\ from free-vnU [WHlkHkr]. and to consider 
the latter aa a particular kind or particular phenomenon 
of the former, we shall find no difiiculty in recognising the 
'hua the asserlion. 
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lat aU bodily movements, even tbose which are purely 
''T^jetative and organic, proceed from the wll, by no meana 
implies that they are voluntary. For tJmt would mean 
that they were occasioned by raotiTes ; but motives are 
representations, and their seat is the brain: only those 
parts of our body which communicate with the brain by 
means of the nerves, can be put in movement by the brain, 
consequently by motives, and this movement alone is what 
is called voluntaryTj The movement of the inner economy 
of the OT^;;amsm, on the contrary, is directed, as in plant- 
Ufe, by gtimuli; only as, on the one hand, the complex 
nature of the animal organism necessitated an out«r seu' 
Borium for the apprehension of the outer world and the 
will's reaction on that outer world, ao, on the other hand, 
did it necessitate a cerehrwm, abdominale, the sympathetic 
nervous aystem, in order to direct the will's reaction upon 
inner stimuli Kkewise. We may compare the former to a 
Home Ministry, the latter to a Foreign Office ; but the 
will remains the omnipresent Autocrat. 

The pn^resB made in Physiology since Haller has placed 
beyond doubt, that not only those actions which are con- 
sciously performed {functioneg animales), but even vital 
processes that take place quite unconsciously (functiones 
viiales et maturalee), are directed throughout by the nervoug 
ityalem. L-ikewise that their only difEerenoe, as far as 
our consciousneBs of them is concerned, consists in 
the fonner being directed by nerves proceeding from the 
brain, the latter by nerves that do not directly com- 
municate with that chief centre of the nervous system 
— mainly directed towards the outside — but with sub- 
ordinate, minor centres, with the nerve-knots, the ganglia 
and their net-work, which preside as it were like vice- 
gerents over the various departments of the nervous 
system, directing those internal processes tliat follow upon 
internal stimuh, just as the brain directs the external 
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actions tbai follow upon erteniaJ motiTeg. and tliiu: 
ing imprewoDfi from inside npoa wfaidi ther react con«- 
spondinglT, just as the brain reoeiTes re|acaentatk»tB 
on tlie strength of wbioli it forma reaolatians ; only eadk 
of these minor centres ts confined to a nairower Bpfaere of 
actioo. Upon this rests the vita ptvpria ot each sjMem, 
in referring to vhich Tan Helmont said that each oi^ui 
haa, as it were, its own eijo. It accounts also for life cod- 
tinuing in parts which have been c-nt off the bodies of 
inaecte. reptiles, and othf r inferior aninials, whose brain ha& 
no marked preponderance over the gangUa of single pairts ; 
and it Ekewiae explains how manT reptiles are able to live 
fw weeks, nay eren months after their brain has been re- 
noved. How. if our gnreat eiperient-c teaches ns that tt« 
win, which is known to us in most immediate consdoos- 
nees and in a totally different way from the outer world, is 
the real agent in actions attended by conscioosness and 
directed by the chief centre of the nen-ous systan ; how 
can we help admitting that those other actions which, pro* 
ceeding from that nerroiis system but obeying the direc- 
ti(»i of its subordinate centres, keep the vital processes 
eonstanttj going, most also be manifestationa of tin teillT 
Especially as we know perfectly well the cause because of 
which they are not, like the others, attended by con- 
soonaneBa: we know, that is to say, that all consciousness 
resides in the brain and therefore is limited to such parts 
aa hare nerves which communicate directly with the brain j 
and we know also that, even in these, consciousness ceases 
iriien those nerves are severed. By this the difference 
between all that ia conscious and unconscious and together 
with it the difference betwe^i all that is rotuntarv and in- 
TolnntaTy in the movements of the body is perfectlv ex- 
fdained, and no reason remains for assuming two ^itirely 
diSN«nt primary sources of movement : especially as prrO' 
a pTigitT tteeeteiiatetn non tittit tnulli^iicanda, Alt this is 
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obvious, that, on impartial reflection from this standpoint, 
it seems almost abnurd bs persist in making the body servo 
two mastera by deriving its actions from two radically dif- 
ferent origins and then ascribing on the one hand the 
movements of our arms and tegs, of our eyes, lips, throat, 
tongue and iungs, of the facial aud abdominal mueclea, to 
the will ; while on the other hund the ai-tion of the heart, 
the movements of the veins, the peristaltic movements of 
the intestines, the absorption by the intestinal villi and 
glands and all those movements which accompany secre- 
I tion, are supposed to proceed from a totally different, ever 
mysterious principle of which we have no knowledge, ajid 
which is designated by names such as vitality^ arc hens, . , 
npiritne animales, vital energy, instinct, all of which meaai " 

" It is curious and instructive to see the trouble that - 
esi.'ellent writer, Treviranus' takes, to find out in the.; ' 
lower animals, such as infitsorin and toophyta, which 
movements are voluntary, and which are what ha calls auto- 
matic or physical, t.e. merely vital. He founds his inquiry 
upon the assumption that he has to do with two primarily 
different sources of movement ; whereas in truth they all 
proceed from the will, and the whole difference consists in 

' It ia eBpcciaily in secretive proceases that we canrof avoid re- 
cognising a cerinin selei^tion of the materials filled for each purpose, 
coiuequeatlj a/ru will in. the secretive organs, which must even be 
assisted by a certaia dall sensation, and in virtae of wbicb each secreting 
ar^n only extracts from the same blood that particul&r secretion nhieli 
Biiils it and no others : for instance, the liver only absorbs bile from the 
bhiod flowing through it, sending the rest of the blood on, and likewise 
the salivary glands and the pnnereaa only secrete saliva, the kidnejd 
only urine, &c. &c. We may therefore eumpare the organs of secretion 
to different kinds of cuttle graijng on one and the same pasture-tand, 
of which only browses apon the one sort of herb which suits its own 
particplar appetite. [Add. to 3nl eA."}, 

Die Flrsoheiniingen utuI Geaetie des Organlschen 
lebens," vol, L pp. 178-185, 
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their being occasioned hj Btimiili or b; motiTes, i.e. in their 
havii^ A brain for their medium or not ; a.nd the etiaialaa 
mav again be merely interior or eit«rior. In eereral 
animals of a higher order — crustaceans and even fishes — 
he finda that the voluntary and vital movements, for in* 
stance locomotion and respiration, entirely coincide: a 
clear proof that their origin and essence are identicaL 
He eays p. 188: In the family of the acH»ia, star- 
fiabes, sea-urchins, and holaihuria (eckiiwdermala pedata 
Cuv.), it is evident that the movement of the fluids de- 
jiendii upon the will of the animals and that it ia a 
loeanH of locomotion." Then again p. 288: "The gullet 
of niiimmals has at its upper end the pharyns, which 
•■spands and contracts by means of muscles resembling 
voluntary muscles in their formation, yet which do not 
obey the wilL" Here we see how the limits of the move- 
mentiB proceeding from the will and of those assumed 
to be foreign to it, merg6 into One another. Ifnd., p. 293 ; 
" Thus movements having all the appearance of being 
voluntary, take place in the stomachs of ruminants. They 
do not however always stand in connection with the rumi- 
nating process only. Even the simpler human stomadi 
and that of many animals only allows free passage to what 
is digestible through its lower orifice, and rejects what is 
indigestible by vomiting." 

There is moreover special evidence that the movements 
induced by atirauii (involuntary movements) proceed from 
the will just as well as those occasioned by motives 
(voluntary movements) ; for instance, when the same 
movement follows now upon a. stimulus, now ^ain 
upon a motive, as is the case when the pupil of the 
eye is contracted. This movement, when caused by in- 
creased l^ht, follows upon a stimulus ; whereas, when 
occasioned by the wish to examine a very small object 
minutely in close proximity, it follows upon a motive ; b&- 
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contracting the pupil enables ub to see thinga iis' 
tinctly even when quite near to us, and thia distinctness 
maj be increased by our looking through a hole pierced 
in a card with a pin ; conversely, the pupil is dilated when 
we look at distant objects. Surely the same movement of ' 
the same o;^n_ia. j].ot_likely to proceed altemateTy from 
^50_iiindainenlallj^ diffeceiit-BOiirces. — E. H. Weber' re- j^a 
lates that he discovered in himself the power of dilating 
and contracting at wiU the pupil of one of his eyes, while -^i 
looking at the same object, so as to make that object ^^^^ 
^Appear now distinct, now indietinct, while the other eye 
remained closed. ^ — Joh. Miiller^ also tries to prove that the 
will acts upon the pupil. 

The truth that the innermost mainspring of uncon- 
sciously performed vital and vegetative functions is the 
will, we find moreover confirmed by the consideration, that 
■ «ven the movement of a limh recognised as voluntary, is 
only the ultimate result of a multitude of preceding changes 
which havetaken place inside that limb and which no more 
enter into our consciousness than those oi^nic functions. 
Yet these changes are evidently that which was first set 
inmotionby the will, the movementof the limbbeingmerely 
their remote consequence ; nevertheless this remains so 
foreign to our consciousness that physiolc^sts try to reach it 
by means of such hypotheses as these : that the sinews and 
muacular fibre are contracted by a change in the cellular 
tissue wrought by a precipitation of the blood-vapour in 
that tissue to serum ; but that this change is brought 
about by the nerve's action, and this — by the will. Thus, 
even here, it is not the change which proceeded originallv 
irom the will which comes into oonseiousnesB, but only ith 
.remote result; and even this.properlyspeaking, only through 

' E. H. Weber, " Addiuunenta ad E. H. Weleri 
823. 
" Handbuch der Physiolngic,"' p. Tl 
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the special perception of the brain in wbich it preEenM 
itself together with the whole organism. Now by foUow- 
ijkg the path of experimental research and hypotheaea phj- 
aiologista would never have arrived at the truth, that the 
last linlr in thia aBcendlng causal aeries ia tlie will; it is 
known to them, on the contrary, in quite a different way. 
The solution of the enigma (.'omea to them in a whispeJ' 
from outside the investigation, owing to the fortunate cir- 
cumatance that the inveatigat^ir is in this case at the same 
time himself the object of the investigation and by this 
leame the secret of the innard process, his explanation of 
which would otherwise, like that of every other phenomenon, 
be brought to a standstill by an inacrutable force. And 
conversely, if we stood in the same inward rehition towards 
every natural phenomenon a& towards our own organiam, 
the explanation of every natural phenomenon, as well as of 
all the properties of every body, would likewise ultimately 
be reduced to a wiU manifesting itself in them. For the 
difference does not reside in the thing itself, but in our re- 
lation to the thing. Wherever explanation of the physical 
i-omes to an end, it ia met by the metaphysical ; and where- 
ever this last is accessible to immediate knowledge, the 
result will be, as here, the will. [That even those parts of 
the body whose movements do not proceed from the brain, 
do not follow upon motives, and are not voluntary, oie 
nevertheless ruled and animated by the will, ia also shown 
by their participation in all unusually violent movements of 
the will, i.e. emotions and passions. We see, for instance, 
the quickened pulse in joy or alarm, the blush in embaraaa- 
ment, the cheek's pallor in terror or in suppressed anger^V 
the tears of sorrow, the difficult breathing and increased 
activity of the intestines in terror, watering of the month 
at the sight of dainties, nausea occasioned by that of loath- 
some obiects, strongly accelerated circulation of the blood 
imd even alten'd Quality of bile through wrath, and of 
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saliva through Tiolent rage : this last even to the degree, 
that aa excessively irritated dog may communicate hydro- 
phobia by its bite without being itself affected with rabies, 
or even then contracting the disease — and the same is also 
asserted of cats and of cocks. The organism is further 
deeply undermined by lasting grief, and may be mortally 
affected by fright as well aa by sudden joy. On the other ^ 
hand.lall those inner processes and changes which onl; 
liave to do with the intellect and do not concern the will, 
liowever great may be their importance, remain withou* 
influence upon the machinery of the organism, with the 
(ine exception, that m.ental activity, prolonged to excess, 
fatigues and gradually exhausts the braiu and finally under- 
mines the organism. This agaiu confirms the fact that the 
intellect is o£ a secondary character, and merely the oj^tmic 
if iinction of a single part, a product of life j not the inner- 
moBtlEffl-n'eT of our being, not tJie thing in itself, not meta- 
pLysioal, Incorporeal, eternal, like the will : the will never 
■ Tires, never grows old, never learns,, never improves by 
practice, is in infancy what it is in old age, eternally one 
"and the same, and its character in each individual is un- 
^cliaugeable. Being essential moreover, it is likewise im- 
mutable, and therefore exists in animals as it does in us ; 
for it does not. like the intellect, depend upon the perfection 
of the organisation, but is in every essentia! respect in 
all animals the same thing which we know 90 intimatelyn 
Accordingly animals have all the feelings which belong to 
man : joy, grief, fear, auger, love, bate, desire, envy, Ac. 4c. 
The great difference between man and the brute creation 
consists exclusively in the degrees of perfection of the in- 
teliect. This however is leading us too far from our sub- 
ject, so I refer my readers to my chief work, vol. ii. chap. 
Iti, «Mi. 2. 

After the cogent reasons just given in favour of the 
pjimarv agens in the inward machinery of the organism 
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being tb« very same will whicb rules the outward a4^i(H]8 
of the body and only reveals itself as the will in this 
paesage through couaciousneaa because here it needs Qto 
mediation of outwardly directed knowledge, we shall not 
be astonished to find that other physiologists beeides 
Brandis had, by means of strictly empirical research, also 
rect^nised this truth more or less clearly. Meckel,' iu 
his "ArchiT fur die Physiologie." arrives quite empiri- 
cally and impartially at the conclusion, that vegetative 
eaistence [in animals], the first growth of the embryo, the 
assimilation of uourisluneut and plant-life, ought properly 
to be considered as manifestations of the will, nay. that 
even the inclination of the magnetic needle seems to be 
something of the same kind. "The assumption," he says, 
" of a certain free will in every vital movement may per- 
haps be justified," " Plants appear to seek light volun- 
tarily," &c. &c. This book is dated 1819 juat after the 
appearance o£ my work ; and as, to say the least, it is doubt- 
ful whether it had any influence upon him or whether he 
was even aware of its existence. I class these utterances 
among the independent empirical confirmations of mv doc- 
trine. Burdach also,' in bis great work on Physiolt^y, 
arrives by a completely empirical road at the conclusion, 
that " self-love is a force belonging to all things indiscrimi- 

I nately." He points it out, first in animals, then in plants, 
and lastly in inanimate bodies. But what is self-love after 
all, if not the will to preserve our existence, the will to 

' live? Under the heading " Comparative Anatomy," I shall 

I quote a pass^e from the same book, which confirms my 
I view still more decidedly. That the doctrine, which teaches 

"■ that the will is the vital principle, has begun to spread even 

to the wider circles of medical science and to meet with a 

favourable reception from its younger repress ntj,tives, I 

' Mwkel, " A. r, d. P." rol. 6, pp. 135-198. 

' Burdach, " PliyBJolagie," vol. i. g 3j9, p. 3S8, 
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I notice with particular pleasure in the theeea sustained by 
\,J>r, You B^i£ OB taking his tlegroe at Muuich (AagUNt, 
■,1835), which comineiiCA as follows : 1. Sanguis eH deter- 
fminanefoTmam organismi se evolventig, 2, Evohiiio or^amVa 
I •deterrmiruiiur vUcb inlemtB actiotte et voluntate. 

Lastly, a very remarkable and uneij)ect«d corroboratiou 
I of this part of my doctrine hae to he mentioned, which "has 
\ lecently been communicated from ancient Hindoo jihilo- 
I Bophy by Colebrook. In his erposition of thephiloBophii-al 
I schools of the Hindoos,' he quotes the foUowinj; as the 
I doctrine of the Nyaga school : " Vohtion, Yatua. cfEort or 
Qifestation of the Will, is a self-determinatioa to act 
I which gives satiufaction. Desire is its occasion, perception 
its motive. Two kinds of perceptible effort of the will 
are distinguished : that which springs from desire which 
seeks the agreeable, and that which springs from aversion 
which shuns the repulsive. Another speeiea, which escapes 
sensation aud perception, but is inferred from analogy of 
r BpontaneouB acts, comprises animal functions, having for 
e the vital, unseen power." Here the words " animal 
[ functions" are evidently used, not in a physiological, 
but in a popular sense : so that here organic life is un- 
questionably derived from the will. We find a similar 
' statemi'ut in Colebrook's Report on the Vedaa" where he 
I says : " Asu is tincomeioua volition, which occasions an act 
necessary to the support of life, as breathing, Ac." 

Moreover my reduction of vital energy to the will by no 

Deans interferes with the old division of its functions into 

I reproductive force, irritability and sensibility. This divi- 

i a deep view of their difference, and gives 

k occasion for interesting observations. 

The faenhy of Teproduction, objectified io the cellular 
iissue ot plants, constitutes the chief characteristic of 

icSo'iMyof GreatBriWin.-lBaiip, no. . ijj 
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plantG ajid the vegetative element in Mau. Where we find 
it predomiuiuit to excess in humivn beings, we assume them 
to be phlegmatic, dull, indolent, obtuse (Bceotians) ; thouji^li; 
this assuQiptioii does not always meet with confirmation. 
IrritahUiiy, objectified in. the muscular tissue, constitutes 
the chief characteristic of Animals and the animal elements 
in Man. Where it predominates to excess, deiterit^^ 
strength, braverr, that is, fitness for bodily eiertion aji<t 
for war, is usually to be found (Spartans), Nearly all 
warm-blooded animals ajkd even insects far surpass MaO 
in iiTitaliilitv. It is by irritability that animals are u 
yividly conscious of their existence ; wherefore they e: 
in manifesting it. There is even still a trace of that e 
tation perceptible in Man, in dancing. SensihiHty, objeo 
tified in the nerves, is Man's thief characteristic, and con- 
stitutes what is properly luman in him. In this no animal^ 
i*an in the remotest degree compare with Man. Where it 
predominates to excess, it produces genius (Athenians). 
Accordingly a man of genius is in a higher degree a moMi 
This explains why some men of genius have been unwilling 
to recognise other men, with their monotonous physiog- 
nomies and nniversal stamp of commonplace mediocrity, 
as human beings : for in them they did not find theil 
equals and naturally came to the erroneous conclu- 
sion that their own was the normal standard. Diogenes 
sought for men with a lantern in this seuae ; — in that woric 
of genius, the Koheteth (Eeclesiastes) it is said:' " Ono 
man among a thousand have I found, but one woman 
am.ong all those have I not found;" and Gracian in hia 
Criticon — perhaps the grandest and most beautiful alle- 
gory ever written — says: "But what was strangest erf 
all, in the whole countrj'. even in the most populous cities,- 
they did not meet with a single man ; on the contrary theas 
cities were inliabited by lions, tigers, leopards, wolve% 
' EH'lesiaBles, Ui. 7, i. iS, 
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foxes, apes, oxen, aseee, pigB, — nowhere was there a man ! 
They only made out after a. time that the few existing 
human beings, in order to hide themselves and not to wit- 
ness whtt.t was going on, had retired to those desert places 
which ought to have been the dwelhngs of wild beasts." 
The same reason indeed accounts for the peculiar inclina- 
tion of all men of genius for aoiitude, to which they are 
driven by their difference from the rest, and for which their 
own inner wealth qualifies them. For, with humanity it 
la as with diamonds, the extraordinarily great ones alone 
are fitted to bo solitaires, wliile those of ordinary size havf 
to be set in clnsters to produce any effect. 

Even the three Ounas, or fundamental qualities of the 
Hindoos, tally with the three physiological fundamental 
forces. Taina^-Gvna, obtuseness, stupidity, corresponds 
to reproductive piower; Majae-Guna, pasaionateneHs, to 
irritability ; and Sattwa-Quna, wisdom and virtue, to een- 
sibility. Wlien however they add to this, that Tamas- 
&una is the fate of animals, Itajas-&aaa the fate of man, 
and Sattwa-Guna that of the Gods, this is to be taken in a 
mythological, rather than physiological sense. 

In Chapter 20th of the 2nd Vol. of my chief work en- 
titled ■' Objectificationof the Will in the Animal Organism," 
I have hkewise treated the argument of the present 
chapter ; therefore I advise my readers to read it after this, 
as a complement to what is here given.' 

I may observe, that the passages I have quoted from 
pp. 14 and 15 of my Essay on Colours, refer to the first 
edition. 

' In mj " Farergn," g 94 of the 2iid vol [j 99 in the Snd edithm) 

belongs also to tlie aboie. 
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NOW, from my proposition : that the Will is wha 
Kant calls the " thing in itself " ' or the ultima,t 

substratum of every phenomenon. I had however ■ 
only deduced that the will is the agent in all inner, 1 
conscioua functions of the hody, but also that the organian 
itself is nothing but the will which has entered. tlM 
region of represent ution, the will itself, perceived ii 
cognitive form of Space. I had accordingly said that, jnat 
as each single momentary act of wiUing presents itael: 
at once directly and infallibly in the outer perception i 
the body as one of its actions, so also must the coIIectiTi 
volition of each animal, the totality ' of its efforts, be faith 
fully portrayed in its whole body, in the constitution of iti 
organism ; and that the means supplied by its organisih 
tion for attaining the aims of its will must as a wholl 
exactly correspond to those aims — in sliort, that the s 
relation must exist between the whole charactei 
volition and the shape and nature of its body, as betwea 
each single act of its mill and the single bodily action 
' which carries it out. Even this too has recently 1 
recognised as a fact, and accordingly been confirmed i 
po9teriori, by thoughtful zoofumista and physiologists 
their own point of view and independently of my doctriniB ^ 
their judgments on this point make Nature testify eveo 
here to the truth of my theory. 



' Ding on sick. 



' hbegrlff. 
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la Puuder and d'Alton's admirable illuatrated work ' we 
find : " JuBt as all that is eharacteristie in the formation of 
bones apringB from the character of the animals, so does 
ttiat character, on the oth«r hand, develop out of their 
iendencieg and desiret. These tendencies and deairen 
of animals, which are bo vividiy esBpressed in their whole 
oi^nisation and of which that organisation only appears 
to be the medium, cannot be explained by special primary 
forces, since we can only deduce their inner reason from 
the general life of Nature." By this last turn the author 
shows indeed that he has arrived at the point where, like 
all other investigators of Nature, he is brought to a stand- 
■till by the metaphysical ; but he also shows, that up 
to this point beyond which Nature eludes investiga- 
tion, teadenciet and desires (t. e. will) were the utmost 
thing knowable. The shortest expression for his last 
conclusion about animals would be " Ab they will, so they 

e." 

The learned and thoughtful Burdacli," when treating of 
the ultimate reason of the genesis of the embryo in his 
great work on Physiology, bears witness no less explicitly 
to the truth of my view. I must not, unfortunately, con- 
wal the fact that in a weak moment, misled Heaven knows 
by what or how, this otherwise excellent man brings in 
just here a few sentences taken from that utterly worthless, 
tyrannically imposed pseudo-philosophy, about 'thought' 
being what is primary (it is just what is last and most 
"conditioned of aU) yet 'no representation' (that is to say, 
a wooden iron). Immediately after however, under the 
returning influence of his own better self, he proclaims the 
real truth (p. 710) : " The brain curves itself outwards to 
the retina, because the central part of the embryo desires 

> Pander and d'AltoB, " Ueber die Skeletle der Kaubtliiere," 1823, 

' Burdach, " Pbysiologie," toI. 2, § 474. 
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to taie in tht imprfiSBJons of tlie activity of the world ; the 
mucous membrane of t]ie int^Ktinal canal develops into the 
lung, becaUBe the organic body desires to enter into relation 
with the elementary subetancea of the uiiiverae ; organs of 
generation spring from, tlie rascuUir system, because the 
individual only lives in the epecies, and because the life 
which has commenced in the individual denres to multiply.'* 
This assertion of Burdach'e, which bo entirely a,greeB 
with my doctrine, reminds me of a passage in the ancient 
Mahabharata, which it is really difficult not to regard as a 
mythical version of the same truth. It is ia the third 
Canto of " Sundas and Upasunda " in Bopp's " Ardschuna's 
Eeise ku Indru's Himmel"' (1824); Brahma has just 
created Tilottama, the fairest of women, who is waiting 
round the circle of the assembled gods. Shiva conceives 
so violent a longing to gaze at her as she turns successively 
round the circle, that four faces arise in him according to 
her different positions, that is, according to the four 
cardinal points. This may account for Shiva being repre- 
sented with five beads, as Pansh Mulihti Shiva. Count- 
less eyes arise on every part of Indra's body likewise 
on the same occasion.' flu fact, every organ must be 
looked upon aa the expression of a universal manifes- 
I tation of the will, i.e. of one made once for all, of a 
I fixed longing, of an act of vohtion proceeding, not from 

' Bopp, " Arilficlimia's Iteise iu Indra's Himme), nebst anderen 
lOpisodeii dea Mahabharata" (Ardshuna's Journey [n Inilia'a (leaven 
together with other episodes from the Mahabharata), 1S;;4. 

" The Mataya Parana attributes a similar origin ti> Bntbina'a fou 
counlenancta. It relates that, having fallen in love with his dnaglite 
Sataiupa, anil gazed Rxedlj at her, she stepped iiside tn avoid his eje ; 
he being ashamed, wonid not follow her iDovement ; whereupon a new 
fece aroie on him directed towards the side where she was and, on her 
Diu« more mnving, the same thing occmred, and was repealed, nntil at 
last be bad four faces, (" Asiatio Researches," vol. 6, p. 473.) [.Vdd. to 
3rd ed.] 



tile individual, but from the spacieB. Every animal form 
JB a longing of the will to live which is roused by circum- 
stances ; for instance, the will ia seized with a longing to 
live" on treea, to hang on tlieir branches, to devour their 
leaves, without contention with other animals and without 
ever touching the ground: this loDging presents itself 
throughout endless time in the form (or Platonic Idea) of 
the aloth.J It can hardly walk at all, being only adapted 
for clim'Einiit ; helpless on the ground, it is a^le on 
trees and looks itself hke a moes-clad bough in order to 
escape the notice of its pursuers. But now let us consider 
the matter from a somewhat more methodical and less 
poetical point of view. 

The manifest adaptation of each animal for its mode of 
life and outward means of subsistence, even down to the 
sraaUest detail, together with the exceeding perfection of its 
organisation, form abundant material for teleolc^cal con- 
templation, which has always teen a favourite occupation 
"oTthe human mind, and which, extended even to inanimate 
Mature, has be come the argument of the Plijsico -theological 
Proof. The universal fitness for their ends, the obviously 
intentional design in all the parts of the organism of the 
lower animals without exception, proclaim too distinctly 
for it ever to have been seriously questioned, that here no 
forces of Nature acting by chance and without plan have 
been at work, but a will. How, that a wiU should act 
otherwise than under the guidance of knowledge was in- 
conceivable, according to empirical science and views. For, 
up to my time, as has been shown in the last chapter, will 
' and tTUellect had been regarded as absolutely inseparable. 
nay, the will was looked upon as a mere operation of the 
intellect, that presimiptive basis of all that ia spiritual. 
Accordingly wherever the will acted, k-nowledge must have 
been its guide; consequently it must have been its guide here 
also. But the mediation of knowledge, which, as such, is 
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eiclusively directed towards the outside, brings with it, that 
a will acting by means of it, can only act outwardly, that 
is, only from one being upon another. Therefore thewill, 
of which unmistakable traces had been found, was not 
sought for where these were discovered, but was removed 
to the outside, and the animal became the product o£ a 
will foreign to it, guidej hy knowledge, which must 
have been very clear knowledge indeed, nay, the deeply ei- 
cogitated conception of a purpose ; and this purpose mnst 
have preceded the animal's existence, and, togethe£_mth 
the will, whose product the animal ia, have lain outside that 
animal. According to this, the animal would have e xisted 
in representation before existing in reality. This is the 
basis of the train of thought on which the Physico-theo- 
logroij Proof is founded. But this proof is no mere 
" icHolastic aophiam, like the Ontological Proof: nor does it 
contain an untiring natural opponent within itself, like the 
Cosmological Proof, in that very same law of causality to 
which it owes its existence. On the contrary, it ia, in 
reality, for the educated, what the Keraunologioal Proof ' 
is for the vulgar," and its plausibility ia so great, so potent, 
that the most eminent and at the same time least pifijg- 
diced minds have been deeply entangled in it. ToltaireTN 
for instance, who, after all sorts of other doubts, ^ways" 
comes back to it, sees no possibility of getting over it and 
even places its evidence almost on a level with that of a 

' I should like under this numi- lo add a fourth In l)ie thrre proofa 
brought forward by Kant, i.e. Clie proof a terrore, which the ancient 
taylng: of Pecranina : primus in orbe Deos fecil limor, designates and of 
which Huine's incomparable " Natural History of Religion " maj be 
ooiuidered as the critiqae. Understood in this aenap,eTen the thaob^iat 
Schieiermacher'B att«mpted proof ■nig'ht have ita truth from the feeling 
of dependence, though perhaps not exactly chat truth which its originator 
imagined it to haTe. 

* Socrates proponoded it already in detail in Xenophon. (" Mem." 
i. 4.) [Add. to 3rd ed.] 
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BOathematical demoostiatioa. E ven Friestle7 too declaj^s it 
Hbo be irrefutable. ' Hume's reflection and acumen alone stood 
■'the test, even in this case ; in his " Dia,loguea on Natural 
■Eeligiou," " which are so well worth reading, thia true pre- 

■ eursor of Kant oalls attention to the fact, that there ia no 
■jesemblance at all between the ■works of Nature and those 
Bof an Art~which proceeds according to a design. Now it 
liapreciaely where he cuts aaunder the nervus probandi of 
Ethia extremely insidious proof, as well as that of the two 
B Othera — in Ms Critique of Judgment and in hia Critique of 

■ PureBeaaOQ — that Kant's merit shines moat brilliantly. 
I A very brief summary of this Kantian refutation of the 

I physieo-theolt^cal Proof may be found in my chief work.' ' 

I Sant haa earned for himself great merit by it ; fornothing v 

I standa su much in the way of a correct insight into Nature 

I and Into lEhe esaence of things as thia view, by which they 

I are looked upon as having been made according to a precon- 

|oeii'ed plaji. Therefore, if a Duke of Bridgewater offers 

I a prize of high value for the conflmtation and perpetuation 

I of such fundamental errors, let it be our task, following in 

I the tootatepa of Hume and Kant, to work imdauntedly at 

w their deatriiction, without any other reward than truth. 

I Truth deaerves reapect : not what ia oppoaed to it. Never- 

I theless here, as elsewhere, Kant has confined himself to 

I negation ; but a negation only takes full effect when it haa 

Ren completed by a correct affirmation, thia alone giving 

entire aatisfaetion and in itself dislodging and superseding 

error, according to the words of Spinoza : 8ieut htx ee ipga 

et tfnehrag manifeatat, sic Veritas norma eui et falsi est. 

Firat of all therefore we say : the world is not made with 

I the help of knowledge, cocsequently also not from the oui^ 

' Pries(lp7, "Disqu. on Matter and Spirit," sect. IB, p. les. 

* Pan 7, and in olher plHWS. 

• See " Die Well ala W. u. V." vol, i. p. 597. (Vol. i. p. 631 of the 
[ Srded.) 
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Bide, bQt_frpiiLllieiuBide; and next we endeavour to point 
out the punetum ealiejis ' of the world-egg. The phyeico- 
theoloj;ical thought, that Nature must have bee n r eyu- 
lated and fashioned by an inteUect, however well it .may 
~Bmt the untutored mind, is nevertheless fundameptoU; 
■wrong. For the iutellect is only known to us in animal 
nature, consequently as an absolutely secondary and 
subordinate principle in the world, a product of the latest 
origin ; it can never therefore have been the condition of 
the existence of that world,' Now the will on the eontra.ry, 
, being that which fills every thing and manifeata itself 
j immediately in each — thus showing eaeh thing to _be iia 
phenomenon — appears everywhere as that which is primw^, 
Tt is^just for this reason, that the explanation of all teleo- 
{ogical facts is to be found in the will of the being itselfii 
wGicb they are observed. 

Besides, the Physico-theological Proof may be simply 
invalidated by the empirical observation, that works pro- 
duoed by animal instinct, such as the spider's web, the bee's 
honeycomb and its cells, the white aut's constructians, Ac, 
ifcc., are throughout constituted as if they were the result 
of an intentional conception, of a wide-reaching providence 
and of rational deliberation ; whereas they are evidently 
I tbe^work of a blind impulse, i.e. of a will not guided by 
knowledge. From this it follows, that the conclusion from 
such and such a nature to such and such a mode of coming 
into being, has not the same certainty as the conclusion 
from a consequent to its reason, which is in all cas 
sure one. I liave devoted the twenty -seventh chapter of thei 
second volume of my chief work to a detailed consideration 

■ Tbe point U which the life-npsrk ia kindled, [Tr.] 

] * Nor can a mmidiu mtelUgiAUis precede a mundus samdilu; since ' 

I receives ita tniuerial from tlie iBUer nbne. It is not sin intellect whie 

has brouglil Ibrch Nature j il ie, on the contrarj, Nature which hi 

I bronfht fi^rth the intellect. [Add, to 3rd ed. " ~ 
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of tlie mecbauical instiocts of auituiLls, which mnj be used, 
together with the preuediny; one oil Teleology, to complete 
the whole examination of this suljject in the present chapter. 
Now, if we enter more closely into the alxiTe-mentioned 
fitness of every animal's oi^aniaation for its mode of life 
and means of subsistence, the question that first presents 
itself is, whether that mode of life has been adapted to the 
organisation, or vice versa. At first sight, the former aa- 
sumption would seem to be the more correct one ; since, 
in Time, the organisation precedes the mode of life, and 
the animal is thought to hav^e adopted tbe mode of 
existence for which its structure was best suited, making 
the best use of the or^ns it found within itself: thus, for 
instance, we think that the bird flies because it has wings, 
and that the ox butts becaujw it bas horns ; not conversely. 
tThia view is shared by Lucretius (always an ominous sign 
for an opinion) : 



Only this assumption does not explain bow, c 
q\ute diSerent parts of an animal's organism so exactly 
correspond to its way of life ; how no organ interferes with 
another, each rather assisting the others and none re- 
maining unemployed ; also that no subordinate organ 
would be better suited to another mode of existence, while 
the life which the animal really leads is determined by the 
principal organs alone, but, on the contrary, each part of 
the animal not only corresponds to every other part, but 
also to its mode of hfe: its claws, for instance, are in- 
variably adapted tor seizing the prey which its teeth are 
suited to tear and bmak, and its intestinal canal to digest; 
its limbs are constructed to convey it where that prey is to 
be found, and no oi^n ever remains unemployed. Tho 

> Thil ie expanded, vol. it. pp. 835-8*3. 
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ant-bear, for instance, is not only armed with long cl&WB 

on its fore-feet, in order to break into the nesta of the 
white ant, but also with a prolonged cylindrical muzzle, 
in order to penetrate into tbem, with a email month and & 
long, threadlike tongue, covered with a glutinous slime, 
which it inserts into the white ants' nests and then with- 
draws covered with the insects that adhere to it ; on the 
other hand it has no teeth, because it does not want them. 
Who can fail to see that the ant-bear's form stands in the 
same relation to the white anta, as an act of the wiUto its 
motive ? The contradiction between the powerful fore-feet 
and long, strong, curved claws of the ant-bear and its com- 
plete lack of teeth, ia at the same time so eitraordiuary, 
that if the earth ever undergoes a fresh transformation, 
the newly arising race of rational beings will find it an 
insoluble enigma, if white ants are unknown to them. 
The necks of birds, as of quadrupeds, are generally as 
long as their legs, to enable them to reach down to the 
ground where they pick up their food ; but those of aquatic 
birds are often a good deal longer, because they have to 
fetch up their nourishment from under the water while 
Bwiinming.' Moor-fowl have eiceedingly long legs, to 
enable them to wade without drowning or wetting their 
bodies, and a correspondingly long neck and beak, this last 
being more or leas strong, according to the things (reptiles, 
fishes or worms) which have to be crushed ; and the 
intestines of these animals are invariably adapted likewise 
to this end. On the other hand, moor-fowl are provided 
neither with talons, like birda of prey, nor with web-feet, 

' r have seen (Zooplaat, Cob. 1860) a hnmming-bird {coliM) with a 
beak as long as ibe wbole bird, head and tail included. This bird must 
certainiy have bad to felcb ont its food fmin a considerable depth, were 
it only from the calyx of a flower (Cuvier, " Anal. Comp," rot, i». 
p. 374) ; othenvise it would not have given itself the luxury, or sabmitlod 
to the envumbranec, iif liucb a beak. 
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[ke ducia : for the lez parsimonii^ naturce admits of no 

rfluouB oi^n. Now, it ia preciaely this very law, 

d to the eircTimataDce. that no organ required for its 

i of life is ever waiting in any animal, and that 

I, even the most heterogeneous, harmonize together and 

, as it were, calculated for a quite specially determined 

y of life, for the element in which the prey dwells, for 

8 pursuit, the overcoming, the crushing and digesting of 

I that prey,— all this, we say, proves, that the animal's 

I structure has been determined by the mode of life by 

\ which the animal desired to find its sustenance, and not 

It also proves, that the result is exactly the 

t a, knowledge of thaJ: mode of life and of its 

1 conintions had preceded the etructure, and as if 

i"wich animal had chosen its equipment before it 

■JESiuided a body; just aa a sportsman before starting 

BiWOOHeB Ms whole equipment, gun, powder, shot, pouch, 

1 hunting-knife and dress, according to the game he intends 

chasing. The latter does not take aim at the wild boar 

because he happens to have a rifle : he took the rifle with 

him and not a fowling-piece, because he intended to hunt 

the wild boar ; and the oi does not butt because it happens 

to have horns : it has horns because it intends to butt. 

Now, to render this proof complete, we have the additional 

circumstance, that in many animals, during the time they 

are growing, the effort of the will to which a limb is 

destined to minister, manifests itself before the existence 

of the limb itself, its employment thus anticipating if« 

existence. Young he-goats, rams, calves, for instance, 

butt with their bare polls before they have any horns ; 

the young boar tries to gore on either side, before its 

tusks are fully developed which would respond to the 

irtended effect, while on the other hand, it neglects to use 

the smaller teeth it already has in its mouth and with 

LTfhieh it might really bite. Thus its mode of defending 
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itself does not adapt itself t« the esiHting veapona, but 
vice versa. This hud already been noticed by Qalenua 
and by Lucretiua * before him. All these ciruumstanees 
give ufi complete certainty, that the^wiU doe a not, 
I supplemeatarj thing proceeditig from the intellect, employ 
I those instruments which it may happen to find, or use the 
I parts because juet they and no others chanee to be there 
I but that what ia primary a.nd original, is the endearour to 
' Uie. hx thia po-'ioular way, to contend in this ma nner, an 
endeavour whicu maniEeste itself not only in the employ- 
ment, but even in the eiietence of the weapon : so much 
BO indeed, that the use of the weapon frequently precedi 
its existence, thus denoting that it is the weapon which 
arises out of the existence of the endeavour, not, con- 
veraely, the desire to use it out of the esiatente of the 
I weapon. Aristotle expressed this long ago, when he a^d, 
with reference to insects armed with stings ; ' liii to dv/ioi' 
Ix^ty JiirXo*' i^^ii (qviairam hahent.arwa ^o&ewi), and furtJier 
on, generally speaking : ' Tn 2' opyaya rpot tv tpyoy ^ fvate 
vetii, clW ob TO fpyoi' rpot ra opyai'a (Natura enim mstru- 
menta ad ojgiewm, non oficium, ad instrvmtntaaecommodat'). 
Prom which it follows, that the structure of each ai ' 
la adapted to its will. 

This truth forces itself upon thoughtful zoologists and 
lootomists with such cogency, that unless their mind 
the same time purified by a deeper philosophy, it may lead 
them into strange errors, Kow this actnally happened to 
a very eminent zoologist, the immortal De Lamarck, who 
has acquired everlasting fame by his discovery of the clas* 

' Galenns, "De Ubq Fortiara Anim.," i. 1. 

■ LnuretiuB, t. pp. 1032-1039. 
I ■ Aristot., "DePart. AnimBL," it. 6 : "Thejha> 
I tbey havB pasaion." [Tr.] 

* Ibid, c. 13 I " Nature makes the tools for the work, not the woik- 
tur the tools." [Tr.] 
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■ifiration of anima-lB in vertebrata and non-vertebrala, bo 
admirable in deptli of view. For he quite seriously main- 
tains and tries to prove ' at length, thut the shape of each 
animal species, the weapons peculiar to it, and ita organs 
o£ every aort deatiaed for out-ward use, were by no means 
present at the origin of that species, but have on the 
contrary come vtto being gradually in. the course of tim» 
and through continued generation, in consequence of the 
exertions of the aaimal'a will, evoked by the nature 
of its position and Burroundings, through its ovfn re- 
peated eliorta and the habits to which these gave rise. 
Aquatic birds and mammalia that swim, he says, have 
only become web-footed through stretching their toea 
asunder in swimming ; moor-fowl acquired their loDg legs 
and necks by wading; homed cattle oolj gradually acquired 
horns because as they had no proper teeth for combating, 
they fought with their heads, and this combative propen- 
sity in course of time produced homa or antlers ; the anail 
was originally, like other moUugca, without feelers ; but 
out of the desire to feel the objects lying before it, these 
gradually arose ; the whole feline species acquired claws 
only in courae of time, from their desire to tear the flesh 
of their prey, and the moveable coverings of those claws, 
from the necessity of protecting them in walking without 
being prevented from using them when they wished ; the 
^raffe, m the barren, grasaleas African deaerts, being re- 
duced for its food to the leaves of lofty trees, stretched 
out its neck and forelegs until at last it acquired its sin- 
gular shape, with a height in front of twenty feet, and thus 
De Lamarck goes on describing a multitude of animal 
species as arising according to the same principle, in doing 
which he overlooks the obvious objection which may be 
made, that long before the organs necessary for ita preser- 
' De LaniBrck, " Fhilosophie Zoolog-ique," »ol. i. c. 7, and " Uiatoire 
Katurelle des ALimaux aaiu Verlebres," vol. L lutrod, pp. 180'SIS. 
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vation could have been produwd by means ot sucih endee^* 
08 these through countleas generations, the whole 
specieB must huve died out from the want of them. To 
Bucb a degree may we be blinded by a hypotbeBie which 
^e laid held of us I Keveitheleas in this instance the 
hypothesis arose out of a very correct and profound view 
o£ Nature : it is an error of geaius, which in spite of al] 
the absurdity it contains, still does honour to its originator. 
The true part of it belongs to De I^marck, as au investi- 
gator of Nature ; he saw rightly that the primary element 
which has determined the aauual's oi^anisation, ia the will 
of that animal itself. The false part must be laid to tha 
account of the backward atate of Metaphysics in Fnmce, 
where the views of Ijocke and of his feeble follower, Con- 
dillac, in fact still hold their ground and therefore bodies 
are held to be things in themaelvea. Time and Space quali- 
ties of things in themselTes ; and where the great doctrine 
of the Ideal nature of Space and of Time and of aU that 
is represented in them, which has been so extremely fertile 
in its results, has not yet penetrated. De Lamarck there- 
fore could not conceive his construction of living beings 
otherwise than in Time, through succeaaion. Errors of 
thia sort, as well as the gross, absurd, atomic theory of the 
French and the edifying phyaico- theological conaiderations 
of the English, have been bajuahed for ever from Germany 
by Kant'a profound influence. So salutary was the effect 
produced by this great mind, even upon a nation capable of 
subaequeutly forsaking him to run after charlatanism and 
empty bombast. But the thought could never enter into 
Do Lamarck's head, that the animal's will, as a thing in 
itself, might lie outside Time, and in this sense be prior to 
the animal itself. Therefore be assumes the animal to 
Lave first been without any clearly defined organs, but also 
without any clearly defined tendencies, and to have been 
equipped only with perception. Through thia it learns to 
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Imow the circomBtanceB in which it has to live and from 
that knowledge arise its desires, i.e. its will, from which 
again spring its or^ns or definite erahodimeDt; this last 
indeed with the help of generation and therefore in bound- 
less Time. If De Lamarck had had the courage to cany 
out his theory fully, he ought to hare assumed a primary 
animal ' which, to be consistent, must have originally had 
neither shape nor organs, and then proceeded to trans- 
form itself according to climate and local conditions into 
myriads of animal shapes of all sorts, from the gnat to 
the elephant.— But this primary animal is in truth the 
wi ll to live : as such however, it is metaphysical, not phy- 
sical. / Most certainly the shape and organisation of each 
aoimaTspecies has been determined by its own will accord- 
ing to the circumstances in which it wished to live ; not 
however as a thing physical in Time, but on the contrary 
as a thing metaphysical Outside Time. The will did not 
proceed from the intellect, nor did the intellect exist, 
tt^ether with the animal, before the will made its appear- 
ance as a mere accident, a secondary, or rather tertiary, 
thing. It is on the contrary the will which is the priua, 
the thing In itself : its phenomenon (mere representation 
in the cognitive intellect and its forms of Space and Time) 
is the Emimal, fully equipped with all its organs which 
represent the will to live in those particular circumstances.^ 
Among these organs is the intellect also — knowledge itself 
— which, hke the rest of those organs, is exactly adapted to 
the mode of life of each animal ; whereas, according to 
De Lamarck, it is the will which arises out of knowledge. 
Behold the countless varieties of animal shapes ; how en- 
tirely is each of them the mere image of its volition, tho 
evident espression of the strivings of the wUl which con- 
stitute its character ! Their difference in shape is only the 
^rtrsit of their difference in charaeter. Ferocious animals, 
BrlAier, 




deBtiiied for combat aad rapiue, appear armed with for-' 
midabls teetli and clawe and strong muscleB ; their eight 
is adapted for great distances, especially when they hare 
to mark their prey from a dizzy height, aa is the case with 
eagles and eondors. Timid animals, whose will it ia to' 
seek their safety in flight instead of contest, present them-' 
selves with light, nimble legs and sharp hearing in liea al. 
all weapons ; a circumstance which has even necessitated a. 
striking prolongation of the outer ear in the most timid of. 
them all, the hare. The interior corresponds to the ext«^ 
rior: carnivorous animals have short intestines; herbivo- 
rous animals long ones, suited to a protracted assimilatioii. 
Vigorous respiration and rapid circulation of the Hood, 
represented by appropriate organs, always accompanj 
great muscular strength and irritabihty as their necessaiy 
conditions, and nowhere is contradiction possible. Sacli 
particular striving of the will presents itself in a particular 
modification of shape. The abode of the prey therefore 
has determined the shape of its pursuer : if that jirey take« 
refuge in regions difficult of access, in remote hiding 
places, in night or darkness, the pursuer assumes the form 
best suited to those circunastances, and no shape is rejected 
as too grotesque by the will to live, in order to attain it* 
ends. The cross-bill (loxia curviroefra) presents itself witk- 
this abnormal form of its organ of nutrition, in order toi 
be able to extract the seeds out of the scales of the fir^ 
cone. Moor-fowls appear equipped with extra long legs,- 
extra long necks and extra long beaks, in short, the 
fltrangest shapes, in order to seek out reptiles in their' 
marshes. Then we have the ant-bear with its body four 
feet long, its short legs, its strong claws, and its long, 
narrow, toothless muzzle provided with a threadlike, gluti- 
nous tongue for the purpose of digging out the white anta 
from their neats. The pelican goes fishing with a " 
pouch under its beak id which to pack its fish, whea 
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htiglLt. In order to Biirpriee their prey while a.sleep in 
the night, owla fly out provided with enomioua pupils 
which enable them to see in the dark, and with very soft 
feathers to make their flight noiseless and thus permit 
them to full uniiwares upon fcheir sleeping prey without 
awB,kening it by their movements. SUurut, gijmnotug and 
torpedo bring a complete electric apparatus into the world 
with them, in order to stun their prey before they can 
reach it ; and also as a defence against their own pursuers. 
For wherever anything living breathed, there immediately 
came another to devour it,' and every animal is in a way 
designed and calculated throughout, down to the minutest 
detail, for the purpose of destroying some other animal. 
Ichnearaona, for instance, among insects, lay their eggs in 
the bodies of certain caterpillars and similar larvoi, in 
which they bore holes with their stings, in order to ensure 
nourishment for their futuiB brood. How those tinds which 
feed on iorrtE that crawl about freely, have short stings not 
more than about one-third of an inch long, whereas pimpla 
mamfestator, which feeds upon ehelostoiaa majdllom, whose 
larva lie hidden in old trees at great depth and are not 
accessible to it, has a sting two inches long; and the sting 
of the ichnoivmon drobilla: which lays its eggs in larva 
dwelling in fir-cones, is nearly as long. With these stings 
they penetrate to the tana in which they bore a hole 
and deposit one egg, whose product subsequently de- 

' Animated by the rfcling of this truth, Bobert Owen, aRer pasaliig 
in review the nameroua and often very large Australian fosfliie martiipi- 
atia — Eometimes as big as the rhinoceros — i^mo oa early bb 1S42 to tbe 
oonclasion, thai & lurgii beaat of prey must Ihivb mntemporaneouBly 
existed. This cODclUi>ion was afterwards contirmed, tor m 1846 ha 
received part of the fossile skall of a beast uf prey of tbe size of the lion, 
wbich he named thylacolro, i,t. lion with a pouch, since it a also a 
marsapiiJ. (See the "Times "of the 19th of May, IB66, where tbere 
is an article on " Palfconlology," witb an acconnt of Owen'n lecturs 
at the Government School of Mine*. [Add. to 3rd ed.l 
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vours this larva.^ Juat as clearly does the will to 
their eoemies muuifest itself ia the defensive eqtupmenti 
of animals that are the objects of purauit. Hedgehogs 
and porcupines raiae up a forest of speara ; armadiUoa, 
scaly ant-eaters and tortoises appear cased from head to 
foot in armour which is iuaccesBible t« tooth, beak or 
ulaw ; and ao it ia, on a smaller scale, with the vhole class 
of Crustacea. Others again seek protection by deceiving 
their pursuers rather than by resiatiog them physically! 
thus the sepia has provided itself with materials for 
surrounding itaelf with a dark cloud on the approach of 
danger. The sloth is deceptively like its moas-clad bough, 
and the frog its leaf; and many insects resemble their 
dwelling-places. The negro'a louse ia black;' ao, to be 
sure, is our flea also ; but the latter, in providing itself 
vrith an extremely powerful apparatus for making irregular 
jumps to a considerable distanc«, trusted to these for pro- 
tection. — We can however make the anticijiation In all 
these arrangements more intelligible to ourselves by the 
same anticipation which shows itself in the mechanical 
instincts of animals. Beither the young spider nor the 
ant-lion know the prey for which they lay traps, whea 
they do it for the first time. And it is the same when 
they are on the defensive. According to LatreiUe, tha 
insect bombex kills the pamope with its ating, although it 
neither eata it nor is attacked by it, simply because the 
pamope will lay its eggs in the bombex'g nest, and by 
doing this will interfere with the development of ita e^a; 
yet it does not know this. Anticipations of this kind 
more confirm the ideal nature of Time, which indeed 
always becomes manifest aa soon as the will aa thing 



' Kirb/ and Spent 
[A.H. to 3ni ed.] 

" Blumenbach, "D 
*• On Ihe JJegro," p. 8. 



"iDlToductioD to Entomology,' 
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in itself is in question. Not only with respect to the 
points here mentioned, hut to many others besides, the 

( mechanical instincts and physiologiiml functions of animals 
serve to explain each other mutually, because the will 
without knowledge ia the agent in both. 

As the will has equipped itself with every oi^n and 
every weapon, offensive as well as defensive, so has it hke- ,^ 
wise provided itself in every animal shape with an intellect, 
as a means of preservation for the individual and the f j. 
species. It was precisely in this account that the ancients • )'_ 
called the intellect the Siytfiayixoy, i.e. the guide and leader. 
Accordingly the intellect, being esclusively destined to 
serve the will, always exactly corresponds to it. Beasts 
of prey stood in greater need of intellect, and in fact 
have more intelligence, than herbivorous animals, The 
elephant certainly forms an exception, and so does even 
the horse to a certain extent j but the admirable in- 
telligence of the elephant was necessary on account of the 
length of its life {200 years) and of the scantiness of its 
progeny, which obliged it to provide for a longer and surer 
preservation of the individual : and this moreover in conn- 
tries teeming with the most rapacious, the strongest and 
the nimblest beasts of prey. The horse too has a longer life 
and a, scantier progeny than the ruminants, and as it has 
neither horns, tusks, trunk, nor indeed any weapon save 
perhaps its hoofs, it needed greater intelligence and swift- 
ness in order to elude pursuit. Monkeys needed their extra- 
ordinary intell^ence, partly because of the length of their 
life, which even in the moderate-sized animal extends to 
fifty years ; partly also because of their scanty progeny, 
which is limited to one at a time, but especially because o£ 
their hands, which, to be properly used, required the direc- 
tion of an understanding. For monkeys depend upon 
their hands, not only for their defence by means of outer 

■ veapons such as sticks and stones, but also for the*** 



nourislimeiit, this la^t nei^aeitating a variety of artificial 
means aud a Bocial and artificial system of rapine in general,. 
the passing from band to hand of atoleu frnit, the placing' 
of eentinela, &c. &c. Add to this, that it is especially in. 
their youth, before they have attained their full muscular 
development, that this intelligence is moat prominent. In 
the poTigo or ourang-outajig for instance, the brain playa 
a far more important part and the understanding is much 
greater during ita youth than at its maturity, when the' 
muscular powers having attained full development, ihef, 
tate the place of the proportionately declining intellect, 
This holds good of all Borts of monkeys, so that here there- 
fore tie intellect acts for a time vicariously for the yet un- 
deveioped muscular streugth. We find thia process dia- 
cuased at length in the " Eeeume des Observations de Fr. 
Cuvier aur I'iustinct et I'intelligence des animaux," par 
Floureoa (1841), from which I have quoted the whole pas- 
sage referring to this question in the second volume of my ' 
chief work, at the end of the thirty-firat chapter, and this ia 
my only reason for not repeating it here. On the whole, intel- 
ligence gradually increases from the rodents' to the nimi- 
nants, from the ruminants to the pachyderms, and from 
these again to the beasts of prey and finally to the quad- 
ramana. and anatomy shows a gradual development of tha 

' Thnt tbe luwesl place should be giien Co the rodents, seema howeTPF 
to proceed fniiu h priori rather than fj-om k posteriori conslderatiotu i 
ttiat is to Bay, from the circa distance, that their bruin baa extremelj 
funt or small coDVulutiooa ; so that Coo much weight may haie been 
givHn to this point. In sheep and cBlvea the conrolntions an 
and deep, jvl how is it with thair intelligence? Themechanii 
<if the beiier are again greatlj' assisted by its anderstmidin] 
rabbita show remarkable intelligenFe (see Leroj's beam 
" Letters Philosopbiqnes aur I'lnteliigenre dea Animani," leltre 3, jv 
149). Eien rats give proof or quite uncommon tnlelligen(!e, of whidi 
some remarkable inslancea ma; be Ibund in the " Qnarierlj Review,* 
No. 201, JuL-Marcb, 1S57, in a special article entitled " Rals,' 
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librain in similar order wliich correspoDde to this result o£ 

Keiternal observation. (According to Flourena aad Fr. 
Cuvier.) ' Among the reptiles, serpents are the most intelli- 
gent, for they may even he trained ; this is ho, because they 
lire beasts of prey and propagate more slowly tlian the rest 
— especially the venomous ones. And here also, aa with the 
physical weapons, we find the will everywhere as the prills ; 
ita equipment, the intellect, as the pogteriuB. Beasts of prey 
do not hunt, nor do foxes thieve, because they have more 
intelligence; on the contrary, they have more intelligence, 
just as they hare stronger teeth and claws too, because 
they wished to live by hunting and thieving. The for even 
' made up at once for his inferiority in muscular power and 
strength of teeth by the extra/jrdinary aubtility of his un- 
derstanding. Our thesis is singularly illustrated by the cusa 
of the bird d<ido or droiUe (did'at ineptue) on the island 
of Mauritius, whose species, it is well known, has died out, 
and which, as Its Latin name denotes, was exceedingly 
stupid, and this explains ita disapiMaranoe ; so that here 
it seems indeed as if Satiire had for once gone too far 
in her lex parsimonice and thereby in a sense brought 
forth an abortion Ln the species, as she so often does in the 
individual, which was unable to subsist, precisely because 
it was an abortion. If, on this occasion, anyone were to 
raise the question as to whether Nature ought not to have 
provided insects with at least BufEcient intelligence to pre- 
heat them from flying into the flame of a candle, our 
answer would be : most certainly ; only she did not know 
that men would make candles and light them, and tiatum 
nihil agit frustra. Insect intelligence is therefore only in- 
sufficient where the surroundings are artificial' 

' Tha most intelligent biriis are also birfs of prey, whprerorB many ol 
XbeniieiipeclallyfalconB, are highly susceptible oftraining. [Ai^d. Ci>3rded,] 

' That tlie negni^s shoiild have becnme the special •kttms of tha 
■laie-Irule, ia evidently a conaeijueDce of the inferiority of their inlelli 
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Everywhere indeed intelligtince depends in the first in- 
stance upon the cerebral BjEtem, and this stands in 
cesaary relation to the rest of the oi^nism ; therefore co!d« 
blooded animals are greatly inferior to wann-blooded ones; 
and invertebrate animals to vertebrata. But the organism iM 
precisely nothing but the will become visible, to which, i 
that which isabsolutelypriiia, everything constantly refers^ 
The needs and aims of that will give in each phenomenon 
the rule for the means to be employed, and these meant 
must harmonize with one another. Plants have no self- 
conacionsness because they have no power of locomotion j 
for of what use would self -consciousness be to them unless 
it enabled them to seek what was salutary and flee whafe 
was noxious to them ? And conversely, of what use could 
power of locomotion be to them, a,s they have no aelf-c 
sciousneas with which to guide it, The inseparable duality 
of Sensibility and Irritability does not yet appear theie- 
fore in the plant; they continue slumbering in the repro- 
ductive force which is their fundament, and in which alons 
the will here objectifies itself. The sun-flower, and every 
other plant, wills for light ; but as yet their movement to- 
wards %ht is not se|>arate from their apprehension of it,, 
and both coincide with their growth. — Humoji underst^id* 
ing, which is so superior to that of all other beings, and ii 
assisted by E^ason (the faculty for non-perceptible repro- 
sentations,i.e.forconce]>tions ; reflection, thinking faculty)^ 
is nevertheless only just proportionate, partly to Man'v 
requirements, which greatly surpass those of animals and 
multiply to infinity ; partly to his entire lack of all natural 
weapons and covering, and to his relatively weaker mus- 
cular strength, which is greatly inferior to that of monkeya 
of his own size ; ' lastly also, to the slowness with which hia 
)[enoe compared wilh ibnlofirther human races; ihoagh this by nomear 
justifies the feet. [Add. to 3ril ed.] 

* As is likewise liis capacity for racaping from his puranen ; Ibt- i 
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e multiplies and the length of hia cb \ 

which demand secure preaerration of tl^ 
tbese great requirein-cnts haA to be sat^ 
iateUectual powura, which, for this reaaoQ,-,. 
him. But we find the intellect secondary and autx-. 
everywhere, ajid destined excluaively to serve the purpoaeB 
of the will. As a rule too, it always remains true to its 
destiny and auhBervient to the will. How nevertheless, 
it frees itself in particular instances from this bondage 
through an abnormal preponderance of cerebral life, whereby 
purely objective cognition becomes possible which may \m 
enhanced to genius, I have shown at length in the Besthetie 
part of my chief work.' 

Now, after all these reflections upon the precise agree- 
ment between the will and the organisation of eeich animal, 
if we inspect a weU-arranged oateological collection from 
this point of view, it will certainly seem to ua aa if we 
saw one and the same being (De Lamarck's primary 
animal, or, more properly, ike will to live) changing its 
shape according to circumstances, and thus producing al] 
this multiplicity of forms out of the same number and 
arrangement of its bones, by prolonging and curtailing, 
strengthening and weakening them. This numher and 
arrangement of the bones, which Geoffroy de St. Hilaire ^ 
called the anatomical element, eontinuea, aa he has tho- 
roughly shown, in all essential pointa unchanged: it 
is a constant magnitude, something which is absolutely 
given beforehand, irrevocably fixed by an unfathomable 
necessity — an immutability which I should compare witii 
the permanence of matter in all physical and chemii/al 

thi^ reaped all the foar-footed mamnislia surpass him. [Add. t.i 
3rd «i.] 

1 [See Third Bnok of the W. a. W. u. V. ; liiWr also, in my " Parerga,"* 
Till. ii. %l^O-57 and I ^06. (gg 5I-5B, and § 210 of the 3nd edition.) 
Prinripes de Pliiiosophie Zoolnai'li"' " '830, 
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changes : but to this I shall bood return. Conjointly witl 
this immutability of the anatomical element, we have tl 
greatest susceptibility to modification, the greatest pi 
ticity and flexibility of these same bones with refereoi 
to size, shape and adaptation to different piirposes, 
which we see determhied by the will with prinaaiy 
strength and freedom according to the aims prescribed 
to it by external circnm stances : it malces out of these 
materials whatever its necessity for the time being require^ 
If it desires to cUmb about in trees, it catches at tl 
boughs at once with four hands, while it stretches the idv4 
and radiws to an eKcessive length and immediately proh 
the OS eoecj/ffis to a cnrly tail, a yard long, in order to haDf^ 
by it to the boughs and swing itself from one branch to 
another. If, on the other hand, it desires to crawl in tt 
mud as a crocodile, to swim as a, seal, or to barrow as 
mole, these same arm-bones are shortened till they are i 
longer recognisable ; in the last case the metaeajjme taii 
phalcmges are enlarged to disproportionately large ahorel^ 
paws, to the prejudice of the other bones. But if it wishet 
to Sj through the air as a bat, not only are the og humeri, 
radiitt and alntte prolonged in an incredible manner, bul 
the usually small and subordioate caj^jig, metacarpus and 
phalanges digitorum expand to an immense length, aa iig 
St. Anthony's yisioa, outmeasuriug the length of thft 
animal's body, iu order to spread out the wiug-membranei, 
If, in order to browse upon the tops of very tall African 
trees, it has, as a giraffe, placed itself upon extraordinariljf 
high fore-legs, the same seven vertebrw. of the neck, whioli 
never vary as to nimiber and which, in the mole, were con^ 
tracted ho as to be no longer reeognisahle, are now pro- 
longed to such a degree, that here, as everywhere else, thtf. 
neck acquires the same length as the fore-lega, in order to 
enable the head to reach dowato drinking-water. But where, 
as is the case when it appears as the elephant, a long neok 
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^Htonld not have borne the weight of the enormous, unwieldT 
head — a weight increaeed moreover by tuaka a yard long 
— the neck remains short, as an eieeption, and a, trunk 
ia let down as an expedient, to lift up food and draw 
water from, below and aleo to reach up to the topa of 
trees. In accordance with these transformations, we see 
in all of them the skull, the receptacle containing the 
understanding, at the same time proportionatoly expand, 
develop, curve itself, as the mode of procuring nourish- 
ment becomes more or leas difficult and requires more 
or less intelligence ; and the difEerent degrees of the under- 
standing manifest themselves clearly to the practised eye 
in the curves of the skull. 

Now, in aU this, that anatomical eleTnent we have men- 
tioned above aa filed and invariable, certainly remains in 
80 far an enigma, as it does not come within the teleolo- 
gical e^lanation, which only begins after the assump- 
tion of that element; tdnoe the intended organ might 
in many cases have been rendered equally suitable for its 
purpose even with a difEerent number and disposition of 
bones. It is easy to understand, for instance, why the 
human skull should be formed out of eight bones : that 
ia, to enable them to be drawn together by the fontanels 
during birth ; but we do not see why a chicken which 
breaks through its egg-sheU should necessarily have the 
same number of skull-bones. We must therefore assume 
j this anatomical element to be baaed, partly on the unity 
and identity of the will to live in general, partly on the 
I circumstance, that the archetypal forms of animals have 
proceeded one from the other," wherefore the fundamental 
type of the whole race waa preeerved. It is this ana- 
tomical element which Aristotle means by his drayKattx 
^vats, and the mutability of its shapes according to dift'e- 
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reot purposoa be calls rii* Kara Xoyov fm'oii,' and explain* 

by it how the mat«rial for upper uiciaors has been employed 
for homB in horned cattle. Quite rightly : since the olIj 
inantB which have no horns, the camel and the musk- 
upper inuiaore, and theae are wanting m all 
homed ruminanta. 

No other explanation or assmnption enables as neaxly a 
well to understand either the complete Buitsbleness to 
purpose and to the exteriiaJ coo£tioiia of existence I harS 
here shown in the skeleton, or the admirable harmony and 
fitness of internal mecbaniBm. in the stmcture of i 

I the truth I have elsewhere firmly established t 
that the_body of an animal is precisely nothing but the wUl 
itself of that animal brought to cerebral percepti on a » 
representation — through the forms of Space, Ti me i 
Causality— in other words, the mere visibility, obje ctiTity 
oithe ^WiII- For, if this is once pre-auppoaed, everythine , 
in and belong^iug to that body must conspire towards the 
final end : the life of this animal. Nothing superfluou*, 
nothing deficient, nothing inappropriate, nothing inBuffi-* 
cient or incomplete of its kind, can therefore be found in 
it ; on the contrary, all that is required must be there, 
and just in the proportion needed, never more. For 
here artist, work and materials are one and the same. 
Each organiam is therefore a consummate master-piece of 
exceeding perfection. Here the will did not first cherisk. 
the intention, first recognise the end and then adapt the 
means to it and conquer the material ;' its willing i 
rather immediately the aim and immediately the attain-' 
ment of that aim ; no foreign appliances needing to !» 
overcome were wanted— willing, doing and attaining werft; 
here one and the aame. Thus the organiam presents itself 
as a miracle which admits of no comparison with any wor]c. 

"^ ^, I 'See Aristotle, "De Partibus AmmBUiun," iii. o, -iaubfinim: iriSe 

inl* ( I St T^e ava-yaaias fii/Jiuis K. T. X. 
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4f huDian artifice wrought by the lamplight of know- 
ledge.' 

Our admiration for the consummate perfection ar.d fit- 
nesa for their ends in all the works of Nature, is at the 
bottom based upon our viewing them in the aame light as 
we do our own worka. In these, in the first place, the will 
to do tie work and the work are two different things; 
then again two other things lie between these two: firstly, 
the medium o£ representation, whieh, taken by itself, is 
foreign to the will, through which the will must paaa 
before it realizes itself here ; and secondly the laatflrial 
foreign to the will here at work, on which a form foreign 
to it has to be forced, which it resiate, because the 
material already belongs to another will, that is to say, 
to its own nature, its forma etibda'ntialia, the (Platonic) 
idea, expressed by it: therefore this material has first 
to be overcome, and however deeply the artificial form 
may have penetrated, will always continue inwardly resist- 

I Hie appearance of every animal tbereCbre presents a totilfty, ■ 
nnity, a jierfection and a rigidly carried oat barmdnj in all iia parts 

' whicJi is 90 entirety baaed upon a single fundamental thought, that even 
ihe Etrangest animal shape seems Co tbe atCeiilive observer as if it wei'e 

"thB only right, nay, only poasiUe form of existeniw, and as if there 
could be no other than just this very one. The expression " nalursl " 
used to deooie thai u tbing is a matter of course, e,ii& that it cannot be 
otln'rwise, is in its deepest foundation based upon this, Giithe taingelf 
was struck by this unity when conlempUting wbelks and crabs at Venice, 
and it caused him to eKclaim : " How delightful, how gloriims is a living 
thing! how well adapted for ita oondition; how true, how real!* 
(" Lifts," Tot i*. p. Saa), No artist therefore, who has not made il Itis 
business to study soch forms for years and to penetrate into their meaning 
and com prehension, can rightly ioiitale them. Without this stuiiy hia 
work will seem as if it were pasted toigether : tbe parts no duubt will be 
there, hat the bond which unites Ihem and gives them cobesion, the 
■piril, the idea, which ia the objectivity of the primary act of the will 
ftTesenCing itself as this or tbal particular species, will be wanting 
[Add. to 3rd ed] 
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' ing. It is quite a. different ttiing with Natiire's worki^ 
' ivhich. &re not, like our own, indirect, but on tlie contraiy^ 
direct manifeatationB of the will. Here the will acts in itil 
primordial natore, that ia, imconsciouBly. No mediating 
representation here eepanttee the will and the work : the/ 
are one. And even the material ia one with them: for 
matter is the mere Tieihility of the will. Therefore hei 
we fi nd Matter completely permeated by Form ; or, better 
still, they are of quite the same origin, only existiiqfi 
mutually one for the other ; and in bo far they 
one. That we separate them in works of Nature at! 
well as in works of Art, is a mere abstraction. Purs 
Matter, absolntely without Form or quality, wMcb. 
thin If B£ the material of a product of Nature, is msr^ 
an e7i» rationis and cannot enter into any expeneuceg 
whereas the material of a work of Art is empirical 
Matter, consequently already baa a Form. The [distimv 
tive] character of Nature's products ie the identity offmBE 
and substance; that of products of Art the diversity of 
these two.' It ia because Matter is the mere visibilitj 
Form in Nature's products, that, even empirically, we sesi 
Form appear as a mere production of Matter, burst 
forth from its inside in crystallisation, in vegetable i 
animal generatio aquivoea, which last cannot be doubtec^ 
at any rate in the epiMoa." — For this reaaon we may even 
assume that nowhere, eittier on any planet or satellite, irill 
Matter come to a state of endless repose, but rather that 

' It ia a great truth wliich Bruno expresses (" De Immenao et InnQ- 
meraliili," 9, 10) i " An Iraclai vtatcriirai aliatain : nnlvra luainiam 
. propriam. Art drta waieTiam ttt ; natvra interior materia." He IreaTa 
thiBBubjectmucbmore fu]|y,"DellaCausa,"DiBl.3,p.Sa^<<ic^;. Puga 
,| S5fi he declares the forma >ubBia«tialit to be the fomi of everj product 
I 9f Nature, which is the same as tbe and. [Add. to 3rd ed.] 

" Thus the saying of the Schoolmen is verifier! ; ■' Mnleria appttit 
fermam." Ste "Die Well a. W. a. V." 3ril tdition, »ul. ii. p. 35a. 
[Add. to 3rd ed.] 
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tita mherent forces (i.e. the will, whose mere viribility it 
is) will always put aa end again to the repose which has 
commeBced, always awaking again from their sleep, to 
resume their activity as mechanical, physical, cheoiical, 
oi^uic farces ; since at all times tfaey only wait for the 
opportunity to do so. 

But if we want to understand Nature's proceeding;, we 
must not try to do it by comparing her works with_o«r 
"owu. ^e real essence of every animal form, is a,n act of 
"Ihe will outside representation, consequently out.side^HB 
tornis~6f" Space and Time also ; which act, just on that 
"account, knows neither sequence nor juxtaposition, but has, 
"on the contrary, the most indivisible unity. But when our 
"cerebral perception comprehends that form, and still more 
when its inside is dissected by the anatomical knife, then 
that which originally and in itself was foreign to know- 
ledge and its laws, is brough.t under the light of know- 
ledge ; but then also, it has to present itself in conformity 
with the laws and forms of knowledge. The original unity 
and indiviaibility of that act of the will, of that truly 
metaphysical being, then appears divided into parts lying 
side by aide and functions following one upon another, 
which all nevertheless present themselves as connected to- 
gether in closest relationship one to another for mutual 
help and support, as means and ends one to the other. 
The understanding, in thus apprehending these things, now 
perceives the original unity re-establishing itself out of a mul- 
tiplicity which its own form of knowledge had first brought 
about, and involuntarily taking for granted that its own 
way of perceiving this is the way in which this animal form 
comes into being, it is now struck with admiration for tba 
profound wisdom witli which those parts are arranged, 
e functions combined. This is the meaning of Kant's 
1 great doctrine, that Teleology is brought into Nature by 
1 understanding, which accordingly wonders at a 
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mirada of its own creation.' If I may use & trinal eimile 

to elumdate so Bublime a matter, this astDnisbnieiit Tery- 

miicli resemblea that of our understanding when it diacoveni 

that all multiples of 9, when their single figures are added 

together, give as their product either the uumlier 9 or one 

whoae single figures a^ain make 9 ; yet it is that -very 

underatanding itself which has prepared for itself this 

prise in the decimal sjatem. According to the Fhysico- 

theological argument, the actual existence of the world 

' been ^i^ceded by its existence in an intellect : if the ■world 

is des igned for an end, it must have existed as represeuta* 

I tion before it came into being, Now I say, on the cgn- 

I S^7bi Kant'a senae : if the world ia to Ite representation, 

I TTmuBt present itself as designed for an end; and this 

oul^ takes place in ajx intellect. 

It undoubtedly followa from my doctrine, that erery 
being is its own work. Nature, which is incapable of false- 
hood and is as naive as genius, asserts the same thing down- 
right ; since each being merely kindles the spark of life at 
another exactly similar being, and then makes itself beforft' 
our eyes, taking the materials for this from outside, form 
and movement from its own self: this process we call 
growth and development. Thus, even empirically, each 
being stands before us as ita own work. But Nature's 
language is not understood because it is too simple. 

' Compare " Dia Well a. W. n. V." 3vA idition, vol. 11. p, SJic 
[idd. to 3[d ed.] 
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PHYSIOLOGY OF PLANTS. 

THE torroborations I am now about to bring forward 
of the phenomenon of the will in plants, proceed 
chiefly from French eourceB, from a nation whose t«nden- 
dea are decidedly empirical and which is reluctant to 
go a step beyond what ia immediately given. The infor- 
mant moreover is Cuvier, whose rigid adherence to the 
purely empirical gave rise to the famous dispute between 
him and Geoffroy de St. HUaire. So we must not be as- 
tonished if the language we meet with here is less decided 
than in the preceding German corroborations and if we find 
each concession made with cautious resei-ve. 

In hia " Hiatoire dea ProgrSs des Sciences Naturelles 
depuis 1789 juaqii' a ce jour," ' Cuvier saya : " Plants have 
certain apparently Epontaneoua movements, which they 
ahow under certain circiunataneee and which at times eo 
closely resemble those of animals, that a aort of feeling 
and will might almost be attributed to plants on this 
account, especially by those who think they can perceive 
aomething of the same kind in the movements of the 
mviard parts of animals. Thus the tops of trees always 
have a vertical tendency, excepting when they incline 
towards the light. Their roots aeek out good earth 
and moisture and, in order to attain theae, deviate from 
the straight course, Tet these different tendencies can- 
not be explained by the influenLe of external causes, 

' Vol. [. p. 245. ISiU, 
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unless we aleo assume the enstence of an inner natural .1 
dispositioD, eiasceptible of being rouBed, which differs from! 
the mere mechanical force in inorganic bodies . . 
Decandolle made some remarkable experiments that proved I 
to him the existence of a sort of habit in plants which I 
may be overcome by artificial l^ht, but only after a oertain 
tim.e. Plants that had been shut up in a cellar which was 
continually lit by lamps, did not on thia account leave off 
closing in the erening and opening a^in in the morning I 
for several daja. And there are other habits besides which I 
plants are able to adopt and to abandon. Flowers that *i 
habitually close in wet weather, finish by remaining open 
if the wet weather lasts too long. Wlien M. Desfontainea 
took a sensitive -plant with him in his carriage, the jolting 
movement at first caused it to contract, but at last it ex- 
panded again as when in complete repose. Therefore 
even in these cases, light, moisture, &a., &c., only act in 
virtue of an inner disposition, which may be neutralized or 
modified by the continuation of that very activity itself j, 
and the vital enei^ of plants, like that of animals, is aub- 
ject to fatigue and eihauation. The Tiedygarum gyrane ii 
singularly characterized by the movements of its leaves 
which continue day and night without needing any sort of 
sttmuluB. Surely, it any phenomenon can cause illuaion 
and remind us of the voluntary movements of animals, it. 
is this, BronsBonet, Silvestre, Cels and Halle have fully 
described it, and have shown that the plant's action depends 
entirely upon its own healthy condition." 

Again, in the third volume of the same work. p. 168 
(1828), Cnvier says : " M. Ihitrochet adds some physiolo- 
gical considerations to which his own esperiments had led 
him, and which in his opinion prove that the movements of 
plants are spontaneous, i.e. that they de[>endupon an i 
principle which immediately receives the influence of outef 
agencies. As he is however reluctant to aimit that plant*. 
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ielmg, he makea use of the word ■ nervimoliUle.' " — 
muBt observe, that whea we come to examine it 
closely, what we think to ourselves in the coDception of 
wp<mta,neity, is in the end always the same thing as manifes- 
tation of will, with which spontaneity would therefore be 
simply synonymous. The only difference between them 
consists in the conception of spontaneity being derived from 
outer perception, while that of mamfestation of will is 
drawn from our own conscious neaa. — I find a remarkable 
instance of the impetuous violenoe of this spontaneity, even 
in plants, in the following communication contained in the 
"Cheltenham Eiaminer:"' "Last Tturadaj four enor- 
moua mushrooms performed a heroic feat of a new kind, in 
one of our most crowded streets, by lifting up a huge block 
of stone in their strenuous effort to make their way into 
the visible world." 

. la the " Mem. de I'Acad. d. Sciences de I'ann^e " (1821), 
Cuvier says ' :— " For centuries botanists have been search- 
ing for the reason why in a seed which is germinatiug the 
root invariably grows downwards, while the stalk as 
invariably grows upwards, no matter what be the posi- 
tion in which the seed is placed. M, Dntrochet put some 
seeds into holes bored in the bottom of a vessel filled 
with damp mould, which he hung up to a Ijeam in his 
room. Now, in this case, the stem might have been 
ei]>ected to grow downwards. Kot at all ; the roots found 
their way to the air below, and the stems were prolonged 
BO as to traverse the damp mould until they reached Its 
upper surface. According to M. Dutrochet, the direction 
in which plants grow, is determined by an inner principle 
&ud not at all by the attraction of the bodies towards 
■which they direct themselves. A mistletoe seed that was 
(astened to the point of a perfectly moveable needle fiied 
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OH a peg, witli a, small plank plat-ed near it, was indnced 
to gerraioate. It soon began to send out shoots towards 
the plank, which it reached in five dajs without having 
communicated the elightest movement to the needle. Tha 
Etems of onions and leeks with their bulbe, depoBited in. 
dark placea, grow upwards, although more slowly than in 
light ones : the;? grow upwards even if plaeed in water : a 
■fact which suffices to prove that neither light nor moisture 
determines the direction of their growth." — Still C. H. 
Schultz asserts ' that he made aeeda germinate in a dark 
box with holes bured in the bottom, and succeeded in 
inducing the plants to grow upside down, by means of 
a mirror fastened to the box, which reflected the sun* 
light. 

In the " IKctionnaire dea Sciences Naturelles" (article' 
Animal) we find: "If, on the one hand, animals show 
avidity in their search after nourishment as well as power 
of discrimination in the selection of it, roots of plants ma;, 
on the other hand, he observed to direct themaelvea 
towards the aide where the soil contains most nourish- 
ment, nay, even to seek out the smallest crevices in rocka 
which may contain any food. If we twist a bough 8o aa 
to make the upper surface of its leaves the under one, 
these leaves even will twist their stems in order to regain 
the position best suited for the exercise of their functlona 
(i.e. so as to have the smooth side uppermost). la it quit*' 
c'crtain that this takes place unconsciously P " 

F, J. Meyen has devoted a chapter, entitled " Of the 
movements and sensations of plants," to a full investiga- 
tion of the subject now before us. In this he says*:' 
" Not unfrequently potatoes, stored in deep, dark cellara,' 

' C. H. Scbuitt, " Snr la Circulation dans les Plantes," a prim-MHjf i 

' F. J. Mejen," Keuea SjsWm dec Pflanienphj-smToga " (1839), toL ii). 
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.J be obserred towards summer to slioot forth atems 
whicb inTariably grow in the directioa of the chinks 
through which the light comoB into the cellar, and to con- 
tiuue thus growing until they at last reach the aperture 
which receives the light directly. In auch cases potato- 
stalks have been known to reach a length of twenty feet ; 
whereas under ordinary circumetances, even such as are 
most favourable to the growth of the potato, the stalt is 
seldom longer than from three to four feet. It is inte- 
resting to watch closely the course taken by a potato- 
stalk thus growing in darkness, in its endeavours to reach 
the light. It tries to do so by the shortest road, but not 
being firm enough to grow straight across through the air 
without support, it lets itself drop on to the floor, and 
thus creeps alon^ the ground till it reaches the nearest 
wall, up whicli it then climbs." Even this botanist too is 
led by his facts to the following assertion (p. 576) : " On 
observing the freedom of movement of ogcillatoria and 
inferior plants, we may perhaps have no alternative 

it to attribute a species of wiU to these beings." 

Creepers bear distinct evidence as to manifestation of 
will in plants ; for, when they find no support near 
enough for their tendrils to cling to, they invariably direct 
their growth towards the shadieat place, or even towards a 
piece of dark-coloured paper, wherever it may be placed ; 
whereas they avoid glass, on account of its glitter. In the 
" Philosophical Transactions " of 1812, Th. Andrew Knight 
relates some very pleasing experimeuts on this subject 
(especially with ampelopsis quinquefolia.y although be 
strives hard to explain the matter mechanically, and will 
not admit that it is a manifestation of will. I appeal to his 
triments, not to the conclusions he draws from tliem. 
A. good test might be, to plant several free creepers in a 

' These iaie been tranalnted for the " Bibliollieqae BritnQnicjua, 

clion dea Seieiwes el Arts," vol. lii 




circle round a, tree-trunk and to observe -whether they i^ 
crept towards the trunk centripetally. On the 6th Not. 
1843, Datrochet read & treatise on tliis subject in the 
"Acad.de Sciences "called "SurlesMourementsK^volutifs 
spontan^ chez les Yeg^taux," which, notwithstanding its 
great length, is well worth reading, and is published 
among the "Comptes rendns des S&,nces de rAcadtmie 
des Sciences " for Nov. 1843. The result is, that in pisum 
natimnn (green pea), in bry&nia alba (wild bryony) and in 
eiieumis tativiu (cucumber) the steins of those leaves 
which bear the tendrils, describe a very alow circular 
movement in the air, the time in which they complete an 
ellipsis varying from one to three hours according to tem- 
perature. By this movement they seek at random for 
solid bodies round which, when found, they twine their 
tendrils ; these then support the plant, it being unable to 
stand by itself without help. That is, they do the same 
thing as the eyeless caterpillar, which when seeking a leaf 
describes circles in the air -with the upper part of its body. 
Dutrochet contributes a good deal of information too con- 
cerning other movements in plants in this treatise : for 
instance, that etylidium grammifoUitm in New Holland, 
has a column in the middle of its coroUa which bears the 
anthers and aligma and alternately folds up and unfolda 
again. What Treviranus adduces is to the same effect:' 
In pamaseia palugtrig and in rata graveolene, the stamina 
incline one after the other, m saxifraga tridactylites in 
pairs, towards the stigma, and erect themselves again in 
the same order."- — Shortly before however, we read in 
Treviranus with reference to this subject : " Of all appa- 
rently voluntary movements of plants, the direction of 
their boughs and of the upper surface of their leaves 
towards the light and towards moist heat, and the twining 

' TreTiranus, " Die Eracheiniingen nnd Goselre des Orguutcben 
Lebena" (Fhenomena and Laws of Organic Life), vol i. p. 173, 
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UOTementB of creepers romtd their aupporte, aie tlie moat 
■ Tmiversa.!. In this last phenomeaon eBpecially there is 
something whieli reBemblea anTJua,! movements. While 
growing, creepers, it is true, if left to themselves, describe 
circles with their tips and by this means reach an object 
near at hand. But it is no merelj mechanical cause that 
induces them to adapt their growth to the form of the 
object they hare thus reached. The cuscvta does not 
s round every kind of support : for instance, limbs of 
jUiimala, dead vegetable matter, metals and inorganic sub- 
uaces are not used for this purpose, but only living 
iDt9, and not even all kinds— not mosBes, for instance — 
Only those from which it can eitract nourishment by its 
napiUiX; and these attract it from a considerable distance."' 
rhe following special observation, communicated to the 
* Farmer's Magazine," and reproduced by the " Times " 
f(13th July 1848) under the title " Vegetable Instinct," is 
iowever still more to the point : '" IE a basin of water be 
iplaced within six inches of a young pumpkin- stalk, or of a 
abem of the large garden pea, no matter on what side, the 
stalk will approach tbebasinduring the night and it will be 
found next moraing with one of its leaves floating on the 
water. This experiment may be renewed every night tiD 
■the plant begins to fructify. — Even if its position be 

Brandie, "On Life and Polarilj," 1836, p. 88, sayi: "TherooM 

of rook.plnnta seek nourishing mmild in the miiflt delicate crevices of 

rocks. These roots cling to u nonrinhiti"; bone in dens« clitstera. I sew 

whiise growth was intercepted by the sole of an old shoe : it 

'divided itself into as manj fibres as the shoe-sole had holes — those bj 

irbich it had been stitched together — but as soon as these tibres had 

urercome the obstruction and grown through the holes, thej united 

Bgnin to a comman stem." And p. 87 : " If Sprengel's observations are 

tenfinned, even mediate relations are perceived (by plants) in order to 

obtain this end (fructification) : (bat is fo say, the anthers of the nigrlbt 

, in order to put the pollen an the bees' backs, and the pistils 

:e manner to receive it from the bees. [Add. to 3rd ed.' 
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changed erery day, a stick fiied upright within six inehp* 
of a, yoimg eonvolviiliis is sure to be found by the plant 
IE, after having wound itself for a certain distance n 
the stick, it ia unwound and wound round again in tha 
opposite direction, it wi!l return to its original positiot 
or lose its life in the endeavour to do so. Nevertheless 
if two auch plants grow close to one another without 
having any stick near enough for them to cling to it^ 
one of them will change the direction of its winding an3 
thev will twine round each other. Duhamel placed so 
Italian beans in a cylinder filled with moist earth ; after a 
little while they began to germinate and naturally sent 
their pluinula upvrarda in the direction of the light and' 
their radkala downwards into the mould. After a feW' 
days the cylinder was turned round to the eitent of a 
quarter of its circumference and the same process wm 
rej>eated until it had been turned completely round. The 
lieans were then removed from the earth, when it waa 
found that both j'^^'"'^ and radieula had twisted ai 
each turn that had been given, in order to adapt tli 
seWes to it, the one endeavouring to rise perpendicularly, 
the other to descend, so that they had fonaed a complete 
spiral. Tet, notwithstanding this natural tendency to 
descend, when the soil bfllow is too dry, roots will grow 
upwards in order to reach any moist substance which n 
be lying higher than themselves." 

In Froriep's " Memoranda" for 1833 (No. 832) there is 
a short article upon the locomotivity of plants : in poor 
soil, where good mould lies near at hand, many plants v 
send out a shoot into the good mould ; after a time the 
original plant then withers, but the ofEshoot prospers and 
itself becomes the plant. By means of this process, I 
plant has been known to climb down from a wall. 

In the same periodical (1835, No. 981) is to be found a 
communication from Professor Daubeny, of Oxford (taken 
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from the " Edinburgh Kew Philosophical Journal," April- 
July, 1835), in which he shows with certainty, by means of 
new and very careful experiments, that roots o£ plants 
have, at any rate to a certain, degree, the power to make 
choice from those substances ia the soil which present 
themseiyes to their Burfa^e.' 

' In (hia cnnneolion I may irention an aiiftlysiB of an entirely different 
kind, given by Ibe French Academician Babiaet in an article in which 
be treats of the seasons on the planets. It ia coatained in the No. of 
the 15th Jannary, 1856, of the " liovue dea Dens Mondes," and I will 
gire the chi^f EU bstanee of it here in translalicin. The object of it ii to 
refer lo its direct caose tbe well-linown fact, that cereals only thrive in 
temperate elimBles. " If grain did not neoeasarilj perish in winter, if it 
were perenalsl, it wonld not bear ears, and there wonid be no harrest. 
Ill the hotter portions of Africa, Aula and America, where no winter 
kills Ibe grain, these plants grow like graas witli aa : they multiply by 
means of shoota, remain always green, and neither furm ears nor run to 
seed. In cold climates, on the contrary, the organism of these plants 
seema by some iiiconceiTable miracle to feel, as it were by anlicipation. 
the necessity of passing tbrongb the seed-phase in order to escape dying 
olf in the winter season (L' organ iemt de la planle, par un inconcevable 
miracle, eembh prtsaentir la nsccssiii de passer par Vilat de graine, pmiT 
ne pae pinr complilemeal pendant la aaisoa rigoartuse). In a similar 
way, districts which have a " droaghly season," — that is to say a season 
in which all plants are parched up with di'ought — " tropical countries, for 
inslance Jamaica^ produce grain y becauae there Ibe plant, moved by tbe 
same organic presentiment {par U mime pressentioient organiqiie), in 
order to multiply, hastens to bear seed at the approach of the season in 
which it wonld have to dry up." In the fact which this author describes 
u an inconceivable miracle, we recfignise a manifestation of the plant's 
will in increased potency, since here it appears as the will of the species, 
and makes preparations for the future in a similar way to animal instinct, 
witboDt being guided by knowledge of that futore in doing bo. Here 
we see plants in warmer climates dispensing with a complicated process 
to which a cold climate alone had obliged them. In similar instances 
animals do precisely tbe same thing, eapecially bees. Leroy in bis 
admirable work " Lettres Fbilusophiignss sur 1 'Intelligence dea Animaux" 
(3rd letter, p, 231) relates, that some tiees which had been taken to 
S'l'ilb America continued at first to gather honey as usual and to haild 
their ci^lls just as wbentliey were at home; bnl that when they gradually 



Finally I irill not omit to obeerve. that even eo eftrlj an 
authority as Plato ' had attributed desires, iirtBv/iiat, 
wUl, to plants. In mj chief work,' however, I have entered 
into the doctrines of the Ancients on thia point, and the 
chapter there which treats of this subject may on the 
whole serve to complete the present one. 

The reluctance and reserve with which we see the 
authors here quoted make up their minds to acknowledg* 
the will, which nevertheless undoubtedly manifestB itsdf 
in plants, comes from their being still hampered by the 
old opinion, that consciousness is a requisite and con- 
dition of the will : now it is evident that plants have 
no consciousness. The thought never entered into 
heads of these naturalists, that the will might be the priitt 
and therefore independent of the intellect, with which^ 
as the poiteriua, consciousness first makes its appear- 
ance. As for knowledge or representation, plants have 
something merely analogous to it, a mere substitnte tor itj 
whereas they really have the will itself quite directly : for, 
as the thing in itself, it is the substratum of their phe- 
nomenal being as well as of every other. Taking a ret 
listic view, starting accordingly from the objective, the 
matter might even be stated as follows : That which Uvea 
and moves in plant-nature and in the animal organism, 

became aware tbac plants blossom there all tlie year round, tbe; left otf 
working. 'ITie ftnimni world aupplies a fact aimlogouB to the above, 
Ttienlioned change in tbe mode of miiltiplj-ing in cereals. This is the 
abnormal mode of propagation fur whiob (lie aphides have long beoi 
noted. Tbe female aphide, aa is well known, propagates for 10-18 
generations witbouC an; pairing wiili the male, and by a varielj oFthe 
ovoTiTiparons process. This goes on all summery but in autamn tha 
males appear, impregnation takes place, and eggs are laid aa winter 
qaarters for the whole species, since it is enly in this shapa that it {■ 
ablu lo outlive the winter. (Add. (o 3rd ed.) 

' Plal. " Tim." p. i03. Bip. 

• " Die Welt a. W. u. V." vol. ii. chap. 23. 
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Vlrlieii it has gradually enliaiK:ed itself in the scale of beings 
f Bufficiently for the light of knowledge to fall directly upon 
J itself in tbia newly ariaing consciouaDeas as 
viUl, and is here more immediately, consequently better, 
known than anywhere else. This knowledge therefore 
must supply the key for the coniprehension of all that is 
lower in the scale. For in thia knowledge the thing in 
itself IB no longer yelled by any other fonn than that of tlie 
moat immediate apprehension. It is this immediate appre- 
Tension_gf one's own vohtion which has been called the 
inne r sense. In itself the will ia without apprehension, and 
remains ao in the inorganic and vegetable kingdomB_ Just 
as the world would remain in darkness, in spite of the sun, 
if there were no bodies to reflect its light ; or as the mere 
vibration of a. string can never become a sound without air 
or even without some sort of sounding-board : so likewise 
does the will first become conscious of itself when know- 
"te3ge is added, to it. Knowledge is, as it were, the 
sounding-board of the wiH, and consciouaness the tone it 
pf63uces. This becoming conscious of itself on the part of 
the will, was attribnt«d to a supposed inner sense, because 
it ia the first and most direct knowledge we have. The 
various emotions of our own will can alone be the object of 
this inner sense ; for the process of representation itself 
cannot over again be perceived, but, at the very utmost, 
only be once more brought to consciousness in rational 
reflection, that second power of representing : that ia, in 
abgtracto. Therefore also, simple representation (intui. 
tion) is to thinking proper- — that ia, to knowing by 
means of abstract conceptions — what willing in itself is to 
bepoming aware of that willing, i.e. to consciousness. For 
this reason, a perfectly clear and distinct consciousness, not 
only of our own existence but also of the existence of 
others, only arises with the advent of Reason (the faculty 
for conceptions), which raises Man as far above the brute. 
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a^ the merely intuitire faculty of represeutation raises tia 
brute above the plant. Hot beings which, like plants, 
have no faculty for representation, are called unconscious, 
and we conceive this condition as only slightly differing 
from non-exiBtence ( eiuce the only existenee sucb beings 
have, is in the consciousness of others, as the represeiitation 
of those others. They are nevertheless not wanting iu 
what is primurj in existence, the will, hut only in what is 
secondary ; still, what is primary — and this is after all tiie 
existence of the thing in itself — appears to us, without 
that secondary element, to pass over into nullity. We are 
unable directly and clearly to distinguish uoconscious exis> 
teace from non-esistence, although we have our owiLex: 
perience of it in deep sleep. 

" Bearing in mind, according to the contents of the last' 
chapter, that the faculty of knowinjT, like every other organ, 
has odIj arisen for tlie purpose of self-preaervation^and 
that it therefore stauds in a precise relation, admitting 
of countless gradations, to the requirements of each 
animal specie; we shall understand that plants, having 
BO very much fewer requirements than animals, no 
longer need any knowledge at all. On this account pre- 
cisely, as I have often said, knowledge is the true charac- 
teristic which denotes the limits of animality, because of tha. 
movement induced by motives which it conditions. Where. 
animal life ceases, there knowledge proper, with whose' 
essence our own experience has made us familiar, disap- 
pears ; and henceforth analogy is our only way of making 
that which mediates between the influence of the outer world' 
and the movements of beings intelligible to us. The will, 
on the other hand, which we have recognised as being the 
basis and kernel of every existing thing, remains one and 
the same at all times and in all places. Kow, in the lower, 
degree occupied by plant-life and by the vegetative life of 
animal organisms, it is thejtimulus which takes the placS' 
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of knowledge as a means of <leteniiiiiing tlie individual 

manifestations of this omnipreeent will and as a mediator 
Ijetween the outer world and the cbangea of such a being; 
finally, in inorganic Nature, it ie pJiysical agency in general ; 
and when, as here, observation takes place from a higher 
to a lower degree, both stiwjuluB and physical agency 
jiresent themselves as substitutes for knowledge, therefore ■ 
as mere analogues to it. Plants cannot properly be said 
to perceive light and the aim ; yet we see them senaitive 
in various ways to the presence or absence of both. We 
see them incline and turn towards the light ; and though 
this movement no doubt generally coincides with their 
growth, just as the moon's rotation on its axis coincides 
with its movement round the earth, it nevertheless esiats, 
SM well as that of the moon, and the direction of that 
growth is determined and systematically modified by 
light, just as an action is determined by a motive, and 
lis the direction of the growth of creeping and clinging 
plants is determined by the shape and position of the sup- 
ports they may chance to find. Thus because plants on 
the whole, still have wants, though not such wants as 
■demand the luxury of a sensorium and an intellect, aome- 
■•iihing analogous has to take the place of these, in order to 
enable the will to lay hold of, if not to seek out, the satis- 
factions which offer themselves to it. Now, this analogous 
substitute is susceptibility for stimuli, and I would express 
the difference between knowledge and this susceptibility 
SB follows: in knowledge, the motive which presents itself 
as representation and the act of ToHtion which follows from 
it, remain distinctly gejarate one frofn the other, this separa- 
tion moreover being the more distinct, the greater the per- 
fection of the intellect ; — whereas, in mere susceptibility 
for stimuli, the feeling of the Btimuliis can no longer be , 
distinguished from the volition it occasions, and they 
coalesce. In inorganic nature finally, even susceptibility 
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for stimuli, the analogy of whtcli to knowledge is be 
tak&ble, ceases, but the dirersity of reaction of each body 
upoa divers kinds of action remainB ; qow, when the m 
is considered, as we are doing, in the descending scal^ 
this reaction still presents itself, even here, as a suhstitats 
for knowledge. If a body reacts differently, it must have 
been acted upon differently and that action must havs 
roused a difEerent sensation in it, whiuh with all its doll- 
nesB has nevertheleBs a disbmt anoli^r to knowledge 
Thus when water that is shut up finds an outlet ot which 
it ea^rly avails itself, rashing vehemently in that direction, 
it certainly does not recognise that outlet any more than the 
acid perceives the alkali approaching it which will induce 
it to abandon its combination with a metal, or than the 
atrip of paper perceives the amber which attracts it aft^ 
being rubbed ; yet we cannot help admitting that what 
brings about such sudden changes iu all these bodies, bean 
a certain resemblance to that vhleh takes plsiue vithin its. 
when an unerpected motive presents itself. In tonagx 
times I have availed myself of such coosiderations as these 
in order to point out the will in all things ; I now em- 
ploy them to indicate the sphere to which knowledge 
presents itself as belonging, when considered, not a 
usual from the inside, but realistically, from a standpoint 
outside itself, as if it were something foreign : that is,^ 
we gain the objective point of view for it, which it 
estremely important in order to complete the subjeo 
one.' We find that knowledge then presents itself as the 
mediator of motives, i.e. o{ibeiu:tioTi of causality upon bei nga 
endowed with intellect — in other words, as that which 
receives the changes from outside upon which those i n the 
inside must follow, as that which acts as mediator between 
both. Now upon this narrow line hovers Ike viorld at 

I Compare "Die Welt a. W. a. V." vol. Li. chap. 22: '* ObjMth* 

Tiewoftbe iDlellecL" 
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repregentatiim — that is to eay. thejyhole corpore al wor ld. 
Btretiihed" oiif " in Spa«e and Time, wliwh aa siMft can 
never exist an^lere but in the brain tiny more than 
dreamB, which, a^ long as they last, exist in the same way. 
What the intellect does for animala and for man, aB the 
mediator of motivea, snaceptibility for stimuli does for 
plants, and suaceptibility for every sort of cause for in- 
oi^ianio bodies ; and atrictlj speating, all this differs merely 
in degree. For, esclusively as a cousequeuce of this suscep- 
tdbility to outward impressions having enhanced itself in 
animals proportionately to their requirements till it has 
reached the point where a nervouB BVBtem and a brain be- 
come necessary, doe B consciouBnesB arise as a function of that 
brain, and in it the objective world, whose forms (Time, 
Space, Causality) are the way in which tliat function is per- 
formed. Therefore we find the intellect originally laid out 
entirely with a view to subjectivity, destined merely to serve 
the purposes of the will, consequently as something qtiite 
secondary and subordinate ; nay, in a sense, as something 
■which appears only per aeeidens ; as a condition of the action 
of mere motives, instead of stimuli, which has become neces- 
sary in the higher degree of animal eiistence. The image 
of the world in Space and Time, which thus arises, is only 
the map ' on which the motivea present themselves as 
ends. It also conditions the spacial and causal connection 
in which the objects perceived stand to one another ; never- 
tlieless it is only the mediating linh between the motive 
and the act of volition. Now, to ta,ke such an imR^e as 
['^is of the world, arising in this manner, accidentally, in 
the intellect, i.e. in the cerebral function of animal beings, 
through the means to their ends lieing represented and the 
path of these ephemera on their planet being thus illumined 
— -to fake this image, we say, this mere cerebral phenome- 
non, for the true, ultimate essence of things (thing in itself), 
. ■ Plan. 
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to take the concatenation of its parts for the absolute order 

o£ the UniTerBe (relatione between things in themselves), 

j and to assume all this to eiist e^en independently of tlie 

I brain, would indeed be a leap ! Hereinfact, an ussuntptioD 

I such as this must appear to ue aB the height of rashness 

ukd presumption; jet it is the foundation upon which all the 

Bjstems of pre-Kantian dogmatism have been built up ; for 

it is tacitly pre-supposed in all their Ootology, Cosmology 

and Theology, as well as in the {Etenue veritateg to which 

they appeal. But that leap had always been mad e tacitly 

and unconscioualy, and it is precisely Kant's immortal 

I achievement, to have brought it to our consciousness.! 

By our present realistic way of considering the mattei 
therefore, we uuespectedly gain the objective gland-poiTU for 
Kant's great discoveries ; and, by the road of empirico- physio- 
logical contemplation, we arrive at the pointwhence his trans- 
cendental-critical view starts. For Kant's view takea the 
subjectife for ita Btandpoint and coasidere consciousnesa as 
given. But from consciousness itself and its law and 
order, ^ven a priori, that view arrives at the conclusion, 
that all which appears in that consciousness can be nothing 
more than mere phenomenon. From our realistic, exterior 
standpoint, on the contrary, which assumes the objective — 
all that exists in Nature — to be absolutely given, we see 
what the intellect is, as to its aim and origin, and to 
which class of phenomena it belongs, and we recognise (ao 
far a priori) that it mnat bo limited to mere phenomena. 
We see too, tha,t what presents itself in the intellect can at 
all times only he conditioned — chiefly guhjeetively — that 
is, can, together with the order of the nexus of its parts, 
onljhe a,mundue phetwmefion, which is likewise subjectively 
conditioned ; but that it can never be a knowledge of things 
as they may be in tbemselvesi, or aa they may be connected. 
in themselves. For, in the nexus of Nature, we have 
found the faculty of knowing as a conditioned faculty. 
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I, precisely on that account, cannot claim 
unconditioned validity. To anyone who has studied and 
understood the Critique of Pure Reason — to which our 
standpoint ie cBBentially foreign — -it must nevertheless atill 
appear as if Nature had intended the iut«lleot for a puzzle- 
glass to mislead us and were playing at bide-and-eeek with 
ua. But by our realistic objective road, i.e. by starting 
from the objective world as given, we have now come to 
the very same result at which Kant had arrived by the 
idealistic, subjective road, t.e. by examining the intelleet 
itself and the way in which it constitutes consciousness, 
We now see that the world as representation hovers on the 
narrow line between the external cause (motive) and the 
effect evoked (act of the will), in beings having knowledge 
(anjm.als), in which beings for the first time there occurs a 
distinct separation between motive and voluntary act. 
Jia, res accendent lumina rehue. It is only when it is 
reached by two quite opposite roads, that the great result 
attained by Kant is distinctly seen ; and when light is thus 
thrown upon it from both sides, his whole meaning be- 
comes clear. Our objective standpoint is realistic and 
therefore conditioned, so far as, in taking for granted the 
existence of beings in Nature, it abstracts from the faet 
that their objective existence postulates an intellect, which 
contains them as its representation ; but^ Kant's subjective 
and idealistic standpoint is Hkewise conditioned, inasmuch 
as he starts from the intelHgence, which itself, however, 
presupposes Nature, in consequence of whose development 
as far as animal life that intelligence is for the first time 
enabled to make its appearance,- — Keeping steadily to this 
realistic, objective standpoint of ours, we may also define 
Kant's theory as follows : After Locke, in order to know 
things in themselves, had abstracted the share of sen- 
Buoua functions — called by him secondary qualities — from 
p thing's as they ap])ear, Kant with infinitely greater depth 
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deducted from them the incomparably lar^r shar« of tha 
oerebral function, which iocludes precise!; what Locke 
calla primary qualities. But all I have done here hu 
been to show why all this must necessarily be as it is, 
by indicating the place occupied by the intellect m the 
nexus of Nature, when we start realistically from Uie 
objective aa given, but, in doing so, take the only thing of 
i which we are quit* directly conscious, the ici'/t— that tma 
I iTDi oTu of Metaphysips^for our support, as being what 
is primarily real, everything else being merely ita phe- 
nomenon. What now follows serves to complete this. 

I have mentioned already, that where knowledge takes 
place, the motive which appears as representation and the 
act of volition resulting from it. remain the more e2ear2y 
t^araied miefram Ike other, the more perfect the intcdlect; 
that is, the higher we ascend in the scale of beings. This 
calls for fuller esplanation. As long as the will's activity 
is roused by stimuli alone, and no representation^as jiet 
takes place— that is, in plants — there is no aeparatioa_a| 
all between the receiving of impressions and the being 
determined by them. In the lowest order of animal in- 
telligence, such as we find it in radiaria, acalepha, 
acephala. £«., the difference is still small ; a feeling of 
hunger, a watchfulness roused by this, an apprehendii^ 
and snapping at their prey, stUl constitute the whole con- 
tent of their consciousness ; nevertheless this is the first 
twilight of the dawning world as representation, the back- 
ground of which — that is to say, everything excepting the 
motive which acta each time — still remains shrouded in 
impenetrable darkness. Here moreover the organs of the 
senses are correspondingly imperfect and incomplete, having 
exceedingly few data for perception to bring to an under- 
standing yet ia embryo. Beverthpless wherever there is 
sensibility, it is always accompanied by understaadin 
i.e. with the faculty for referring efEects experienced to 
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externa] causes ; without this, aensibility would he Buper- 
fluouB and a mere source of aimless suffering. The higher 
we ascend in the spale of auimals, the greater number and 
perfection of the senses we find, till at last we have all 
five ; these are found in a small nninber of invertebrate 
animals, but they only become universal in the vsrlebrala. 
The brain and its function, the understanding, develop pro- 
portionately, and the object now gradually presents itself 
more and more distinctly and completely and even already 
in connection with other objects ; because the service of 
the will requires apprehension of the mutual relations of 
objects. By this the world of representation acquires 
some extent and background. Still that apprehension 
never goes beyond what ia required for the will's service; 
the apprehending and the being roused to reaction by 
what is apprehended, are not clearly held asunder : the 
object is only perceived in as much as it is a motive. 
Even the more sa^cions animals only see in objects what 
concerns themselves, what has reference to their will or, at 
the utmost, what may have reference to it in future: of 
this last we have an instance in cats, who take pains to 
acquire an accurate knowledge of localities, and in foxes, 
who endeavour to find hiding-places for their future prey. 
But they are insensible towards everything else ; no 
animal has perhaps ever yet seen the starry sky : my dog 
started in terror when for the first time he accidentally 
caught sight of the sun. A first faint sign of a disin* 
terested perception of their surroundings may at times be 
observed in the most intelligent animals, especially when 
they have been trained by taming. Dogs go so far as to 
stave at things ; we may often see them sit down at the 
window and attentively watch all that passes. Monkeys 
look about them at times, as if trying to make up their 
mind about their surroundings. It is in Man that the 
, separation between motive and action, between repreaenta- 
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tion and will, first becumes quite distinct. But this doc^-fl 
not immediately put an end to lie sBbsen-ience of therT 
intellect to tlie will. Ordinary human beings aft«r all only 1 
comprehend quite olearlj that which, in some -way or 
other, refers directly or indirectly to their own selvee (has J 
an interest for them) ; with respect to everything else, 1 
theirunderstanding continues to be imconquerably in^tf ] 
the rest theretore remainH in the back-ground and does J 
not come into consciousness under the radiant light <i 
complete distinctnees. Pliilosophicai astonishment and 
artistic emotion occasioned by the contemplation oj 
phenomena, remain eternally foreign to them, what^reB 
they may do ; for at the bottom, everything appears t 
them to be a matter of course. Complete liberation saii 
separation of the intellect from the will and its bondage is 
the prerogative of genius, as I have fully shown in 
seathetic part of my chief work. Genius is obje ctivity . 
pure objectivity and distinctness with wliich things jirese^ 
theinselves in [intuitive] perception — that fundamental ajiiE 
most substantial source of knowledge — actually _rtanda 
every moment in inverse proportion to the interest whictt 
the will has in those things ; and knowing without •willing 
~is ihe condition, not to say the essence, of all ^fts oC 
sesthetic intelligence. Why does an ordinary artist produoA 
] so bad a painting of yonder landscape, notwithstanding aQ 
the pains he has taken P Because he sees it so. And v/hj^ 
does he see so little beauty in it ? Because his intellect hai 
not freed itself sufHciently from his will. The degrees ol 
this separation give rise to great intellectual distinctioia 
between men; for the more knowledge has freed itself 
from the will, the purer, consequently the more objectivi 
and correct, it is ; just ae that fruit is best, which hai 
after-taste of the soil on which it has grown. 

This relation, as important as it is interesting, deserrM 
surely to be made still clearer by a retrospective view of 
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whole Bcalc of beings, a.nd by recalling the gradua^ltranaitiou 
from absolute aubjectivitj to the highest degrees of objec- 
tivity in the inteileet. Inorganic Nature namely, is abso- 
lutely subjective, no trace whatever of consoiouanesa of a-n 
outer world being found in it. Stones, boulders, ice-blocks, 
even when they fall upon one another, or knock or rub 
against one another, have no coaaciousnesa of each other 
and of an outer world. Still even these are susceptible to 
external influence, which causes their position and move- 
ment to change and may therefore be considered as a first 
step towards consciousness. Now, although plants also 
have no consciousness of the outer world, and although the 
more analogue of a consciousness which exists in them 
must, on the contrary, be conceived as a dull self -en joyment ; 
yet we see tiiat they all seek light, and that many of them 
turn their flowers or leaves daily towards the sun, while 
creepers find their way to aupports with which they are 
not in contact ; and finally we aee individual kinds of 
plants show even a sort of irritability. Unquestionably 
therefore, thei'e is a connection and relation between their 
movements and surroundiugs, even those with which they 
are nut in immediate contact ; and this connection we must 
accordingly recogniae aa a faint analogue to perception. 
With animal life first appears decided perception — that 
is, consciousness of other thinga, aa opposed to that clear 
consciousness of ourselves to which that conaciousneas of 
other things first gives rise. This constitutes pi'ecisely 
the true character of animal-nature, aa opposed to plant- 
nature. In the lowest animals, consciousness of the outer 
world is very limited and dim : eavh increasing degree of 
understanding extends it and makes it clearer, and this 
gradual increaae of the understanding again adapta itself 
to the gradually increasing requirementa of the animal, and 
thua the proeeaa continues through the whole loug ascend- 
ing scale of the animal series up to Mau, in whom conscious- 
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ness of the outer world reaches its acme, end in whom tli»'| 
world accordingly preseuts itself more distiuctly aad com* 
pletely than in any other being;. Still, even here, there an ' 
innummerable degrees in the clearneBS of coaBcioamesa, 
from the dullest blockhead to genius. Even in Dormal 
heads there still remains a considerable tinge of aubjeo- 
tivity in their objectiTe perception of external objects, 
knowledge still bearing throughout the characterof eKisting 
merely for the ends of the will. Tho more eminent the 
head, the less prominent is thia character, and the mora 
purely objective does the representation of the outer world 
become; till in genius finally it attains completely objec - 
tiyity, by whicji the Platonic ideas detafih themaelYes from 
the individual things, because the mind which comprehends 
them enhances itself to the pure subject of knowledge. 
"Now, as perception is the basis of all knowledge, all thuiE> 
ing and all insight must be influenced by this fundamental 
difference in the quahty of it, from which arises that com- 
plete difference between the ordinary and the superior 
niiud in their whole way of viewing things, which may 
be noticed on all occasions. From thia also proceeds the 
dull gravity, nearly resembling that of animals, which 
characterizes common-place heads whose knowledge ia 
acquired solely for the benefit of the will, as opposed (« 
the constant play of exuberant intellect which brightens 
the consciousness of thesu^teriormind. The consideratitm 
of the two extremes in the great scale which we have here 
exhibited, seems to have given rise to the G-ennan hyper- 
bolical expreaaion '■ Slock " {Klotx), as applied to human 
beings, and to the English " blockhead." 

But another different consequence of the clear separ^ 
tion of the will from the intellect— therefore of the mo- 
tive from the action, — which first appears in the human 
race, is the deceptive illusion of freedom in our indi vidual 
actions. Where, aa in inorganic nature, causes, or, as in 
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le vegetable kingdom, stimuli, ea,U forth tLe effect, the 
causal connection is so simple, that there is uot eyen the 
alighteat aemblance of freedom. But already in animal 
life, where that which till thea had manifested itself as 
cause or aa stimulus, now appears aa a motive — and a new 
world, that of representation, consequently presents itself, 
and cause and effect lie in different spheres — the causal 
connection between both, and with it the necessity, are less 
evident than they were in plants and in inorganic Nature. 
Nevertheless they are still unmistakable in animals, whose 
intuitive representation stands midway between 
organic functions induced by stimuli and the deliberate acts 
of Man. The animars actions infallibly follow as soon 
the perceptible motive is present, miless eounter- 
. acted by some equally perceptible counter-motive or by 
training; yet here representation is already distinct from 
the act of volition and comes separately into consciousness. 
But in Man — whose representation has enhanced itself even 
to abstract conception and who now derives motives and 
counter-motives for his actionsi from a whole invisible 
thought-world which he carries about with him in his 
brain and which makes liim independent of presence and of 
perceptible surroundings — this connection no longer exists 
tit all for observation from outside, and even for inward 
observation it is only tnowable through abstract and 
mature reflection. For these abstract motives, when ob- 
served from outside, give an impress of dehberation to all 
his movements, by which they acquire a semblance of inde- 
! that manifestly distinguishes them from those of 
yet which after all only bears evidence to the fact, 
that Man is actuated by a class of representations in which 
animals do not share. Then again, in self-consciousness, 
the act of volition is known to us in the most immediate 
way, but the motive in most cases very indirectly, being 
often even intentionally veiled, out of consideration for 
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our self-knowledge. This procesa therefore, in comcidpn« 
with the consdouBnese of that true freedom ■which belonirs 
to the will, as thing in itaelf outside phenomcaioii, produi:eii 
the deeeptive illusion tha,t even the single act of Tolitioc 
U uncoaditioned and free: that is, without a. t^aeoa; 
whereas, when the character is given and the motive rwo"- 
nised, every act of volition really follows with the same 
strict necessity as the changes of which mechanics^ teach us 
Ihe laws, and, to use Kant's words, werb character ai 
motive exactly known, might be calculated with precisely 
the same certainty aa an eclipse of the moon ; or again, ■ 
pla<:e a very heterogeneous authority by tlie aide of Kan 
as Dante says, who is older than Buridan :- 



"Intro duo cibi distanli e 
Jfua nioiio, primu si ti 



I'un recaaae >' dralL" 



> Between two kinds of flir>d. both equally 
HBmote nmj tempting, first a man might d 
Of hunger, ere he one could freely eliuae. 
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NO part of my doctrine could I have less hoped to see 
corroborated by empirical science than that, in which 
tlie fundamental truth, that Eant'g thing in itself {Ding an- 
Rich) is the Will, is applied by me even to inorganic Nature, 
and in which I show the active principle in all fundamental 
forces of Nature to be abBolutely identical with what ia 
thown to QB within ourBelveB as the Will. — It haa therefore 
been particuTarlj gratifying to me to have found that an 
eminent erapiricJBt, yielding to the force of truth, had 
goue en faj ae to express this parados in the espoeitioa of 
his scientific doctrine. I allude to 8ir John Herschel and 
to his " Treatise on Astronomy," the first edition of which 
appeared in 1833, and a. second enlarged one in 1849, 
under the title " Outlines of Astronomy." Herachel, — who, 
as an astronomer, was acquainted with gravity, not only in 
the one-sided and really coarse part which it acta on earth, 
but also m the nobler one performed by it in universal 
Space, where the celestial bodies play with each other, 
betray mutual inclination, exchange as it were amorous 
glances, yet never allow themselves to come into rude con- 
tact, and thus continue dancing their dignified minuet to 
the music of the spheres, while they keep at a respectful 
distance from one another — when he comes to the state- 
ment of the law of gravitation in the seventh chapter,' 
expresses himself as follows : — 
' BerBobel,"T[eRtiMOD A4U»noiBy,''cii»p.7,^371of the Ittadition, 
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"AH bodies vitb which ire are acquainted, wlieii raiMd'l 
into the air and qaietly abandoned, deeoend to the earib'll 
smfaoe in lines perpendicular to it. The/ are therefani 

. wged thereto bj a force or effort, the direct or indirettf 
result of a consciooBDeu fwd awill eiieting aomewh< 

' though bejond oar power to trace, vfaich force we t 

I jpwtfj."' 

The writer who reviewefll Herscbel'B boot in the Octobe 
nnmber of the •' Edinburgh Eeview " of 1833, anxioos, a 
irue Englishman, before ail things to present the Momu- 
record' from being traperilled, takea great umbrage at this 
passage, rightt; observing that it cannot refer to the will 
of God Aimightj, who has called Matter and all its pn>[«r- 
lieg into being; he utterlr refuses to recognise the rididitj of 
the proposition itself, and denies that it follows consistenilv , 
from the preceding § upon which Herschel wishes to found ■ 
it. My opinion is, that it undoubtedly would logicaQj.! 
follow from that § (because the cont«iits of a concepldoit I 
are determiBed by its origin), but that the antecedent 1 
itself 19 false. It asserts namely, that the origin of the 
conception of cauRality is experience, more especially sudi I 
experience as we ourselves make in acting by means of o' 

' Eten Copernicus had said tbe siinie thing long befure : '' E^iJi 
existimo Gravtiatm nott aiiiiti uh guan appetenUtun qouiduii it 
minn, jurliiiu iJidHam a divina prendeniia opifica imittnorum 
•milaiem inttgrilatrmqit rvam w rovfrroJit, tn /ortHam 0M4 et 
Qwm affeciianeKi crtdibiti ett rtiam Soli. Ltmat eaettriigmi 
/itlgeriha, itiatt, lU ^'ui ifieaeia, n> t* gfia m Ttpt^aaUant n 
permaneant: qmu ni^iltHanss muliu mcdii mot ^dant cwmtitmt' 
(" Nicol. Cupernici revol." Ijb. I, Cap. IX. — C)m[«re "Exposition de 
IMcouvcTtm de M. le Chevalier Nrwlon pur M. Maclaurin ; traduit d 
t'.\DglQis par M. J/KiatAK,'' Fails, 1749, p. 4fi). Hfrschet efidently tM, 
tIiU irwe heaiuie to explain gravit;, as Descartes did, by an impn 
trom outside, we are absolutely driTen !o admit a wiil inhereDt in bodin 
.Von daiar lerlimn. [Add. lo ard ed.] 

* Which be bw more at bewt than all tin wisdum Mid trutb in tl 
world. [Add. to 3id ed.] 
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n effortB iipon bodies belonging to the onter world. It 
18 only in countriee like England, where the light of 
Kantian pbiloBOphy has not jet begun to dawn, that the 
conception of causality can be thought of as originating in 
experience (profeBBora of philosophy who pooh-pooh Kant's 
doctrines and think me beneath their notice being left out 
of the question) ; lea st of all can it be thought of by those 
who are acquainted with my proof of the a ^ioriljj of that 
mception, which differs completely from Kant's yirouf 
and restB upon the fact, that knowledge of causality must 

f necessarily precede all perception of the outer world it- 
iB its condition ; since perception is only brought about 
Krough the trangitum — effected by the underBtanding— 
] the sensation in the oi^an of aense to its cattse, which 
le now presents itself as an ohjecl. in Space, itself like- 

' *ise an a priori intuition. Now, as the perception of objects 

I most be anterior to onr con sciouB action upon them, the ex- 
perience of that conscious action cannot be the or^n of the 
conception of causality; for, before I can act upon things, 
tliey must first have acted upon me aa motives. I have 
entered fully into all that has to do with this in my chief 
work.' and in the second edition of my treatise on the 
Principle of Sufficient Reason, § 21,' where tlie assumption 
adopted by Herschel finds special refutation ; it is therefore 
useless to enter into it once more here. But it would be 
even quite possible to refute this assumption enipiricaUv, 
since it would necessarily follow from it, that a man who 
came into the world without arms or legs, could never 
attain any knowledge of causality or perception of the 
outer world. Now Natiire has effectually disproved this 
by a case, of which I have reproduced the account from its 

■ original source in the above-mentioned chapter of my chief 



' See " Die Welt a. W. u. V." vol. ii 

1. 41.46). 

• P.J4(3rdedLlion,p.791,p.9aortba 



2 (Si-d ediEioii, 
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work, p. 40.' — In thia assertion of HerBchel's therefore, we 
have another instance of a right concluaiou drawn from 
wrong premisseB- Sow this always bappens when we 
have obtained immediate inai^ht into a truth by a right 
aperfu, but are at a loss to find out and clearly define our 
reasons for knowing it, owing to our inabiUty to briDg 
them to clear consciousnees, For. in all original inaighl, 
conviction exists before proof : the proof being invariabh 
exc(^tated afterwards. 
. The immediate manifestation of gravity is more evident 
in each part of liquid, than of solid, matter, owln^ to tlie 
pei^fect freedom of motion of the parts among each other. 
In order therefore to penetrate into this aperi;u, which i> 
t\\e true source of Herschel's asBertion, let us look atten- 
tively at a torrent dashing headlong orer rocks and &sk 
ourselves whether so determined an impetus, so boist«roui 
a vehemence, can arise without an eiertion of strength, and 
whether an esertioa of Btreii|fth is conceivable without 
will And so it is precisely in every case in which we 
become aware of anything moving spontaneously, of 
primary, uncommunicated force: we are coustraised to 
think its innermost essence as will. — This much at any 
rB,t^ is certain, that Herschel, like all the empiricists i 
many different braoehea of science whose evidence I have 
quoted above, had arrived here at the limit where nothing 
more is left behind the Physical but the Metaphysical ; 
that this had brought him to a standstill, and that he, as 
well as the rest of them, was unable to find anything 
beyond that limit, but the vfiU. 

Herschel moreover, like most of these empiricista, 
here still hampered by the opinion that will is inseparable 
from conciousness. As I have expatiated enough above 
Upon this fallacy, and its correction through my doctrine, 
it ii needless for me to enter into it here again. 
' 3rd edilion, p. 44^ 




The attempt has repeatedly been made, amce the beginning 
of this century, to ascribe vitality to the inorganic world- 
Quite wrongly : for living and inorganic are convertible 
conceptione, and with death the organic ceases to be 
organic. But no limit in the whole of Nature is so sharply 
drawn as the line which separates the organic from the in- 
organic : that is to say, the line between the r^on in which 
Form is the essential and permanent, Matter the accidental 
and changing, — and the r^ion in which this relation is 
entirely reversed. This is no vacillating boundary like 
that perhaps between animals and plants, between solid 
and liquid, between gas and steam : to endeavour to 
destroy it therefore, is iutentioually to bring confusion intu 
our ideas. On the other hand, I am the first who has 
asserted that a will must be attributed to all that is lifeless 
and inorganic. Por, with me, the will is not, as has 
hitherto been assumed, an accident of cognition and there- 
fore of life ; hut life itself is manifestation of will. 
Knowledge, on the contrary, is really an accident of life, 
and life, of Matter. But Matter itself is only the percepti- 
bility of the phenomena of the will. Therefore we are 
compelled to recognise volition in every effort or tendency 
which proceeds from the nature of a material body, and 
properly speaking constitutes that nature, or manifests 
itself as phenomenon by means of that nature ; and there 
can consequently be no Matter without manifestation of 
will. The lowest and on that acwjunt most universal 
"uanifestation of will is yra/sity, wherefore it has been 
called a primary and essential property of Matter. 

The usual view of Nature assumes two fundamentally 
different principles of motion, therefore it supposes that 
the movement of a body may have two differeiit origins : 
i.e., that it proceeds either from the inside, in which 
case it is attributed to the ^iU ; or from the outside, 
and then it is occasioned by cowseg. This principle is gene- 
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rally taken for granted as a matter of course and only 
oi^caaionally brought expLicitlj into promioence ; sever- 
theleSB, ia order to make the uase quite certaiu, I will point 
out a few paaaages from the earliest to the latest authors 
in which it is specially stated. Id Phtedrus,' Plato tuakeii 
the distinctiou between that which moTea spontaueouslr 
from inside {soul) and that which receives movement onlT 
from outside {body) — to vip' tavmu mniilfirroi- cai rd, ^ 
iitoBty TO «»■£ I it8o I. '—Aristotle establishes the principle 
in precisely the same way; arav to iitpoftei-oy !, vtp' lavTHv 
L-iftiVai, q bV dA^oi' (qwidquid fertwr a se movetur, attt 
ah aXio)" Se returns to the subject in the next Book, 
chap. 4 and 5, and connects it with some explanatory de- 
tails which lead him into considerable perplexity, on ac- 
count precisely of the fallacy of the antithesis.' — In more 
recent times again J. J, Rousseau brings forward the same 
antithesis with great naXwetS and candour in his famous 
"Profession de foi du vlcaire Savoyard:"' "J'aper{:oit 
dang lea corps deux gortes de mouvem^ni, gavoir : mouvement: 
eommunique et tnouBemerU gpontanS on voloniaire: dant It 
premier la ea-uge motrice est elrangere au eorpe mu ; et dang. 
le geeond eUe est en lui-mSme." — But even in our time and 
in the stilted, pufEed-up style which ia peculiar to it. Bur* 
dach holds forth as follows : ' " The cause that determines 
a movement lies either inside or outside of that which 

' Pltttu, " Phred." p. 319 Bip. 

' " Tliat which U movfid by irself end that which ia moyed from ont- 
side." [Tr,] And wefind ihc aamcdistinctionagaiDinlhe lOih Bo(ik"DB 
I^gibiiH," p. S5. [After him Ciceru repeats it in the two last chaptpn 
,.t his " S,imn[uin Scipionis." Add. fi 3rd etl.] 

' " All that is moved, ia mored either by iMcIf or by something alie." 
[Tr.] Aristotle, "FhyB."tii. 2. 

* MHclaiirin, too, in his accoaiit of Newtun's diBcovencH, p, 102, l«n 
diiun this principle as his starting-point. [Add. to 3rd ed.] ' 

' fioiile, it. p. 27. Bip. 

• Biirdui:Ii, " Physiologie," to], iv. p. B23, 
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'Biovea. Matter is eitema,! existence ; it has povera of 
motion, but it only hrings them into play under certain 
Bpacial conditions and external oppoaitions: the B011I alone 
is an ever active and internal thing, and only those bodies 
which have souls find within themselves inducement to 
move, and move of their own free will, independently of 
outer mechanical circumstances." 

Now here however I must say, aa Ab^rd once did : w 
omnespatre»sic,ategonongict for, in opposition to thia prin- 
ciple, however great may be its antiquity and universality, , / ' j^ 
my d octrine maintains, that there are not two origins of f^'Vj 
movement differing fundamentally from one another; that (1 j^W 
movement does not proceed either from inside, when it is " h 
ascribed to the will, or from outside, when it is brought ''J,-,t 
about by causes ; but that both things are inseparable and ■i' ' 
take place simultaneouaiy with every movement made by 
a body.. For movement which is admitted to anae from 
the wiU, always presupposes a cause also: this cause, in 
beings that have knowledge, is a motive ; but without it, 
even in these beings, movement is impossible. On the 
other hand, the movement of a body which is admitted to 
have been brought about by an outward cause, is never- 
theless in itself a manifestation of the wiU of that body 
which has only been evoked by that cause. Accordingly 
there is only one, uniform, universal and exceptionless 
principle of all movement, whoae inner condition ia wiU 
and whose outer occasion is cause, which latter may also 
take the form of a dimulug or of a motive, according to 
Ihe nature of the thing moved. 

All that is known to us of things in a merely empi- 
rical or a posterion way, ia in itself wUl ; wherea,8, so far 
as they can be determined d priori, things belong ex- 
clusively to representcUion, to mere phenomenon. Natural 
phenomena therefore become proportionately less easy to 
comprehend, the more distinctly the will manifests itself 
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in them, i.e. the higher they staad on the B<!ale at beii^ ; 
whereu, they become more and more comprehensible 
the emaller the amount of their empirical coatent, l«- 
catue they remain more and more within the sphere d£ 
mere representation, the forms of which, known to na a 
priori, are the principle of comprehensibility. Aecordingly, 
it is onlj so long as we limit ourselveB to this sphere — 
that ia to say, only when we have before ub mere repre- 
sentation, mere form without empirical conteDt-^tlut our 
comprehensitai is complete and thorough : that is, in the 
a priori sciences. Arithmetic, (Jeoraetry, Phoronomy and 
Ij^c Here everything is in the highest degree compre- 
hensible; our insight is quite clear and satisfactory: it 
leaves nothing to be desired, since we are even unable ta 
conceive tliat anything could be otherwise thun it is. This 
comes from our having here excluaiTelj to do with the 
forms of our own intellect. Thus the more we are able to 
comprehend in a relation, the more it cousists of m«« 
phenomenon and the less it has to do with the thing in 
itself. Applied Mathematics, Mecbanics, Hydraulics, Ac 
Sx., deal with the lowest degrees of objectification of the 
will, in which the lai^est part still remains within the 
sphere of mere representation ; nevertheless even here there 
is already an empirical element which stands in the way of 
entire comprehension, which makes the transparency less 
complete, and in which the inexplicable shows itself. For 
the same reason, only few departments of Physics and of 
Chemietry continue to admit of a mathematical tre&t- 
nieat ; whereas higher up in the scale of beings this has to 
be entirely done away with, precisely because of the jve- 
ponderance of content over form in these phenomena. Thn 
content is will, the a potteriori, the thing in itself, the free, 
the causeless. Under the heading " Physiology of Plants," I 
I have shown how^in beings that live and have knowledge — 
motive and act of will, representation and volition, separate 
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and detach themaelves more and more difltinctly ooe from 
the other, the higher we ascend in the scale of being§. 
Now, in inorganic Nature also, the cauae aeparatea itself 
from the effect in just the same proportion, and the 
purely empirical — which is precisely phenomenon of the 
will — detaches itself more and more prominently ; but, just 
with this, comprehensibility diminiahea. This point merits 
fuller investigatioQ, and I request my readers to give their 
whole and undivided attention to what I am about to say. 
as it ia calculated to place the leading thought of my 
doctrine in the strongest possible light, both as to compre- 
hensibility and cogency. But this is all I can do ; for 
it is beyond my power to induce my contemporaries to 
prefer thoughts to verbiage; I can only console myself for 
not being the man of the age. 

On the lowest step of the scale of Nature, cause and 
effect are quite homogeneous and quite equivalent. Here 
therefore we have perfect comprehenaion of the causal con- 
nection : for instance, the cauae of the movement of one 
ball propelled by impact, is the movement of another, 
which loses just as much movement aa the firat one 
receives. Here causality ia in the highest degree intelli- 
gible. What notwithstanding still remains mysterious, is 
restricted to the possibility of the passage of movement 
— of a thing incorporeal — from one body to another. 
The receptivity of bodies in this mode ia ao alight, that the 
effect to be produced has to pass over completely from its 
cause. The same holds good of all purely mechanical 
influences ; and if they are not all juat as instantaneously 
understood, it is either because they are hidden from ue by 
iu3cessorycircumstanoes, or because we are confused by the 
compbcated connection of many causes and effects. In 
itself, mechanical causality ia everywhere equally, that is, 
in the highest degree, comprehensible ; because cause and 
effect do not differ here aa to ■pialily, and because where 
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thejr differ as to quanlitj, aa in the lerer, mere Space and 
Time rdations suffice to make the thing clear. Bnt u 
aooa ma weights come also into play, a second mTsterioiK 
element supervenes, gravUg : and, where elastic bodies 
concerned, dasticHy also. — Things change as soon as m 
begin to ascend in the ec&le of phenomena. Heat, 
sidered as cause, and expansion, liquefaction, Tolatilizatioit 
or caystAllization, as effects, are not humog^Deoua ; there- 
fore their causal connection ia not intelligible. The 
prehensibility of causally has diminished: what a lowei 
degree of heat caused to liqnefjr, a higher de^ee 
evaporate : that which crvstaUiias wilii less heat, 
when the heat is augmented. Warmth softens wax a-n^ 
hardens clay ; light whitens wax and blackens chloride 
sitTer. And, to go still farther, when two salts are seen 
decompose each other mntnallj and to form two new on 
elective afBnitv presents itself to us as an impenetr&blfl 
rajstery, and the properties of the l;wo new bodies are 
a combination of the properties of their separate eleraentai 
Nevertheless we are still able to follow the process and 
to indicate the elements ont of which the new bodies an 
formed ; we can even separate what has been nnited 
restore the original quantities. Thus noticeable 
geneousness and incommensurability between cause an 
effect have here made their appearance : causality hi 
become more mysterious. And this becomes still moi 
apparent when we compare the effects of electricity or t 
the Voltaic pile with their causes, i.e. with the friction ctf 
glass, or the piling and oxidation of the plates. Here all 
similarity between cause and effect at ooce vaoishesij 
causality becomes shrouded in a thick veil, which men lika 
Davy, Faraday and Ampere ha,ve strennously endeavoured 
to lift. The only thing now discernible through that t 
are the lavs ruling its mode of action, which may 
brought into a schema such as -{- E — E, commanicaB 



tion, diBtribution, shock, ignition, analysis, dmrging, 
isolation, discharging, electric current, &c. &c., to this 
schema we are able to reduce and even to direct the effect ; 
but of the process itself we know nothing : that remains 
an X. Here therefore cause and effect are completelv 
heterogeoeous, their connection is unintelligible, and we 
see bodies show great euBceptibity to causal influences, the 
nature of which remains a secret for «a. Moreover in pro- 
portion as we mouut higher in the scale, the effect seems 
to contain more, the cause leas. When we reach or^nio 
Nature therefore, in which the phenomenon of life presents 
itself, this is the case in a far higher degree still. If, as ia 
done in China, we fill a pit with decaying wood, cover it 
■with leaves from the siiine tree as the wood, and pour a 
solution of sulphur repeatedly over it, an abundant crop of 
edible mushrooms will spring up. A world of rapidly 
moving infiMoria will arise from, a httle hay well watered. 
What a difference lies here between efioct and cause ! 
How much more does the former aeem to contain than the 
latter ! When we compare the seed, sometimes centuries, 
nay even thousands of years old, with the tree, or the soil 
with the specifically and strikingly different juices of in- 
numerable plants — some healthy, some poisonous, some 
a^in nutritious — which spring from the same earth, upon 
which the same sun shines and the same rain falls, all 
resemblance ceases, and with it aJl comprehensibility for 
U3. For here causality already appears in increased 
potency! that is, !ie stimulus and as susceptibihty for 
stimulus. The schema of cause and effect alone has re- 
mained ; we know that this is cause, that effect ; but we 
know nothing whatever of the nature and disposition of 
causality. Between cause and effect there is not only no 
qualitative resemblance, but no quantitative relation: the 
relatively greater importance of the effect as compared with 
I Us cause increases moro and more; the effect of the 
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stimulus too doea Dot augment in proportion witli the 
lianwrnent of that etimulua ; in faot just the contrary ctften 
takes place. Finally, when we come to the sphere of beings 
which hare knowledge, there is no longer any sort of k- 
semhlance or relation between the action perforated and 
the object which, as representation, eTokes it. Animals, 
however, as they ore reatrieted to pereeptihle represento- 
tions, still need the pretence of the object acting as li 
motive, which action is then immediate and infallible (if 
we leave training, i.e. habit enforced by fear, out of thi' 
question). For animals are unable to carry about with 
them conceptions that might render them inde[iendent 
of present impressions, enable them to reflect, and qualify 
them for deliberate action. Man can do this. There- 
fore when at last we come to rational beings, the motive ia 
even no longer a present, perceptible, actually existing, reo]- 
thing, but a mere conception having its present existence 
only in the brain of the person who acts, but which Is 
extracted from many multifarious perceptions, from the 
experience of former years, or has been handed down in 
words. Here the separation between cause and effect is so 
wide, the efEect has grown so much stronger as compared 
with the cause, that the vulgar mind no longer perceives 
the existence of a cause at all, and the acts of the -will 
appear to it to he unconditioned, causeless : that is tji say, 
free. This is just why, when we reflect upon them from 
outside, the movements of our own body present them- 
selves as if they took place without cause, or to speak more 
properly, by a miracle. Experience and reflection alone 
teach US that these movements, like all others, ar^ only 
possible as the effects of causes, hero called motives, andJ^hat, 
'oh this ascending scale, it is only as to material reality that 
the cause haa failed to keep pa*?e with the effect ; whereas it 
hu kept pace with it as to dynamical reality, enei^, — At 
this degree of the scale therefore — the highest in Nature—* 
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cauwility lias become less intelligible to us than ever. 
Nothing but the bare aeheina, taken in a quite general 
sense, now remains, and the ripest reflection is needed to 
lecogniBe its applicability and the necesBitj that schema 
brings with it everywhere. 

In the O^rotto of Fausilippo, darkness contJnueB to aug< 
ment aa we advance towards the interior ; bnt when once 
we have passed the middle, day-light again appears at the 
other end and shows us the way ; so also in this case ; just 
at the point where the outwardly directed light of the 
understanding with its form of causality, gradually yield- 
ing to increasing darkness, had been reduced to a feeble, 
flickering glimmer, behold ! we are met by a totally diffe- 
rent light proceeding from quite another quarter, from 
our own inner self, through the obance circumstance, that 
we, the judges, happen here to be the very objects that are 
to be judged. The growing difficulty of the comprehen- 
sion of the causal nexus, at first so clear, had now become 
so great for perception and for the understanding — the 
agent in it — that, in animal actions, the veiy eiisteoce 
of that neiuB seemed almost doubtful and those actions 
api>eared to be a sort of miracle. But, just at this point, 
the observer receives from his own inner self the direct in- 
formation that the ^ent in them is the will — that very 
will, which he knows better and more intimately than any- 
thing that external perception can ever supply. This 
knowledge alone must be the philosopher's key to an 
insight into the heart of all thoee processes in unconscious 
Nature, concerning which causal explanation — although, 
here, to be sure, more satisfactory than in the pFoceeees 
last cooadered, and the clearer, the farther those pro- 
cesses were removed from these — nevertheless had still 
left an unknown x, and could never quite illumine the 
inside of the process, even in a body propelled by impact or 
attracted by gravity. This * had continued expanding till 
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finally, on the highest degrees of the sc&k, it had wholly 
repelled caiwal explanation. But then, just when the 
[lower of causal explanation had been reduced to a mini- 
mum, that X revealed iteelf as the wili^reminding us of 
MephistopheleB when, yielding to Faust's learned eior- 
eisms, he steps forth out of the huge crown poodle whose 
kernel he was. In consequence of the considerations I 
have here set forth at len^jth, we can surely hardly avoid 
rect^nising the identity of this x, even on the lowest 
degrees of the scale, where it was but faintly perceptible ; 
then higher up, where it extended its obscurity more and 
more ; and finally on the highest degrees, where it caat a 
shadow upon all things — till, at the very top, it reveals itself 
to our consciousness in our own phenomenal being, as the 
will. The two primarily different sources of our knowledge. 
that is to say the inward and the outward source, have to 
Iw _connected together at this point by .reflectlQn. It is 
quite eiclusively out of this connection that our_compre- 
hension of Nature, and of our own selves arises ; but then 
the inner side of Nature is disclosed to our intellect, which 
I by itself alone can never reach further than .to_lhe 
' mere outside j and the myaterj which philosophy has so 
long tried to solve, lies open before ua. For then indeed 
' we clearly see what the Eeal and the Ideal (the thing in 
, itself and the phenomenon) properly are ; and this settles 
the principal question which has engaged the attention 
of philosophers since Descartes: that is to say, the 
question as to the relation Ijetween these two, whose com- 
plete diversity Eant had shown most thoroughly and with 
unexampled depth, yet whose absolute identity was imme- 
diately afterwards proclaimed by humbugs on the credit o£ 
intellectual intuition. But if we decline to avail ourselves 
of this insight, which is really the one strait gate to truth, 
can never acquire comprehension of the intrinsin 
essence of Nature, to which absolutely no other road leads ; 
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f then indeed we fall intx) an irremoTable error. Then, 
3 I have already said, we maintain the view, that moHon 
has two radically different priroitry principles with a solid 
partition -wall between them: i.e. movement by m eans of 
"iaiiBes, and movement, by means of the iirill. The^firat of 
these muat then remain for ever incomprehensible as to its 
innermost essence, because, after all its eiplanations, there 
is still left that unknowu 2 which contains the more, the 
higher the object under con aiders, tion stands in the scale of 
beings ; while the second', movement by the will, presents 
itself as entirely disconnected from the prine^Je of 
causality ; as without reason ; as freedom in individual 
actions : in other words, as completely opposed to Nature 
I and utterly uneiplainable. On the other hand, if the 
I above-mentioned union of our external and internal know- 
I ledge has once been accomiiliahed at the point where botli 
I meet, we then recognise two identities in spite of all 
I accidental differences. Tliat is to say, we recopniae the 
I identity of causality with itself on every degree of the 
'1 scale of beings, and the identity of the se, which at 
1 first was unknown {i.e. of physical forces and vital phe- 
I nomena), with the will which is within usj We recognise, 
I say, firstly the essential identity of causality under 
; the various forms it is forced to assume on the different 
,' d^^ees of the scale, as it may manifest itself, now as a 
I m.echanical, chemical, or physical cause, now as a stimulus, 
I and B^ain as a perceptible or an abstract motive : we 
, know it to be one and the same, not only when a pro- 
pelling body loses as much movement as it imparts by im- 
I pact, but also when in the combats of thought against 
thought, the victorious one, as the more powerful motive, 
sets Man in motion, a motion which follows with no less 
I necessity than that of the hall which is struck. Where we 
ourselves are the things set in motion, where therefore tiie 
kernel of the process is well and intimately known to us. 



I instead of allowiDgourselyes to be dazzled and confused bf 
this light and tberebj losing sight of the causal counectioa 
as it lies before us everywhere else in the whole of 
Nature; instead of shutting out this insight for ever, we now 
apply the new knowledge we have acquired from within 
aa a key to the knowledge of things outside us, a.nd their 
we recognise the second identity, that of our will with tha ' 
hitherto myBt^rious z that remains over after all causal 
explanation as an insoluble residue. Consequently wa 
then say: even in cases in which the effect is brought 
about by the most palpable cause, the mysterious i; in the 
process, the real innermost core of it, the true agent, the 
I in-iUelf of all phenomena — which, after all, is only given 
\ UB as representation and according to the forms and laws 
I of representation — is essentially one and the same with 
'. what is known to us immediately and intimately as tM» 
vnU in the actions of our own body, which body is likewisft 
I given us as intuition and representatioa. — This is (say 
what you will) the basis of true philosophy, and if tlw 
present age does not see this, many following a^ea 
will. Tempo i galant' uomo! (se neesv/n attro). — Thua, 
just as, on the one hand, the essence of causality, which 
appears most clearly only on the lowest degree of the 
objectification of the will, is recognised by us again at 
every ascending step, even at the highest ; so also, on 
the other hand, is the essence of the will recognised by us 
at every descending step in that ladder, even at the lowest, 
although this knowledge is only immediately acquired 
<at the very highest. The old error asserts, that where 
there is will, there is no causality ; and that where there 
lis causaUty, there is no will. But we say: everywhere 
where there is causality, there is will; and no will acta 
without causality, The panctum cty>UroveT$i(s therefore, is, 
whether will and causality can and must subsist together 
in one and the same process at the same time. What, 
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makes the knowledge, that this is indeed the case, so diffi- 
cult, is the circumstance, that we know causality and will 
iu two fundamentally different ways : causality entirely 
from outside, quite indirectly, quite through the under- 
standing [ will entirely from inside, quite direotly ; and that 
accordingly the clearer the knowledge of the one in each 
given instance, the less clear ia the knowledge of the other. 
Therefore we recognise the essence of the will least readily, 
where causality is most intelligible ; and, where the wOl is 
most unmistakably evident, causality becomes so obscured, 
that the vulgar mind could venture to deny its existence 
altogether. — Now, as Kant has taught us, causality^js 
nothing but the form of thjeimderstandiugitself.knowable 
a priori: that is, the essence of TepreBeiUalion, aa such, 
which is one side of the world; the other side ia wiU: 
whiuh is the thing in itaeU. That relative increase and 
decrease of clearness in inverse propiortion of causality and 
of the will, that mutual advancing and receding of both, 
depends consequently upon the fact, that the more a thing 
is given \)B as mere phenomenon, i.e. as representation, the 
more clearly does the a priori tona of representation, i.e. 
causality, manifest itself: this is the case in inanimate 
Nature ( conversely, the more immediate our knowledge of 
the will, the more does the fona of representation recede 
into the background: this is the case with oursebee. 
That is : the nearer one side of the world approaches to 
us, the more do we lose sight of the other. 
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ALL that I hflve to record uoder tluB head is aji obee^H 
vation of my own, made witbin the last few years, 
which seems hitherto to have escaped notice. Tet, that it 
is worthy of consideration, is attested by Seneca's utter- 
ance : ' Sfira in quibugdam rebug verborum proprieiae eit, d I 
eoTituetudo eermonU antiqvi qiuedam efficaeiesvmia ncfti T 
signal. Lichtenbei^ too says: " If one thinks much om-J 
self, one finds a good deal of wisdom deposited in laOr I 
goage. It is hardly Kkely that we have laid it all then I 
ourselves, but rather that a, great deal of wisdom r 
lies there." 

In many, perhaps in all, languages, the actioa even J 
those bodies which are without intellect, nay of inaiiim 
bodies, is expressed by the words to will, ao that the e 
tence of a will in these bodies is thus taken for grante 
bat they are never credited with a faculty for know: 
representing, perceiving- or thinking ; I know c 
pression which conveys this. 

Seneca, when speaking of lightning shot down from J 
heaven, says:' "In his, ignibug acdd'd, quod wrboributM^ 
quaru/m cactimina, gi tenera sunt, ita deoreum trahi p 
eutit, vi etiam terra/m ailingant ; sed qjium per-miteria, I 
locum Kwam eiegUieni. Itaqjie non est quod evm t 
cujutque rei hahitum, jwi iUi non ex voluntate erf. 
ignem permUtU ire gno yelit, cielum repetel." In a more I 



• Seneca, "£ 



' Jbid. " Qua 



general aense Pliiiy says ; nee qucerenda in v,Ua parte mUwcB 
ratio, ged voluntas.^ Nor do we find Greek less fertile in 
iustanceB. Aristotle, vhea explaining gravity, aays: fxiKpov 

fiiy fidpiof rqc VICi (a>' fitrcaipiaBii' aifedn, ipipfrai, Kal filrtiy 

ovK iBiXii {pama qucBdam terrcB pare, si elevata dmittitvr, 
neque vuU manere).* And: 4(T St ttaaTov \iyttr TOiavTov 
fivai,o ^uffEi/Bou'Xerai tlvai, Koi o vrapx", ''^'t /iii o jiif tal 
trapit fiiny (uwumquodfue autem, taie dieere opmiet, quale 
Tiaturd sud esse vult, ei quod ed ; ted tmh, id quod violentiA 
et priEteT naiiiram eat).' Of great and more than merely 
linguistic importance is what Aristotle aays in his " Etbica 
m^na," * where not only animala, but inanimate beings (fire 
atriTing upwarda and earth downwards) are explicitly in 
question, and he aaaerts that they may be obliged to do 
something contrary to their nature or their will : raplt 
filaivTi, ijiap'd /JoifXorrai woicir, — and therefore rightly 
places irap a jiovXorrai as a paraphrase of icapa ^iiaiv. — 
Anacreon, in his 29th Ode, eij Ba'Oi/XXov, in ordering the 
portrait of his lady-love, says of her hair : 'EXiicac f tkciSi- 
povc ^01 vXoK&fiaiv, ^racra avvdiic, a^cs, wc OiXutiri, Ktladai 
(capiUorwm eirrog ineom/pogUe jitngeng, gine iitut volunt 
jaeere}.' In German, Biirger says ; " hiiiab will der Bach, 
nicht kinan" (the brook will go downwards not upwards). 
In daily life we constantly hear : " the water boils, it will 
run over," — " the glaaa imU breaJc," — " the ladder wiU not 
stand;" — " le feu ne ventpag br&ler." — "la corde, ■anefott 
tordue,ve\it totyowrg te retordre." — In English, the verb ' to 

> Plin. "Hist. n»t."37, 16. 

I* Aristot. " De Ccelo." ii. c. 13, " If u small particle of eulh is lifted 
•nd let loose, it m carried away and will not rest." [Tr.'s add.] 

' Ibid. c. 14, " Bat each thing ought la be nanied aa it nills Co be aod 
really is according to its natnre, not as it is by force and contrary to its 
nature." [Tr.'s add.] 
* Arlst. " Elh. Mag." i. c. U. 

' " Let the freely curling locks fall unamuiged u Ibe; Kill [liicj." 
[Tr.'s add.] 
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will' is even the auxiliary of the future of all the other 
rerbs, thus eiprossiug the notion, that there lies & will at 
the bottom of every a,ctioD. In Ei^lish moreover, the en- 
deavours of all inanimate and unconacious thiii}^, are ei- 
preBalj' designated by the word want, which denotes eveir 
sort of human desire or endeavour; "the water wanli to 
get out," — " the steam viatiie to find an isBue." — In Italian 
too we have "tuoI piovere;" " que»t' orologio non vuol 
andare." — The conception of willing is besides ao deeply 
rooted in this last language, that it seems to indicate ererj- 
thing that is requisite or necessary : " ei vuol w» «»■ 
trajppe»o ; " " d vuol patiema." 

A. very atriiing instance of this is to he found even in 
Chiaese — a language which differs fundamentally from all 
those belonging to the Sanskrit family — it is in the oommen- 
tary to the Y-King,' accurately rendered by Peter Regis as 
follows : " Ta.ng, sen materia cceUstis, vultrursiM ingredi, vd 
(id verhig doctorie Tsehing-tee utar) vult rar»us esse i: 
riore loco ; scilicet illim naturce ratio ita feri, eeu innata lee 

The following passage from tiebig' has decidedly much 
more than a linguistic sigmflcation, for it expresses an inti- 
mate feeling and comprehension of the way in which a 
chemical process takes pla^e, " Aldehyd arises, which with 
the same avidity as sulphurous acid, combines directly with 
oxygen to form acetic acid." — And t^in;' "Aldehyd, 
which absorbs oxygen from the air with great avidity." 
As Liebig uses this expresaion twice in speaking of the 
same phenomenon, it can hardly be by chance, but rather 
because it was the only adequat« expresaion for the thing.' 

' "T-Kine,"B4 J. Mohl.ioi. i.p. 341, 

' Liebig, "Die Ghsmie in ibrw Anweiidiing kuF A^kalCnr," p. 391. 

' Ibid, " Die Chemie in Anwendung auf PhysiologiB. 

* French chemists likewise aaj : " It sat inidsnl qiu Itt nUtaux ne 
lottt pat toui fgalemitat ftrides d'oxygine." . ..." La digUulU de la 
Tlduction devail ei»retpondn aecesiaiTsmerU i une mridili fori grand 
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I That tnoBt immediate stamp of our tbotightB, language, 
( shows us therefore, that everr inward impulse must ceces- 
I sarilj be conceived as volition; but it by no means ascribes 
knowledge to things as well. The agreement on this poiut 
between all languages, perhape without a single es:ception, 
proves that here we have to do with no mere figure of 
speech, but that the verbal eipresaion is determined by a 
deeply-rooted feeling of the inner nature of things. 



da tn^iat pour t'oxi/gcnc.' 

posEtion." " L*A)iuninia 

VaninoB ("Da Amin 

" Argenlum vimnn eftan 



-(See Paul de Rftnusat, " La Chimio i TEi- 
i,""KevaedesDeusMondeB," 1855, p. 649). 
idU Naturie Areanis," p. 170) bad widi 
in agua conffUbaiiir, guemadTiiodmit el in 
r^fv^U (this is directed ttgainst a 



1 eipreesed bj Cardaans) imo ex ta qaantvita potest coUigil ; 
gnod nequit (acU. eolIigeTe), <U cimno, invitum relinqait : naCura eniin 
el BUa app»(iC, eC ntrat." This is etidently mars tbao a form of wards. 
He here quite decided!/ attribHCes a, will to quicksilver. And thus it 
will invariably be Tound that wliere, in phjaical and chemical processes, 
there ia a reference to elemeatarj forces of iKature and to the priroarj 
qualities of bodies whicb cannot be further deduced, these are always 
expressed by words nhiob belong to the nill and iU manirestatioDt. 
[Add. to Si-d ed. J 




ANIMAL MAGNETISM AND MAGIC. 

IN 1818, when my chief work first appeared, Aninul 
MagnetJBia hsd only begun to Btruggle into existence. 
But, as to it« eiplaoation — although, to be sure, some light 
had been thrown upon the passive side of it, that is, upon 
what goea on within the patient, by the contraist between 
the cerebral and the ganglionic aystems, to which Seil had 
drawn attention, having been taken for the princdple 
explanation — the active aide, the agent proper by laeaiu o( 
which the magnetiser erokee all these pheDomena, was 
still completely Bhronded in darknesB, People groped 
about among all sorteof materia! principles of explanation, 
such as Mesmer'e all-permeating ether, or the exhaJatioiiB 
from the magnetiser'a akin, assumed by StiegUtz to be 
the cause, &c. &a. At the utmoat a nerve-apirit had been 
rect^nised and, after all, this was but a word for an 
known thing. The truth had scarcely begun to dawn upon 
a few peraona, whom practice had more deeply initiated. 
But I waa atill far from hoping for any direct corroboration 
of my doctrine from Magnetism. 

Diet diem docet however, and the great teacher, expe* 
rience, has since brought to light an important fact 
ceraing this deep-reaching agent which, proceeding from 
the m^netiser, produces effects apparently bo contrajy to 
the r^ular course of Nature that the long lasting doubt 
to their existence, the BtifE-necked incredulity, the condemna- 
tion of a Committee of which Lavoisier and Franklin wero 
members, in abort, the whole opposition that Magnetiam 
encountered both in ita first and second period (with the sola 
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eiception of the coarse, uninteUigent condemDation without 
inquiry.wliiehtillverj lately, prevailed in England^ is quite 
excusable. The fact I allude to is, that this a^nt ie uothiog 
but the will of the magnetiser. To-day not a doubt exists 
ou this point, I believe, among those who combine practice 
with insight ; therefore I think it superfluous to quote the 
numerous assertions of m.a^etdecrs in corroboration of it.' 
Time ha.B thus not only verified Piiyst^gur'a watchword and 
that of the older French ma^etiaers : " VeuUlez et eroyes !" 
i.e. " Will with belief ! " but this Tery watchword has even 
developed into a correct insight of the process itself,' 
From ECieser's " Tellurismus," still probably the most 
thorough and detailed text book of Animal Magnetism we 
have, it clearly results, that no act of Magnetism can take 
efEect without the will ; on the other band the bare will, with- 
out any outward action, is able to produce every magnetic 
effect. Manipulation seems to be only a means of fixing, 
and HO to aaj incorporating, the will and ita direction. In 
this sense Kieser says : " Inasmuch as the human hand— 
being the organ by which Man's outward activity is most 
visibly enpressed— ia the effident organ in magnetising, 
manipulation arises." T>e Lausanne, a French magnetiser, 
['pronounces himself with still greater precision on thia 
I point in the Fourth Book of his " Annalea du Magnetisme 
I Animal " (1814-1816), where he says : " L'action du mag- 
I nitUme depend de la aeuU volorde, U eet vrai ; mais Durnime 
I ayant wne formt ext^rieure et sensible, toui ce qui est a 
L' ten usage, tout ce qui doit agir m/r hii, doit neaeeeairement 
' I only mention one work which baa recanlly appeared, the enplicit 
■ «lgect of which ia tu show )h&t the magneciser's will ta the rval agenl : 
"Qu'eslceqasIeMapietianiBf "pwE, Gramier. (Lyon, 1850.) 

* Fayg^gnr himself sa^ in the year 1784: " Loragiu vouii avef 
vutgnifiei It malade, voire hoi ilait de Pendoi-niiT, el CMU g avei rititei 
far U Kul aett de voire volanU ; c'eti de mfmepar vn mUre aele de volonii 
qw vrms U r^veUUi." (PaytSgai, " Magnet. Anjm." Sme fdit. 1820, 
"Cul^hisme Magnet iqu»," p. 150-171.) [Add. to 3rd ed.] 
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«« avoir une, tt pour que la volonle a^iste, il fatU gu'elle mi* 
ptot/e un mode faction," As, according to my doctrine, tin 
orgaaiBm ia but the mere phenomenon, the \aBibUit7, tli6 
objectivity of the will; nay. as it is properly speakiiig 
only the will itself, viewed as representation in the brain: 
so also does the outward act of manipulation coincide vi^ 
the inward act of the will. But where magnetic effects 
are produced without manipulation, they fake place as it 
were artiflcially, in a roundabont way, the imaginatioii 
taking the place of the outer act and even occaaionally that 
of personal presence : wherefore it is much more diffi- 
cult and succeeds leas frequently, Kieser accordingly 
allies that the word " Sleep 1 " or " You must ! " said 
aloud, has a more powerful effect upon a somnabulist than 
the mere inward willing of the magnetiaer. — On the other 
hand manipulation, and in general outward action, ia 
really an Infallible means of fixing the magnetiser's will 
and promoting its activity ; precisely because outward acta 
are quite impossible apart from all will, the body and 
its organs being nothing but the visibility of the will 
itself. This explains the fact, that magnetisers &t 
times ma^etise without any conscious effort of roliti<m 
and almost without tbiuidng, aud yet produce the de- 
sired effect. Ou the whole, it is not the consciousness of 
volition, reflection upon it, that acta magnetically, but puic 
volition itself, aa detached as posaible from all repres^ita- 
tion. In Kieser'a directions to magnetisera therefore,' ire 
find all thinking and reflecting upon their respective doing 
and Buffering, all conversation between them, forbidden 
both ia phyaician and patient ; also all outward imprea- 
sionswhich arouse representations, the presence of stmngeis, 
and even daylight. He advises that everything should 
proceed as unconsciously as possible, as is likewise recom- 
mended in charm-cures. The true reason of all this ia, that 



' Kieser, " Tellur, ■ vol, i. p. 400, ei aqq. 
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here the will operates in its primarineaa, as thing in itself j 
and this demanda the exclusion, a,s far as ]X)ssible, of repre- 
sentation, as a different sphere, aa secondary to the will. 
Facts to prove that the real agent in magnetising is the 
■will and each outward act only its vehicle, may be found 
in ail the more recent and more truBtworthy writings upon 
Magnetism, and it would be needless prolixity to repeat 
them here. Nevertheless I will quote one case, not as 
being especially striking, but as furnished by a remarkable 
person and having a peculiar Interest ae his testimony. 
Jean Paul says in a letter:' "Twice in a lai^e company I 
have made Frau von K. nearly go to sleep by merely look- 
ing at her with a firm will, no one else knowing anj^thing 
about it, and before that, I had brought on palpitation o£ 
the heart and pallor to such a degree that I>r. S. had to 
be summoned to her assistance." ' Nowadays too, merely 
laying and keeping hold of the patient's hands while fixing 

' See " Wnhrheil aua JeanPmirs Leben," vol viil. p. 120. 

' I had Ihe good fortune in the year 1851 mysetf Ui witness snms 
extraordinary feala of this kind, perfiirmed here by Signor Regez- 
loni from Bergamo, in which the immediaK, i,e. msgical, power of his 
will over other persons waa unmistak-eable, and of which no one, 
excepting perhaps those to whom Nature ba» denied all capacity for appre 
bending palholc^ical conditions, could doubt the genainenesa. There 
are nevertheless BU<:h persons : they ought to become lawyers, clergymen, 
merchants or solciierB, but in heaven's name not doctors ; for the result 
would be homicidal, diagnoaia being ihe principal thing in medicine. — 
Regaiioni was able al witl to throw Che BODinambullat who was under 
his inSaence into a state of complete catalepsy, nay, he could make her 
fall down backwards, when he stood behind her and she was walking 
before him, by his mere will, without any gesturEs. He could paralyze 
her, give her litanoe, with the dilated pupils, the c<implele insensi- 
bility, and in ihurt, all the unmislebeable symptoms of complete 
VBlalepay. He made oneuf the lady spectatara lirst play the piano ; then 
standing Efiecn paces behind her, he so completely paralyzed her by his 
will and gestures, that she was unable to continue playing. He next 
placed her against a column and charmed her to the spat, go that she 
was unable to more in spite of the atrongeal efibrta. — Aceordiag to my 
eivn obscTvtition, nearly all bis f^als are to be explained by his isoUuing 



the eye Bteadily upon him, is frequently substitated with 
complete succeas for the cuatomary maaipulation ; precisely 
because evea this outward act is siiited to fix the will in » 
detfinnined direction. But this iiiimedia.te power whicii 
the will can eiercise over other persons, is brought to light 
best of all by the admirable experiments made, even in 
public, by M. Dupotet and hia pupils in Paris, in wHeh 
a stranger ia guided and detennined at pleasure by tie 
m^netiser'a mere will, aJded by a few gestures, and ii 
even forced into the most extraordinary contortions. Afl 
apparentlyquitehonestly written pamphlet, entitled "Stat 
glance into the wonder-world of Magnetism," by Kai! 
Bcholl (1853), contains a brief account of this. 

In the " Communications concerning the somnambuliBt, 
AugUBte K. in Dresden " (1843), we find the truth in qnes- 
tion confirmed in another way by what the somnambuliri 
herself says, p. 53 r "I was TiB.lf asleep and my brother 

tit brain from the spinal ■marroto, either complelelj, in which com the 
■ensible and mour nerves becomu parslyzeii, and lolal cxtalepsy euBuet ; 
or partiallj, hj the paralysis only attncting the moior Derrei while 
Moalbility remaiDS — in other words, the head teepa ita coDscioDSMO, 
while the bod; is apparently lifeless. This ia precisely the el&ot of 
ttrychnine: it paralyzea the motor nerves onty,eten(o complete ^iftiiiiM, 
which induces death by aepii/xia ; bnt it leaves the sensible nerves, and 
with them consciousness, intact. KegaiKini does this same tMng by iJio 
magic inSuence of his Hill. Tlie moment at which this isalatjun tak« 
place is distinctly visible in a peculiar trembling of the patietit. I 
recommend a small French publication entitled " Antoino RegaExani de 
Bergame i Franufoct but Meiti," by L. A. V. Diibourg (FrankfnM, 
NoVi 18S4, 31 pa^ in 8vo.)on Begazsoni's feats and the unmiatakeahly 
genuine charovter thpy bear for everyone who is not entirely devoid of 
all sense for organic Nature. 

In (he "Journal du Magndtlsme," edit. Dupotet, of the 15th Aognst, 
1866, in criliciiing a treatise : " He la Calalepaie, memoiro couponnS," 
1S56, in 4to, the reviewer, Marin, says : " La plupart dos caractina qnl 
digtinguent la caialepsie, peuvent itre obtcnua artilicielleinent et nuia 
danger snr les snjets maKn^tiques, et c'est meme la nne des experience* 
les plus ordinaires des i^^ances m agm^tiques." [Add, to 3rd ed ] 



vislied to play a piece he knew. As I did not like it. I re- 
quested him not to play it; nevertheless he tried to 
do BO and then, by means of my firm will that he 
ehould not, I succeeded in making him. unable to remem- 
ber the piece, in spite of all his endeavours." — The thing 
is however brought to a climax when thia immediate 
power of the will is extended even to inanimate bodies. 
However incredible thia may appear, we have nevertheleaa 
two accounts of it coming from entirely different qnartera. 
In the hook just mentioned,' it is related and testified by 
witnesses, that Auguate K. caused the needle of the com- 
pass to deviate at one time 7' and at another 1°, this ex- 
periment moreover being repeated four times. She did 
this moreover without any use of her handa, through her 
mere will, by looking steadily at it. — The Parisian som- 
nambulist. Prudence Bernard, again in a public seance in 
London, at which Mr. Brewster, the physicist's son and 
two other gentlemen from among the apectators acted as 
jurors, made the compass needle deviate and follow her 
movements by simply turning her head round.' 

Now, if we thus see the will — stated by me to be the 
thing in itself, the only real thing in all existence, the 
kernel of Nature — accomplish through the human indi- 
vidual, in Animal Ma^etism and even beyond it, things 
which cannot be explained according to the causal nexus, 
\.e. in the regular course of Nature ; if we find it in a 
sense even annulling Nature's laws and actually perform, 
ing actio in dietans, consequently manifesting a super- 
natural, that is, metaphysical, mastery over Nature — 
what corroboration better founded on fatt could I desire 
for my doctrine ? Was not even Count Szapary, a magne- 

" Mittheilungen iiber die Somn&mbiile, Augaste E., in DreBden." 
MS, pp. 115, 116, and 316. 
• See extract fnim the English periodical " Britannia," in " Guiignatii'i 
|fJ!es«.ng:er,"uf the Bard Ootober, 18S1. 
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tiaer who certainly did not know my philosophy, fed \j 
the reaulte of his own eiperience, after writing' the tilla 
of his book : " A word about Animal Magnetiam, soo]- 
bodies and vital essence," ' to add the following remarlt- 
able explanatory words : ■' or physical proofs that tha 
current of Ajiimal Ma^etism is the element, and tin 
rciU ths principle of aU gpirilual and corporeal life f 
Aecording to this, Animal Magnetism presents itself 
directly as practical Meiapkygte, which was the term U9ed 
by Bacon of Verulam ' to define Magie in his claawflca- 
tion of the sciences: it is empirical or espenmental 
Metaphjaic. — Further, because the will manifesta itsdt 
in Animal Magnetiam downright as the thing in itsdt 
we Bee the prineipium individuatiome (Space an.d Time), 
which belongs to mere phenomenon, at once annulled i 
itfl limits which separate indiriduab from one oDOthei, 
are destroyed ; Space no longer separates magnetjaer 
and aonmambulist ; community of thoughts and o£ motioiu 
of the will appears; the state of elaimoyaace orerle^ 
the relations belonging to mere phenomenon and oon- 
ditioned by Time and Space, such as proiimity and dift- 
taaee, the present and the future. 

In consequence of these facte, notwithstanding man; 
reasons and prejudices to the contrary, the opinion has 
gradually gained ground, nay almost raised itself to cer- 
tainty, that Animal Magnetism and its phenomena are 
identical with part of the Magic of former times, of that 
ill-famed occult art. of whose reality not only the Chris- 
tian ages by which it was so cruelly persecuted, but all, not 
excepting even savage, nations on the whole of the earth, 

' SapBrj, " Ein Wurtuber ADimalisTbenMBgaEtiiitDaa, Seelenkiirpet 
nod LebeEBesseni" (1840). 

■ " Oder phjsische Beweise, dasg dEr Animoliscb-oiBgaetische Stm 



Att£ EJement, and der WilU das Prinoip aiUi giisl^ai trnd Kirptrliekm 
' Biitvin, " Inataiir. Magna," L> IIL 



have been equally convinoed throughout all agea. The 
Twelve Tables o£ the Bumans,' the Booka of Mosea, and 
even Plato's Elevanth Book on Laws, already made its 
practice puniahable by death, and Apuleiys' beautiful 
speech ' before the court of justice, when defending himaeK 
against the charge of practising magic by which his life 
waa menaced, proves how seriously thia matter was taken 
even in the most enlightened Koman period, under the 
Antoninea; since he merely tries to clear himself person- 
ally from the charge in question, but by no means eonteats 
the possibility of witchcraft and even enters into a host of 
abaurd details such as are wont to figure in all tbe me- 
dijevat trials for witchcraft. The eighteenth century 
makes an exception aa regards this belief in M^ic, and this 
is mainly because Balthasar Becker, Thomasius and some 
others, with the good intention of putting an end once for 
all to the cruel trials for witchcraft, dedared all magic to 
be impossible. Favoured by the philosophy of the age, 
this opinion aoon gained the upper hand, although only 
among the learned and educated classes. The common 
people have never ceased to believe in witchcraft, even in 
England ; though here the educated classes contrive to 
unite a degrading religious bigotry with the firm inoredu- 
Uty of a Saint Thomas (or of a Thomasiua) aa to all facts 
transcending the laws of impact and counter-impact, adds 
and alkalis, and refuse to lend an ear to their great coun- 
tryman, when he tells them that ' there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in their philosophy.' 
One branch of Magic is still notoriously preserved and prac- 
tised among the lower orders, being tolerated on account 
of its beneficent purpose. This is curing by charms (gym.- 
pathetisehe Kuren, aa they are called in German), the reality 
of which can hardly be doubted. Charming away warts, 
' Flin. hiBt. nM. L. 30, v. 3. [Add. lo 3n1 ed.] 
' Apuleiui, " Oratio de Magia,'' p. 101. Bip. 
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is one of the commoneBt forms of this practice, and of tldi~ 
Bacon of Yerulam, cuutiouG and empirical though he wti, 
■.ttests the e£cacj from personal experience.' The charm- 
ing a,wa,j of erisypelas in the face bj & spell, ia aootlier 
instance, and so often succeeds, that it ia easy to con- 
vince oneself of its existence. Fever too is often sacce^- 
fuUjr combated by spells, &c &c.'— That, in all this, th» 
real agents are not the meaningless words and ceremoni^ 
but that it ia the will of the operator which acta, ae in 
Animal Magnetism, needa no further explanation afta 
what has been said above. For such as are still unac- 
quainted with charm-cureB, iaBtances may be found in 
Kieser.' — These two facta therefore. Animal M^netism and 
Charm-curing, bear empirical evidence to the possibility of 
magical, as opposed tti physical, influence, which possi- 
bility had been so peremptorily rejected by the past cen- 
tury ; since it refused to reci^nise as possible any other 

' Bacon, " Silia SllvBmm," ^ 997. 

' In the "Timfli" of Jane ihe 12th, 1855, we find, p. 10, ihe fol- 

" A Uorse^cbarmer. 

" On the TOjage to Englojid tbe ship' Simla ' experienced some hraij 
wtAlher in the Bay of Biscay, in wtkidi tbe hi.csea anffered BCTerely, and 
same, including a. charger of General Scarlett, became unmanageable. 
A latiiablo more was bo rery bad, that a pistol was got ready to shoot 
her and to end her misery ; when a Kussian nflicer recommeDded a 
Cossak prisoner to be sent for, as he waa a 'jni^ler ' and eouH, by 
charmB, cure any malady in a horse. He was sent for, and itnmedialelj 
said be could cure it at once. He was closely watcbed, but tbe only 
thing they could obserie him do was to takehis saab offand tie nfaiat 
in it three Beverol timea, However the mare, in a few minutes, gol rai ber 
feet and began lo eat heartily, and rapidly recsjvered." [Add. toSrdf^] 

' Kieaer, " Archiv. fiir den Ihierischen Magneliamns," voL v. heft 3^ 
p. inS; *oLrifi. heft 3,p. 145; vol. ix. heft 2, p. 172; and toL is. heft 
1, p. 1S8; Dr. MoBl's book Ukewisei " IJber Sympalhedsche Miltcl 
iind Snrcn," 1E42, may be used as an introduction to this msiter. (And 

e to 17. [Add. to 3rd ed.]) 
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than plijaical influencea brought about in the way of the 
intelligible nexus of causality. 

It is a fortunate circutnstanee, that the rectification of 
this riew IE our time should have come from medical science ; 
because it eusuree us at the same time against the danger 
of the pendultun of opinion receiying too strong an impulse 
in the contrary direction, and thus carrying ii§ back to 
the superstition of ruder a^es. Besides, as I have eaid. 
Animal Magnetism and Charm-curing only save the reality 
of a part of Magic, which included a good deal more, a 
considerable portion of which m.ust, for the present at 
least, remain under the old sentence of condemnation or be 
left in uncertainty ; whereas another portion will at any 
rate have to be conceived as possible, through its analogy 
to Animal Magnetism. For Animal Magnetism and 
Charm-cures are but salutary influences exercised for cura- 
tive purposes, like those recoxded in the "History of 
Magic" as practised by the ao-ealled (Spanish) Saluda- 
dores,' who nevertheless were also condemned by the 
Church ; whereas Magic was far oftener practised with an 
evil intent. Nevertheleaa, to judge by analogy, it is more 
than probable, that the same inherent force which, by 
acting directly upon another individuality, can exercise a 
salutary influence, will be at lea«t as powerful to exercise 
a prejudicial and pernicious one. If therefore there was 
reality in any part of ancient Magic beyond what may be 
referred to Animal Magnetism and curing by charms, it 
must assuredly have been in that which is called male- 
ficium and fatcinaUo, the very thing that gave rise to 
most of the trials for witchcraft. In Host's book, too, 
already mentioned," a few facts are related which must 
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Delrjo. "Disqu. Mag." L. III. F. 9, q. 4, i. 7— and Bodinus, " Mag. 
oion," iii. 2. 
See nale ', p. 334, especially pp. 40, 41, and Noa. 89, 91, and 
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trndonbtedlj be ascribed to wuAficxitm ,- in Kieser 
we find instaawB of diaeaws whicli h&d been 
especially to dogs, wbo died of them. In Flntaivlt 
find that fatdnaiio was already known to DemocrilQ*, 
who tried to explain it as a fact. Now admitting 
stories to be true, thev give as the ker to the crine «t 
wiiebcnft. the tealoas persecution of which wonld iben- 
fbie not bare been quite without reason. For ereo if in 
most cases it may have been foonded upon qttdt »»^ 
abuse, we are still not authorized to look upon our bite- 
ethers as having been bo utterly benighted, as to peraecste 
with the ntmost rigour and enielty for so many ages an ahe»- 
hitely impossible crime. From this point of view moreoror, 
we can also understand that the common people ahoold 
■till even t« the present day persist in attribnting c^laia 
cases of illness to a maUficiitm, and are not to be dissuaded 
from this conviction. Kow if we are thus induced by du 
progress of the age to modify the extreme view adopted by 
the last centory concerning the absolute nulUtr of this ill- 
famed art — at ajiy rate with respect to some part of it — 
still nowhere is caution more necessary than here, in order 
to fish out from the chaos of fraud, falsehood and abeunlitr 
contained in the writings of Agrippa von NettesheiDi. 
Wierua, Bodlnos, Delrio, Bindsfeldt, Ac. &c., the few 
isolated truths that may lie in them. For, frequent 
though they may be throughout the world, nowhere have 
lies and deceit freer play than where Nature's laws an 
avowedly set aside, nay declared invalid. Here therefon 
we find the wildest fictions, the strangest freaks of the 
imagination worked up into an edifice, lofty as the akies, 
on the narrow foundation of the slight particle of truth tbM« 
may have been in Magic, and in consequence of this, the 

' KieaBT, "Archiv. f. l M." See the accouat of Beode BefMm'i 
iUneaii, riA. ix. lo tdI. xu, 
* Philarcfa, ." SjiBpoiiai^ qusslionis," qu, t. T. G. 
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moat aanguinary atrocitiw perpetrated age after ^e. In 
contemplating such thinga, the psychological reflection on 
the unlimited capability of the human intellect for accept- 
ing the moat incredible absurditiea and the readiness of 
the human heart to set ite seal to them by cruelty, prevails 
over every other. 

Yet the modification nhich has taken place of late in the 
views of Gtennan eavante respecting magic, is not due 
exeluaively to Animal Magnetiam. The deep foundations 
of it had already been laid by the chajige in philosophy 
wrought by Elant, which makes German ciUture differ 
fundamentally from that of the rest of Europe, with 
respect to philosophy as well as to other branches of 
knowledge.— For a man to be able to smile beforehand at 
all occult aympathiea, let alone magical influences, he must 
find the world very, nay completely, intelligible. But this 
is only possible if he looks at it with the utterly superficial 
glance which puts away from it all auspicion that we 
human beings are immersed in a aea of riddles and mys- 
teries and have no exhaustive knowledge or understanding 
either of things or of ourselves in any direct way. Nearly 
all great men have been of the opposite frame of mind 
and therefore, whatever age or nation they belonged to, 
have always betrayed a slight tinge of superstition. If 
our natural mode of knowing were one that handed over 
to us things in themselves immediately and consequently 
gave us the absolutely true relations and connections of 
thinga, we might then, no doubt, be justified in rejecting d 
priori, therefore unconditionally, all prescience of future 
events, all apparitions of absent, of dying, let alone of 

, deceased persona, and all magical inilueuce. But if all 
that we "know is, as Eant teaches, mere phenomenon, the 

. forms and laws of which do not extend to things in them- 
selves, it must be obviously premature to reject all fore- 
knowledge, all apparitions and all magic ; since that 
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rejection is based upon laws, whose a priori cbamcter pn> 
dselj restricts them to pheoomeiia; whereas tbingB 
themselves, to which even our own inner self must beloog^' 
remain untouched by them. But it is quite possible fof' 
these very tUingB in tliemaelvea to have relations with ai 
from which the above-mentioned occurrences may have 
arieen, concerning which accordingly we have to wait for the 
decision i posteriori, and muet not forestall it. Th&t the 
English and French should persist in denying' a priori all' 
such oci'urronoeB, comes at the bottom from the influence^ 
of Locke's philosophy, under which these nations still 
stand as to all essential points, and by which we are taught 
that, after merely subtraeting sensation, we know thingt 
in themselves. According to this view therefore, the 
laws of the material world are held to be ultimate, and 
no other influence than infivxuii phynievs is admitted. 
Conae<juently these nations believe, it ia true, in a phy- 
sical, but not in a metaphysical, aiiience, and there- 
fore reject all other than so-called "Natural Ma>gio: 
a term which contains the same contradictio in adjecto M 
'■ Supernatural Physics," but is nevertheless constantly 
used quite seriously, while the latter was used but oncei 
and then in joke, by Licht«nbei^. On the other hand, the 
common people, with their universal readiness to give 
credit to supernatural influences, express by it in their own 
way the conviction, that all things which we perceive and 
oomprehend are mere phenomena, not things in themseli 
although, with them, conviction is only felt. I quote the 
following paasa^ from Kant's "Gmndlogung zur Meta- 
physik der Sitten," as a proof that this is not saying too 
much : " There ia an observation requiring no great subtlety 
of reflectioQ, which we may on the contrary suppose the most, 
ordinary understanding capable of making, albeit ii 
own way and by an obscure distinction of the faculty of 
judgment, which it calls feehug. It ia this : that all our 
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involuntary representation a (such as those of the senses) 
I give us no further knowledge of objects than as thej affeut 
luH, whereby we are left in ignorance as to what those 
objects may be in themselves ; that, as far as this sort of 
I representation is concerned therefore, we are still only 
able by this means to attain knowledge of phenomena, but 
never of things in ihemeelves, even by dint of the utmost 
clearnesa and the most strenuous attention the under- 
standing is able to give to this point. When once this 
I distinction is made, however, it stands to reason, that the 
existence of something else behind these phenomenii, 
I something which is not phenomenon, i.e. the thing in 
I itself, has still to be admitted atid assumed." ' 

When we read D. Tiedemanu's " History of Magic," ' 
we aje astonished at the persistency with which mankind 
have clung to the thought of Magic in ajl places and at all 
times, notwithstanding frequent failure ; and we come to 
the conclusion, that this thought must, to say the least, be 
deeply rooted in human nature, if not in things in general, 
and cannot be a, mere arbitrary creation of the fancy. Al- 
though Magic is differently defined by the various authors 
who have treated of it, the fundamental thought which 
predominates in all its definitions is nevertheless unmis- 
takeable. For the opinion, that there must he another quite 
different way of producing changes in the world besides 
the regular one through the causal nexus between bodies, 
iind one moreover which is not founded at all upon that 
nexus, has found favour in all a^es and countries. There- 
fore also the means belonging to- this second way appeared 
absurd, when they were viewed in the same light as th'- 
first; since the cause applied was obviously not suited 

' Kanl, "First Prtnoiples of Ethical Melaphysii:," 3rd edition, p. lOS. 

' D. Tiedemann, " DiBputatio da qntaatione, qnte fuerit artum magi 

[n origo," Mub. 17t)T. A prin-eMtij wrilKa for the Goltingen 
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lo the effect intended and a causal neius between them 
was impossilile. But here it was assumed, that apart 
Sroia the outer counectioii. between the pheDomena of 
this world on which the nexiu phyeieiig is founded, then? 
must exist a,nother beddeiS, passing through the Terj 
essenuein itself of all things : a subterranean connection as 
it were, by means of which immediate action ■was posidble 
from one point of the phenomenon on to every other point, 
tlirough a nezus melaphyncug ; 

that accordingly, it must be possible to act upon things 
from inside, instead of from outside, as is usual ; 

that it must be possible for phenomenon to act upon 
phenomenon by meana of that beii^ in itself, which ia one 
and the same in all phenoniena ; 

that, just as we act causally as natura naturata, we 
might probably be able to act also as noluTu natv/rans, and 
momentarily to enable the microcosm to pliiy the part of 
the macrocosm ; 

that, however firm the partition walls of individuation 
and separation might be, they might nevertheless occa- 
sionally permit a communication to take place as it were be- 
hind the scenes, or like a secret game under the table ; and 

that, just as a neutralisation of individual isolation takes 
place in somnnmbulistiG elairooyaTiee, so likewise might a 
neutralisation of the will in the individual be possible. Sach 
a thoi^ht as this cannot have arisen empirically, nor can 
it have been confirmation through experience tfaat has pre- 
served it throughout all ages and in all countries: for i] 
the majority of cases experience must result downright an 
favourably to it. I opine therefore, that the origin of this 
thought, which has universally held its ground with the 
whole of mankind and, in spite of so much conflicting 
experience, in defiance of common sense, has never been 
eradicated, must be sought at great depth : namely in tiie 
■ inward ft.cling of the omnipotence of the will in itself — of ■ 
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that will, which constitutes at once the inner essence of 
Man and of the whole of Nature— and in the assumption 
connected with it that, Bomchow or other, this omnipotence 
might possibly for once make itself felt, even when pro- 
ceeding from the individual. People were unable to in- 
vestigate and distinguish the difference between the capa- 
bihties of the will as thing in its«lf and the same will in its 
individual manifeatiition ; but they assumed without fur- 
ther ado, that under certain circumstances, the will might 
be enabled to break through the barriers of individuation. 
Ter the above-mentioned feeling rebelled obstinately 
I iigMnst the knowledge forced upon it by experience, that 

" IXt Gucb der mir im Baaen wohiii, 

Kann tief mein Innerates erregen, 
Der iiber iJlen meinea Kraneii ihront, 

Gr konn nach Aossced nichts bewegen." 

According to the fundamentaj thought just expounded, we 
find that the physical medium used in aU attempts at 
magic, never was regarded in any other light than in thrt 
of a vehicle for a thing metaphysical ; otherwise it could 
evidently sfcind in no relation whatever t« the effect con- 
templated. These media consisted in cabatistie words, sym- 
bolical actions, traced figures, wax images, &c. &e. We see 
too that, according to the original feeling, what this vehicle 
conveyed, was in the last resort always an act of volition 
that had been connected with it. The very natural induce- 
ment to do this, was the observation,that every moment men 
'became aware of a completely unaccounlable, that is, evi- 
dently metaphysical, agency of the will, in the movements 
of their own bodies. Might not this agency, they thought, 
be extended to other bodies also? To find out a way to 
"annul the isolation in which the will finds itself in each in- 
<lividual, and to extend the immediate sphere of the will's 
iiction beyond the oi^anism of the person willing, was the 
aim of Magic. 
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A great deal waa tieverUielesa still waatiiig ere Hum fiiii< 
(iameDtal thought, from which Magic seems fHx>peslj b> 
b&re ipning, could pass aver at once into distiiict coa- 
scioneneaa and be rec-ognised in abdraelo, and ere Uagie 
■,'ould at once understand itself. Onlr a few thongbtfol 
and learned writers of former ages — as I mean eooa to pKm 
1>T quotations— express the distinct thought, th&t it is in (if 
vriH itself that the magic power lies, and that the strange 
signs and acts t<^ther with the senseless words that 
acf-umpanied them, which passed for the means of exorde- 
ing and the connecting link with demons, are in fact merelj 
Tehicies and means for fixing the wUl, bv which tlie act of 
volition, which is to act magically, ceases to be mere wish 
and becomes deed, or, to use the language of Paraceboa, 
" receives a corpii»" aud the individual will in a seDse dis- 
tinctly proclaims that it is now acting as generaJ will, at 
will in itself. For in every act of Magic — charm-cure or 
whatever else it may be — the outwanl oetioa (the comiect- 
ing link) is exactly what the passes are in magnetieiDgt 
I.e. not what is reaUy essential, but the mere vehicle, 
that by which the will, the only real t^ut, is directed and 
fixed in the material world and enters into reality. As a 
rule therefore, it is indispensable. — From the rest of the 
writers of those times we gather that, in confonuitr with 
that fundamental thought of Magic, their only aim was to 
obtain absolute, arbitrary power over Nature. But they 
were unable to elevate themaeWes to the thought that Uiia 
power must be a direct OEe ; they conceived it. on the con- 
I trary, absolutely as an ittdirect one. For all religiong in 
all countries had placed !Nature under the dominion oE 
I gods aud of demons. !Now, it was the magician's endea- 
I vour to subject these gods and demons to his will, to in- 
I dace, nay, to force them to serve him ; and he attributed 
all that he succeeded in achieving to their agency, just as 
Mesuier attributed the succcHsof hisMagnL'tismtothe mag- 
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netic rods tie held in hia liaods, inatee^ of to hia willwliicli 
was the real ageat. It was in. this seaae that all poly- 
theistic nations tcwk the matter, and even Plotinus,' 
more especially lambliohua, iiDderstood Ma^c : that i* 
I Theurgy, an expresaion which Porphyry was the firat to 
use. That divine aristocracy, Pantbeiam, was favoarable to 
this interpretation, aince it distributed the dominion over 
tlie different forces of Nature among as many gods and 
'lemons — mostly mere personifications of natural forces — 
iind the magician, by persuasion or by force, subjected now 
one, now the other of these diyiuities to his power and 
made them do his bidding. But in a Divine Monarchy, 
where all Nature obeys a single ruler, the thought of con- 
tracting a private alhance with the Almighty, let alone of 
exercising sovereignty over him, would have been too auda- 
Therefore where Judaism, Christianity or Islam 
revailed, the omnipotence of the one God stood in the 
way o£ this Interpretation of Magic : an omnipotence which 
tlie magician could not venture to attack. He had no 
alternative therefore, but to take refuge with the Devil, 
and with this rebellious spirit — perhaps even direct de- 
ll aoendant of Ahriman — ^to whom aome power over Nature 
H:was still attributed, he now entered into a compact, by 
^•^hich he ensured to himself his assistance. This was 
! "necromancy" (the 'black art'). Its antithesis, ' wbitJ:- 
\ Magic,' was opposed to it by the circumstance that, in it, 
the magician did not make friends with the ISevil, but 

I 'rather solicited the permission, not fo say co-operation, 
of the Almighty himaelf, to intercede with the angels ; 
«ftener still, he mvoked devils by pronouncing the rarer 
Hebrew names and titles of the One Qod, such as Adon- Ai, 
iftti. &c.,andcompelledthem to obey bim, without promising 
In 
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them aDytbing in return for their aervieea. in a, bell-com- 
palsioD ' {Holtenzum^). — But all these mere mterprela- 
tiona and outward tiuppitige of the thing were recedved M 
entirely as its esRenue and as objectite processes, tiut 
wiiterB like Bodinus, Delrio, Bindsfeldt, &c., whose know- 
ledge of magic was second-hand and not derived from per- 
gonal experience, all assert the essential characteriBtic of 
Magic to be, that it does not act either through forces of 
Nature or in a natural way, hut through the assistance of 
the Devil. This view way. and long remained, current 
everywhere, locally modified according to the reli^oiu 
which prevailed in difffrent countries. The laws agaiiut 
sorcery and the trials for witchcraft were based upon it; 
likewise, wherever the possibility of Magic was contested, 
the attacks were generally directed against this opinion. 
An objective view, such as this, was an inevitable consv- 
quence of the decided Eealism which prevailed throughout 
ancient and mediteval Europe and which Descartes wa* the 
first to disturb. Till then, Man had not learnt to direct 
the light of speculative thought towards the mysterious 
depths of his own inner self, but, on the contrary, had 
sought everything outside himself. Alwve all the thoi^ht 
of making the will he fouud within him rule over Nature. 
was 80 bold, that people would have heen alarmed by it: 
therefore it was made to nile over fictitious beings, sup- 
posed by the prevailing superstition to have command over 
Nature, in order through them to obtain at least indirect 
mastery over Nature. Every sort of god or demon more- 
over, is always a hypostasip . by which believers of all sects 
and colours bring to theirowi 'vrnprehension the Mel^hyti- 
eal, that which lies behind Nature, that which gives her 
existence and consistence and consequently rules over her. 
Thus, when it is said, that Magic acts by the help of demons, 
' Delrio, " Disq. ■nog.'' L. il ^a. 2, Agrippa a Nelteshejm, •■ !)« 
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the meaning which lies at the l.iottom of thia thought still 
U, that it ie an agency whi^'h is not physically, but Tnetaphj/' 
tically exercised : that it isnot a natural, but a supernatural. 
agency. Now If, in the small amount of fact which apeaka 
io favour of the reaUty of Mugic: that is, in Animal Mag- 
netism and charm-cures, we still do not recognise anything 
hut an immediateactionof the will which here manifests its 
direct power outside, instead of inside, the individual ; if 
moreover, as I am about to show and to substantiate bj' de- 
cisive, unequivocal citations, those who are more deeply 
initiated into ancient Magic, derive all its effects from the 
magician's will alone: this is surely atrong empirical evi- 

j dence in support of my doctrine, that the Metaphysical in 
general, that which alone esists apart from representation. 

■ the thing in itself of the universe — is nothing but what is 
known to us within ourselves as the icill. 

Now, if the direct power which may occasionally be 
exercised over Nature by the will, was conceived by those 
magicians as a merely indirect one, acquired by the help of 
demons, this still could not prevent its efficiency wherever 
and whenever it may have taken place. For, precisely 
because, in things of thia kind, the will a«ts in itself, in 
its primarineas, therefore apart from representation, its 
efficiency cannot be frustrated by erroneous conL-eptions of 
the intellect; on the contrary, the distance here is a wide 
one between theory and practice ; the errors of the former 
do not stand in the way of the latter, nor does a correct 
theory qualify for practice. Mesmer, in the beginning, 
attributed his agency to the magnetic rode he held in his 
hands and later on explained the wonders of Animal 
Ma^etism by a, materialistic theory of a subtle, all- 
permeating fluid ; nevertheless he produced wonderfully 
powerful effects. I once myself knew the proprietor of an 
estate, whose peasants were wont by tradition to have their 
feverish attacks dispelled by a spell of their master's. Now, 
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perhaps more concerning the inner nature of Magic fhau 
any other writer, and does not even hesitate to give a 
minute description of the proceaseH used in it.' — He sajB : ' 
" To be observed concerning wax images : if I bear malice 
in my will agninst anyone, that malice must be carried out 
by some medium or Eorpug. Thus it is poaaible for my 
spirit to stab or wound another person without help from 
my body in using a sword, merely by my fervent desire. 
Therefore it is also possible for me to convey my opponent's 
spirit into the image by my will and then to deform 
or paralyze it at pleasure. — Tou must know, that the 
influence of the iviU is a great point in medicine. For if a 
man hate another and begrudge him anything good, it is 
jwssible that if he curse him, that curse may take effect. — 
This occurs also with animals and more easily than with 
men ; for the spirit of man has tar greater power of resis- 
tance than that of animals." 

And p. 375 : " It follows from this, that one image has 
magic power over [mother, not by virtue of the characters 
or anything of that kind impressed on the vii^n wax ; 
but the imagination overcomes its own constellation, so as 
to become a means for fulfilling the will of its heaven, i.e, 
of its man." 

p. 334; "All the imagining of man comes from his 
heart. The heart is the sun of the microcosm. And all 
the imagining of man passes from the small sun of the 
microcosm into the sun of the great Universe, into the heart 
of the macrocosm. Thus the iouiginatio of the microcosm 
I is a seed which becomes material," ^c. 

atfpte ardniirr dfsidcrel it coriitHdinatiter inlendat, atqve veftemaUer cot^ 
sidt^el M poiee nocere, son at diibium jnin aatura obedieC cogiiationilmt 
aniMiKr (Sc* Kiigpri Bacon, "Opns Mejun," l/iiidinj, 1733, p. 352.) 

' Tlieopln'tilui I'unoelhits, Slmsaburg eHition in iwo follu tub., vuL i. 
pp 91,353,(!f lATj.Biidp. 789} vul. )L pp. 363, lOG. 

" Vol. i. p. 19. 
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p. 364: "It suffices for jou to knoir what ligoroni 
imagination does, which ia the beginning of all n 

p. 789; "Even my thought therefore ia a looking tit 
ni»rk. Now I maet not turn mj eje with mv bands i 
this or that direction ; but mj iniagiiiiitio& turns it U I 
wish. And this is tilso to be understood of walking: I 
desire, I propose to myself, therefore my body moves, aaJ 
the firmer my thoughts, the more sure it is tha,t X shall rs 
ThuH imaginalio alone is an impulse for ray running." 

p. 837 -, ■' Imaginatio used i^uinat me may be ei 
ployed with such rigour, that I may be killed by tin 
imaginatio of another person." 

Vol. ii. p. 274 ; " Imagination comea from longing 
and desire; envy, hatred, proceed from longing, for tber 
do not arise unless you long for them. Aa soon ai 
wish, the act of the imagination follows. This lon(^ 
ing must be quick, ardent, lively, aa that of a pregnant 
woman, &c, Ac— A general curse is commonly Terifiei 
Why? It comes from the heart, and the seed liea and it 
born in that coming from the heart. Thus parents' cunei 
also come from the heart. The curse of the poor is likfr 
wise imaginatio. The prisoner's curse, also mere in 

no^, comes from the heart Thus too, when onK 

man wishes to stab or paralyze, &c., another by meai: 
his iviaginalio, he must first attract the thing and instrQ' 
ment to himself and then he can impress it (with hit 
wish) : for whatever enters into it, may also go out of it 
again by the medium of thought as well as by that of tba 

hands In such imiLgining, women outdo men . . , 

for they are more ardent in revenge." 

p. 298; " Magica is a great occult wisdom; just t 

Eeaaon is a great, open folly No armour avtuli 

gainst sorcery, for it wounds the inner man, the vital 
spirit .... Some magicians make an image in the shap« 
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of a, man tliey intend [to harm], knock a nail into the sole 
of ttB foot, and the man is inTisihlj struck with lamenesB, 
until the najl ia removed." 

p. SO? : " We ought to know, that we may convey the 
spirit of any man into an image, solely by faith and by oiir 
strong imagination. — No incantation is needed, and the 
ceremonies, drawing of circles, fumigations, seals, &c. Sui. 
are mere humbug to mislead. — Homuneuli and images are 
made, &c. &c , ... by which all the opterationa, powers 

and will of man are carried out The human heart 

is indeed so great a thing, that no one cau express it : as 
Ood is eternal and imperishable, so also is the heart of 
man. I£ we men thoroughly recognised our heart, nothing 
would be impossible for us on earth Perfect imagina- 
tion, coming from the stars (aetrit) ariaea from the heart." 

p. 513 : " Imaginatio is confirmed and rendered perfect 
by the belief that it really takes plaue : for every doubt 
injures the effect. Faith must confirm the imagination, 

for faith decides the will But just the fact that 

man does not always perfectly imagine, perfectly fceliere, 
causes acts to be called uncertain, which neTertheless may 
certainly and quite well exist." A passage from Campa- 
nella'a book, " De senau rerum et magia," may serve to 
elucidate this last sentence. E^eiunt alii ne homo poati 
fiituere, ei tantwrn eredat : non enim, potest faeere quod rton 
credit pos»e facere (1, iv. c. 18). 

Agrippa von Nettesheim ' speaks in the same sense. 
" Now minus subjidtur corpus alieao waimo, quam alitmo 
eorpori;" and;' " Quidquiddietai animus forfisBimeodientis 
kabet efficaeiam noeendi et destruendt; similiter m ceteris, 
qua affectat aniwus fortissimo desiderio. Omnia enim quoe 
tunc agU et dielat ex chaTacterSme, Jigurie, verbis, gesfilms 
et ejugmodi, omnia sunt adjuva-ntia appiUUivm anima el 
icquirwnt mirabiles quaedam virtutes, turn ab am.ima labo- 

' "neo«cn!upliito8aphiB,"lib. I, «. 66. ' /Wi. c, 67. 
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rautu in Ula hora, qvando iptvm appetitutt cfumuS 
maxime invadit, iu/m ab injluxu ccelesit oMimKm tut 
Uditer mweTUe.'" — " Inest hominvim animia virtua quadM 
imnivtandi el ligandi res et Aomines ad id quod demder^ 
et omnes ret ohedivnt iUi, quando fertur in magnum $3x» 
tnm aUcujus pastionis, vd virtutit, in tantum, ui supei^ 
eat, fuot lifjttt, Badix eju^nwdi tigationis ipsa eat a^tdvi 
animae vekemera it ^erminata." 

And likewise Jul. Cks, Vanninus, "De adniir. natnw 
arcan." L. jt, dial, 5, § 435 r " Vehementem 
iioTtem, cvi tpiritus et tanguii ohedxunt, rem mente etmeep- 
tarn reatiter efficere, non iiotiim intra, led et extra." ' 

Jnat ao Job. Bapt. Van Helroont, who takes great 
paioB to explain away as much as possible of the Devil'* 
influence, in order to attribute it to the will. I quote » 
few pasaages from the volaminous collection of his worta 
Oriiit Medieime : 

Eeeepta injeeta. §12. Quum hostit natut-ce (dudtohi) 

' " De ocenlta philosophiB," lib. 1, en. fifi. 6T et AH. 

' Ibid.ji.MO! Addunt Aiiicenaa didum : " Ad validani alicujut im^i- 
Hii'iu'iemcadie camdus," Ibid, p, 478, speaking uf chiimis: /anBinaiieiu 
guii cttm mnliere eofot, he aajs : Squidan in Germania eomplitrei alii- 
euiva sum vtdifari cognomento Xfcrrmuaitiitiu, qui tHgaine coafeui satit, 
It jirmt mlu credere, meraa fahvlat ene opoiitMe), qiiig de dantioaSm 
valgo oirow^ematuT, aliqvid tamen ipsos operari, ml vi herhatmrn eon- 
momndo pianiasiani, vel oi rmaginalioHi* et fidei vebimatli»9m», gnoM 
ijHorum nuffocittimie cottfictia excantalioniiMS adhibent ignara mtMera, 
gjcibuii pereaadent, reciiatii magna eum devoiione aligu^iM pneuUi, 
Uatim ^fficifasciniim, quare nrcdnia ea iHlimo cordU effundiaU exeoKl^ 
tioitei. atque Ha, non m eerborwm, neque caracterum, ni ipea aistintaal, mi 
tpirilibu* * ), /ateini inferendi peraipidu exivfiatu proximal effiucimuil. 
Hinefit, uf ipn NenTomaniici, in causa propria, vel aliaia, ti folimi 
opsrarii, niiil unguam miT(diile praatUerint ; earenlaiimjide, qua 
eperaitir. [Add. to Srd ed.] 




T hw added to npirili^iiia in piirenllii'nis {nc. vilalitnu it 
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Mim applicatiofiem, complere ex ee neqweal, euecitat idea-m 
't deeiderii et odii in toga, ut, mutualig istU mentalibim 
et Hberig mediii, iraneferat suiian neUe per gw>d qnodque 
a^cere inlendit).^ Quorgwm imprimie etiam execraiioTus, 
cum idea deeiderii et terrorit, oilioaiegimig sieis scrofit pree- 
scribi^,— § 13. Quippe detiderium ittud, vi egl poisio imaffi- 
nantis, ita guogna ereai idea^n, non qitidem hianem, aed etce- 
cativam atque iitcantamenti motivam. — § 19. prout jajH, 
demoTutravi, quod vis inernitamejiMpoUsmnapeudeat ab idea 
natvrali mg<e, 

Deinjectit materialibui. §15, Saga, per ens naiu- 
rale, inuiginatiBe format ideam Uberam, natwalem et nocuam. 
. , . 8ag<B operantwr viriute naturali. . . . Ho^no etiav: 
dimiftit mediitm aUitd execuHimm, emanativum et manda- 
tiw/madineoaitamd-um homitiem; quod mediimi est Idea fortis 
desiderii. Est nempe de»iderio inaeparahile ferri eirea optata. 

De sympatheticis mediig. ^^. IdeoBscilieetdesiderii. 
per modum infiueniiaram eodettiuim, jaciuntur inproprium 
ol^ectum, vtcwnque localiier remotwrn. Dirigwniur nempe a 
desiderio olg'eciwm s&i specificante. 

De magnetica valnerum curatione, § 76. IgUur 
in sangwine est qiueda/m potestaa ezatatiea, qute, si quando 
a/rdenti deeiderio exciia fuerit, etiaw, ad ahseris aliquod ob- 
jeeinm, exterioris hominis spiritu deducenda sit : ea awlem 
potestas in exteriori homine latei, vehtt in potenHa ; nee 
dudtvr ad actum,, nisi excUetur, acMusa tmaginaiionefeTventi 
desiderio, vel arte iUiqua pari. — § 98. Anima, prorswm 
epiritits, nequaqvam poesei spiritum vitalem (eorporeum eqjii- 
dem), Tnulto minus camem et ossa movere aut concUare, nisi 
vis aU qucspiam naturaUs, ma^giea tamen et tpiritualis, ea 
aniiaa in spiritum et corpus descenderet. Gedo, quo paeto 
mtbediret spiritus eorporeusjussui a-ni^niM, nisi jussus spiritual, 

"— FaqBt. 

[Add. tuSrdril,] 
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el deineept eorpui novcndo /oret f At ertemplo contra b 
magieam, tnotrinem objieieg, isliim esse intra i 
suumtfue hotpUiuiii naturale, idcirco hane etn r. 
miM, tantum erii nom%ni» detorgio et dbutug, e 
et tvperetUioga magi^a non ex anima b 

eadem kiee nil quidqvam vaUat, easlra corpus mttm moMniiH 
atterare ani eiere. Be»pondeo, mm ei magicam Ulam Hdh- 1 
fufem animm, qtta extra ee ctgat, virtvte imaginis Dei, laltn I 
jam obgcurimt in homine, velul obdorvtire {post prcevariea- 1 
liitneni), exeUaiionisque indigwm : qti^ eadem, utut si 
lenta, ae velut ebria, alioqui sit in nobis guotidie .- nffieii I 
tamen ad rAeunda mvnia tn corpore suo : dormil iiagfu I 
seientia etpoteslas magica, el eolo nviu aetrix in htrntme.— 
§ 102. StUan Uaque vim, magicam Aanc exeilat (aeons dor- I 
tniemjem et tcientia eateriorii hominis impeditam) j 
inonc^HU, et inBervU eadem illia, ensis vice in mantt potenii*. ^ 
id est sagas. Nee ahudprorevs Satan ad homicidiiim o^erf, ' 
jineter exeiiaiionem dietm poiEstatia lomnolenUB. — § 106. I 
Saga in Btabulo abeente oceidii eqwwm : virtue gutedam n 
ralia a vpirilu sagce, et non a Satana, derivalur, guce opprvmei 1 
vel d^angulet spiriiwm vUal&n egui. — § 139. Bpiritus » 
•mjogneiienii paironot, non qui ese etelc demittUTitttr, muUoqw 
minui de vn/emaUbwi eermo est; ted de iis, guifiunt in iptn 
homine, eieut ex silice ig^iis : ex voluntate luMninia nemjif 
oiiguantilbtm, spiritus vitalis influentis destimiiw, el id 
ip»Kin aesumit idealem entiialem, ianqjiam formam ad 
complementum. Qua naeta perfectione, tpiritus mediam 
toriem inter corpora et non corpora assumit. MittitiiT 
autem eo, quo voluntas ipsum dirigit ; idealis igitur entHai 
. . . nnUis stringittir lacoram, temporum aut dxmm- i 
tumum imperiis, ea nee d(emon etl, nee ejus nlhis effeetvs; 
»ed spirO/ualis qucedam est actio illiua, nobis j 
ralis et vemacvia. — § 168. Ingens mgeler 
haetenus distuli, ostendere videlicet, ad i 
titam esse energiam, gua, goto nutv et phantasia a 
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! extra te et imprimere virliilem, aUguam, injluenliam 
mdeimoepa ^ersRveranlem, et ageniem in ol^ectum longissime 
abgerts. 

F. Fomponatius also says : Sic contigii, talee esse homines, 
yut habeant eju»modi vires inpotentia, etper mm, imaginati- 
vam et detiderativam cv/m aetu operantvr, talie virtue exit 
ad aetwm, et officii ganguinem, et apirit-wm, qute per evapora- 
flonem pelunt ad extra etprodiicunt talet effeelus.' 

Jitne Leads, an English mystic vifiionary of Cromwell'a 
time and pupil of Pordage, has given ue some Tery curious 
diacIciHwrea of this kiud. She is led to Magic in a verj 
singular ■way. For, as the doctrine of their becoming one 
nith the God of their religion is a fundamental cha- 
racteristic of all Mystics, so ie it ■with Jaue Leade also. 
Now, with her however, the human will has its share in the 
omnipotence of the Divine will as a consequence of the 
two having become one, and accordingly acquires magic 
power. What other magicians therefore believe to be due 
to a compact with the Devil, she attributes to her becom- 
ing one with her God. Her Magic is therefore in the 
highest sense ' white Magic' Besides, this alters nothing 
as to the practice and results. She ia reserved and mys- 
terious, as people had to be in those times; still it ia 
eaay to see that the thing ia not a mere theoretical corol- 
lary, but that it has sprung from knowledge and espe- 
rience obtained in another way. 

It is in her " Eevelation of Revelations " ' that we find 
the chief passage ; but the following one, which is rather 
an abridgment than a literal quotation and is contained 
in Korat's " Zauberbibliothek," ' comes from the same 
book : " Magic power enables ite possesBor to rule over 

' De incwitBtionihag. OperaBaail, 1567, p. 44, 
* German translation, Amsterdam, 1695, pp. Vi6 to 151, eapccmJtj 
the pages headed " the power of calm will." 

» Horst," Zauberbibliothek "(LibrBrj-ufMngic), vol. i. p. 3-25. 
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and to renew the crefLtion — i.e. the animal, vej^etable a 
mineral kingdoma — so that, were many to co-operate in i 
magical power, Nuture miglit be created anew as a jiaradi 
. . . How is tills magic power to be acquired ? Sy 
cence through faith : that is, by our will harmonizing 
the divine w-iU." For faith subjects the world to us, inoBmuch 
as our own wiU, when it is in harmony with the diTina 
wiU, resulta, as St. Paul tells us, in making everything 
submit to and obey us." Thus far Horst. — ^p. 131 of the 
" Revelation, &c.," Jane Leade shows that it was by the 
fiiree of his will that Christ worked miracles, as, for in- 
stance, when he- said to the leper : " I mil ; be thou 
clean." Sometimes however he left it to the will of thosB 
who, he saw, beheved in him. saying to them ; ■' ' What 
viiM ye that I shall do unto you?' in which cases no 
less was done for then* than they had desired in their 
will that the Lord should do. These words of our 
Saviour's are well deaerving of notice, since the highest 
Magia ling in the will, so far aa it is in union with the will 
of the Almighty: when these two wheels fit into each 
other, becoming in a sense one, they are, &o."^Again, 
p. 132, she says ; " For what could resist that which ia 
united with the will of God? The power of such a will is 
so great, that it always achieves its end. It is no naked 
Kill deprived of its clothing, or power ; on the contrary, it 
brings with it an irresistible omnipotence, which enables it 
to uproot, to plant, to put to death and to bring to life, to 
bind and to loose, to heal and to injure, which power will 
be collected and concentrated in its entirety in the royal, 
free-born wlLL Of this power we shall attain knowledge, 
wh^ we shall have been made one with the Holy Ghost, 
or when we shall be united in one spirit and being, "- 
-Again, p. 133 ; " We must quench or drown altogether tl 
many multifarious wills which arise out of the mixedj 
; of souls, and they must lose 1])euiselvea 
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abysmal depth from wliitli there will then arise and pre- 
sent itself the virgin icitl, which was never the slave of 
anything belonging' to degenerate man ; on the contrary, 
it stands in connection with the Almighty Power, quite free 
and pure, and will infallilily produce fruits and results 
quite similar to those of the divine will , . . wherefrom 
the burning oil of the Holy Ghost flows up in Magic, as it 
emits its fiery sparks." 

Jacob Bohme too ' speaks of Magic precisely in the sense 
here described. Among other things he says: "Magic ia 
the mother of the essence of all beings : for it creates itself 

and is understood in desire True Magic ia not a 

being, but the degiring §pirit of the being. — In fine: Magii- 
is action in the vnlVs gpirit." 

In corroboration, or at any rate in explanation, of the 
above view of the will aa the real agent in magic, a curious 
iind interesting ajieudote, related by Campauella, from 
Avicenna, may here find its place,' " Midieres qwsdam 
eondixenmt, ut went tmimi gratia in viridariuin: Una 
earum non ivit. Oeierm coUtideiitee arangium aecepenmt 
et perforabant eum sHlis acutis, dicenttg : ita perforamKS 
mvlierew. talem, qiUB ndbiseum venire deireciavit, et, pro- 
jeelo aroMgio intra foniem, oMeruni. Fostmodum imdierem. 
ilUm, d'Olentem invenerant, quod ee tranajlgi quaei cla/oit 
oeuiiB sentiret, ah ea hora, qua arangivm eetens jierforarunt : 
et crwciata est valde donee aratigii clavoa extra/xenmt impre- 
cantea bona et mhifem." 

Krusenstern ' gives a very curious and minute descrip- 

' J. BoUme, " Eikliii-ung von sechs Punhlen," under Pnnkl *. 

' Cttmpanelln, " De eensu reram et magia," 1. iv. o. 18. 

■ Krasenstern's words are : " A □ni'vorssl belief in witchraoft, which 
is held to be verj important by a.11 iiilBnderB,seeniBtome[o be caunrated 
with tbeir religion ; for Ihey cssert that the priests aloae posaess magic 
pnwer, although some of the com mon people slao, itinsnid, prnfesa to have 
■L-^, prab.iblj in order to make tliemsi'lves ftiarLnl, luid lu exact pvu- 
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tion of Duleficent sorcerr as practised, it is said enccev- 
fullj, by the priests of the sava^ tribes on the island of 
Nuka)uT&, the procedure in trhich is eiactlj similar to Hut. 
of onr cures by charms. — This fat-t ie espieciallv remark- 
able on account of the iJentitv of the thing, notwithstand- 
ing the distance from all European tradition. With it 
ought to be compared Bende Bendeea's account of a head- 
ach"' he caused in another person by sorcery, through thi; 
medium of some of that person's hair which had been cnl 
(iff. He conclades with the following words : "As far s£ 
I can learn, what is called witchcraft consists simply in 
preparing and applying noiious magnetic charms com- 
bined with a maUJieent influence of the will : this ia the 
detestable le^^e with Satan." ' 

The agreement of all these writers, not only amon^ 
themselTes, but with the convictions to which Animal 
Magnetism has led in latte^r years, and finally even wilh 
what might be concluded from my spociUative doctrine on 
this point, is aurely a most remartable phenomenon. This 

Knia. This sorMTj", vhich they rail Xoiin.eonsirsm infiirting a liii^< 
ingde&tli apou Ihoae to wbcHD Ihe; bear a gTiiilge,lwenlyda^ being bri«- 
eTerfixedaslhetermforthis. Tbejgotuworkufollairs. tVliaeTerwutaes 
to pncliw Teienge by means of vtmeij, teeks u> procure eiLher saliva 
or nrlne or excremenu of liis eneiu; in tome waj or other. Tbear 1m 
mixea wilh a powder, laja the compound in a bag •hirh it woien in a 
special manner, and buries ik Tfae lacai important secret is in the an 
of wearing tbe bog in tbe right waj and of preparing the pander. A* 
eooD as it is buried, the effecls show ibemselrej in tbe persoa who is tbe 
object of this wiluhcraft. He sickens, becomea daily weaker, tooM at 
W all his Blrenj^h, and in twenlj days is sure to die. If, on the olber 
band, he attempts lo divert his enemj'a reiengu from himself hjtiSfennZ 
up a pig. or making some other lalaahle present in onler to sare hit 
life, he maj yet be sared, even od the nineteenth day, and no aooner ii 
tbe bag nDburind, (ban the attacks of iI1ne<3ceaiie. Hf reeovera gmdually, 
and after a few days is qnite restored to health." — *' Reiae mn ^ 
WelL" Ed. in l3mQ, 1812, Part i., p. MS tt uq. [Add. to 3i4 ed.] 
■ Kieoer, "Archiv fur thierischen Magnetism na," foI. ii. a. i in tl 
note,pp 1:28-133. 
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much is at auj rate certain, that at the bottom of all the 
esperimenta, succeBsfal or unauooessful, which have ever 
been made in Magic, there lies an anticipation of mj ]lleta- 
phvaic. For in them ia expresaeil the consciousneBB, that 
the causa! law only connects phenomena, while the inner 
nature of things remains independent of it ; and also, 
that if any direct influence on Nature be possible from 
within, it Ciia only take place through the viiU itself. But 
even if Miigic were to be ranted as practical Metaphysic, 
according to Bacon's classification, it is certain that nu 
other theoretical Metaphysic would etajid in the right 
relation to it but mine, by which the world ie resolved into 
Will and Representation. 

The zealouB cruelty with which Ma^c has always been 
persecuted by the Church and to which the papal maUeus 
maleficarum bears terrible evidence, aeeme not to have for 
its sole basis the criminal purposes often associated with 
the practice of Magic or the part assumed to be played 
by the Devil, but rather to proceed partly from a vague 
foreboding and fear lest Magic should trace back its 
original power to its true source ; whereas the Church has 
assigned to it a place outside Nature.' The detestation 
shown by the cautious clergy of England towards Animal 
Magnetism ^ tends to confirm this supposition, and also 
the active zeal vrith which they oppose table-turning, 
which at any rate is harmless, yet which, for the same 

' They scent something of the 

" Nod habitat, non tartara wd nee sidera cielit 

Spiritas in nobis qui yiget, ilia faeit." 

(Not in the heavens it Myea, nor yet in hell ; 

Tbe spirit that dnts it all, doth in us dwelt) 
Compare Johann Beaumont, " Ilistoriscb-Fhj'aiologiBch-uiid llieolo- 
gischer Tractac VOD Geialem, Ersuhoinungen, Uexere;en und andern 
Zauber-Handcln, Halle im Magduburgisohen, 1721," p. 381. [A.IrL lo 
:Jrd ed.] 

' Compare Farwga, vol. i. p. 257 (and ed. vol. i. p. 2B6). 
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reason, has Leen yiolently assailed bj the anathemas of the 
French, and eyen of the German, clergy.^ 

^ On the 4th of August, 1856, the Roman Inquisition issued a circular 
to all the bishops, in which it called upon them in the name of the 
Church to use their utmost influence against the practice of Animal 
Magnetism, The reasons for this are given with striking want of luciditj 
and great vsgneness, and even here and there are not unmixed with 
falsehood ; and it is easy to see that the Church is reluctant to own the 
real reason. This circular is published in the <* Turin Jouniar* of 
llecember, 1856, and again in the French « Univers,"and reprinted firom 
this In the ''Journal dcs D^bats "of January 3rd, 1857. [iVdd. to 3rd ed.] 




NOTHING perhaps points more directly to a liigli 
degree of civilization in Cljina than the almost in- 
credible density of its population, now rated, according 
to GiitzlafE, at 367 millionB of inhabitants.' For whether 
■we compare countries or ages, we find on the whole that 
civilization keeps pace with population. 

The pertinacious zeal with which the Jesuit niissionaries 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries strove to in- 
culcate their own relatively new doctrines into the minds 
of thia very ancient nation, and their futile endeavours to 

.cover early traces of their own faith in that country, 
' left them no time for a profound study of the belief which 
prevails there. Therefore Europe has only lately obtained 

ne alight knowledge of the religious state of the Chinese. 

e now know, that is to say, that in China there exists 
first of all a worship of Nature, which is universally 
professed, and dates from the earliest times, even, it 
is alleged, from before the discovery of fire, wherefore 

' .VcL'ordiDg to a, Chinese olticl]Ll lieport on the censiu, prioted in 
kin, and found by the English in the Chinese Governor's palace on 

entering Canton, China had 390 millions of inhabitants in 1852, and 

allowing for a, conslant iniTease, may now have 400 milliuns. (" Moni- 

tBiirdelBFlotte,"endofMBy, 1857.) 

Tbe liepiirla of the Euasian Clerical Mi&aion in Fekin gicc the returns 

of 1842as4H,6S7,0O0. 

Atcarding lo the tables published by the Russian Embassy at Pekin, 

the population, in 1849, amounted to 415 millioDS. (" Poit-Zeitiing," 

J808.) [Add. loSrded.] 
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animalB were sacrificed raw. The sacrifices offend up 
publicly flt certain aea^ous or after great events by the 
Chinese Emperor and the chief dignitaries of the Empire, 
belong to thia worship. These sacrifices are dedicated 
first and foremost to the bine sky and to the earth — to the 
blue sby in the winter solstice, to the earth in the summer 
solstice — and, after these, to every possible power of Nature; 
the sea, mountains, rivers, winds, thunder, rain, fire, Ac, 
&C. A genius presides over ea^h of these, and each genius 
has several t«mples. On the other hand, each genius pre- 
siding over every single province, town, village, or street, 
nay over family funerals and even sometimes over a mer- 
chant's warehouse, has also temples; only, in the two 
last cases they are destined eiclusively for private wor- 
ship. But pubhc worship is besides offered up to former 
illustrious Emperors, founders of dynasties and to heroes, 
i.e. to all such as have benefited (Chinese) mankind by 
word or deed. Even these have their temples : Confucius 
alone having no leas than 1,650 dedicated to him. This 
therefore accounts for the great number of small t<?mplea 
found thron^hout the Empire. With this hero-worship 
too. is associated the private worship offered up by every 
respectable family on the tombs of their ancestors.- — Now 
besides this worship of Nature and of heroes, which is 
universal, there are three other prevaihng religious doc- 
trines in China, more with a dogmatical intent. First 
among these is the doctrine of Taossee, founded by La«itse, 
an older contemporary of Confucius. This is the doctrine 
of Keason, as the inner order of the "Universe or inherent 
principle of all things, of the great One. the sublime 
Grable-Beam (Taiti) which supports all the Rafters, yet is 
above them (properly the alt-pervading Soul of the World) 
and of Tao, i.e. the Way, niimely to salvation : that is, to 
redemption from the world and its m.iBery. We have an 
exposition of this doctrine taJcen from the fountain-head in 
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Stanislas JuIien'B translation (1842)of Laotee's Taoteking, 
in which we find that the Tao -doc trine completely harmonizes 
with Buddhism both in meaning and ia spirit. Tiiis sect 
however seema to have fallen verv much into the background, 
and its t«achers to be now looked down upon. — Secondly, we 
find the wisdom of Confucius, which hoa special attractions 
for Chinese aavanU and statesmen. Judging from trans- 
lations, it ia a ranibling:, commonplace, predom.iiiantly 
political, moral philosophy, without any metaphysical 
support, which has something peculiarly insipid and tire- 
some about it.^Finallj, there esista for the bulk of the 
nation Buddha's sublime doctrine full of love. The name, 
or rather title, of Buddha in China is Fo or Fhu, whilst in 
Tartary the "Victoriously-Perfect" is more frequently 
called by his family-name, SAofcia-JfMni, and also 5ttrAAam- 
Bakf^i; in Birma and Ceylon, he is generally called 
Golataa or Tagdtata, but his original name was Prini'e 
Siddkarta.' This religion which, on account of its intrinsic 
For the benefit of those who wish to acquire a fuller knowledge ol 
dhism, 1 here note down those works bolongliig to ita litemlure, anil 
ten in European languages, whieh I can renllj recomniBnil, Tor I 
possess ihem and know them well ; the omisBion of a tev others, for 
instance of Hodgson's and A. liimusnt's boohs, is iatentional. 

I. " Dsanj>lnn, or the Ssge nnd the Foul," in Tibetan and German, 
bj I.J. Schmidt, Felersbui^. 1B13, 2 vols, in 4to,contninsin the prefai'e 
la vol. i. (i.e. the Tibetan rolume), from pp. \s.xi u> xxxriii, ■ ver; brief, 
but excellent, sketch of the whole doctrine, admirablf calculated fbr a. 
flrit introduction to the knowledge of it : the whole book even, as a part 
of the Kandshur (canonical books), maj he recommeniled. — 2, In the 
Memoranda of the Academy of St. Petersburg are to be found several 
lectures bj the same excellent author (I. J. Schmidt), which were 
delivered in German in that Academy in 1B29'I832. As the/ are of 
very great value for the knowledge of this religion, it is to be hoped 
tbat the; will be collected and published all together in Germany. 
— 3. By the same writer : " Forsuhungen iiber die Tibeier and 
Mungolen." Ffletsb. 1S29, in 4to. (luveiitigBtions concerning the 
Tibetans and Mongols). — 4, B/the same writer; " tTber dieTervrandt- 
sihaft der gnosliach-theoaopbischen Lchrcn mil dcm Buddhaistnus," 
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excellence and truth, as well as of the great number of 
foUowerB, may be coasidered aa ranking higlieat amciog 
religions on earth, preraUs throughout the greater part 
Asia, and according to the hi.teBt iuTestigator, Speni 

le^tB. (Ud tbe relation between the Gnoetiu-Theusophic Socti 
Buddhism.)— 5. By ibe eame , " Geschichte der Oat-Mongolen/Peienb. 
l!S39. in 410. (Hiator/uf the Eastern M<in^)s.) [This is very insimctln, 
e9p«;iul]y the explunationa und appendix, ttbich give long pxtracta ~ 
writings on Religion, in whiiJi many paasages clearly show the 
meaning and brealbe tbe gonaine apiriCor BuHilhisoi. — Add. to Srded.] 
— 6. 'I'wotrealbeE by Seliiel'ner in Oerman, in the " Melanges Asiutiqiies 
tir^dii Bulletin HiHuirico-fhilol. de I'AiaH. d. St. Pdlersbnrg," Tome 1, 
18^1, ~7. ''Samuel Turner's Journey lu the Cuurl or the Teshon- 
LuniB " (at the end), 1801.— 8. Boi:bingGr, " L« Vie asc^tiijue obex l« 
Induua et les Bouddhistes," Straabimrg, 1B31. — 9, In the Tth toI, of 
tbe " Jimmal Aitiatique," 1625, an extremely beantiral biography of 
Buddha by Deabauterayes.— 10. Bournojr, " Inlrod. i I'Hist. d. Baud- 
dhiiiiDO," viil, i. in 4lo, IS^4,— tl. " ii^ya Tsber ilolpa," truditic dn 
TibJtain, par Foneaux, 1848, in 4to. Thia is tbe " Lnlits Tistam." i.», 
life of Buddha, the goapol of the Buddhists.— 12. "FcwKuue Ki, relation 
desroyaumoa Bniiddhi^ues," traduit diiChinois par Abel K^musst, 1836, 

a. — 13. *' Descriptian da Tubet," traduit du Chinois en Russe ptr 
Bllchoarin, el du KusseenFranfaiH par Klaproth, 1831. — 14. Klaprolh, 
■' Fragments Bouddbiques," printed Bepaialoly from the " Noureea 
Jaumal Asiatique," Mars, 1S31. — 15. Spiegpl,"De ofiiciis BBcenhitum 
Buddhiciii'iim," Palic«eC Latino, 1B4I. — 16. The same antbur'a "Aiteodota 
Palica," 1845 — [IT. " DhHmmapadam," palioe edidet et latins vertil 
I'aoHbiill, Hovnle, 1655. — Add. to Srd ed.] — IB. Aiiatio lleaearcliei, 

yL Buchanan, "On the Religion of the Burmaa," and voU xx. 
(Calcutta, 1839), Part 2, contains three iiiip..rlant articles by Caoma 
lidroai, including Anaiynea of the Books of the Kandshur. — 19. 
Sangermano, "The Burmese Empire," Home, 1833.— 20. Tumonr, 
"The Mabawanzii," Ceylon, 1831!, —31. Uphnm, <' llie Mahavand, 
IJaja Katnaeari et RaJavaM," 3 vok 1833.— 22. efusd. "Doctrine of' 
Buddhinm," 18jB, fol.— 23. Spence Hardy, "EaBtern Monacbian,'^ 
1850.-24, ij;'itw2. " Manual o( Buddbiiim," 1853. The two laat books, 
written after a twenty years' ttixy in Ceylon and Trom oral inFomuitioii 
supplied by the priests ilicre, have given me a deeper insight into the 
essence of the Buddhist dogma than any other wnrk. They dsserro tu 
lie translated into German, but nilhout abrirlgement, for utberwjsa the 
best pnrt might be left out.— [^G. C. F. Kiippeu, " Die Religion des 



Hardy, Diimbera 369 millionB of believers : that is, far 
more than any other. — Theae three religions, the most 
widely diffused of which, Buddhism, subsiata without ajiy 
protection whatever from the State, by ita own power 
alone — a circumstance which speaks grently in ita favour — 
ai-e far from being hoatile to one another, and esiat quietly 
side by aide, nay, harmonize even to a certain extent, 
perhaps by reciprocal influence, ao that the sentence : 
" The three doctrines are only one ", has become proverbial. 
The Emperor, as auch, professes all three ; still many of 
the Emperors, even up to the moat recent times, have been 
especially devoted to Buddhism. This is shown by their 
profound respect for the Dalai-Lama, nay, even for the 
Teshoo-Lama, to whom they unhesitatingly yield prece- 
dence. — These three religions are neither monotheistic nor 
polytheistic, nor are they even pantheistic — Buddhism, at 
t any rate, is not ; since Buddha did not look upon a world 
sunk in sin and safiering, whose tenanta, all subject to 
death, only subsist for a short time by devouring each 
other, as a manifestation of Grod. Moreover the word 
Pantheism, properly apeaking, contains a contradiction ; for 
it denotes a self -destroying conception, and haa therefore 
never been ujiderstood otherwise than as a polite term of 
eipression by those who know what seriousness means. 
It accordingly never entered into the heads of the clever, 
iicute philosophers of the eighteenth century, not to take 
Spinoza for an Atheist, on account of his having called the 
world Dens; on the contrary, this discovery was reserved for 
the sham philosophers of our own times, who know nothing 

Buddha," ISST, a complete cmnpendium of Buddhism, cnmpiled Dot onlj 
with greal erudition and Berioua industry but also with intelligence and 
insight from ell the other works I hsTS mentioned above and from many 
more besides, whiuh contains all Ibat ie essential on the subject. — 26. 
" The Life of Buddha," from the Chinese of Palludji, in the " Arobiv 
fiir wissenschaftliche Kunde von liuaslsnd," edited by Erman, vol. xv. 
. Heft 1, 1856.— Add. to 3rd ed.] 
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Imt -worAa: they eren pique tbemselres on tte acluOT«- 
ment and accordingly ta.!k about Acomism, tlie wagil; 
But I would humbly suggest leaving their meaniuga tft 
words — in short, calling the world, the world; and gotls: 
gods. 

In their endeaTours to B,cquiro knowledge of the Btat£ o£ 
Keligion in China, Europeans began as usual, and i 
G-reeka and Bomane under similar cireum stances bad done, 
by first searching for points of contact with their owni 
belief. Now as, in their own way of thinking, the concep' 
tiuna of Beligion and of Theism were almost identified, oe 
at any rate had grown together bo closely, that they 
could only be separated with ^-reat difficulty ; as moreover, 
till a more accurate knowledge of Asia had reached 
Europe, the very erroneous opinion had been dis3eniina,ted 
— for thepiu-poae of ailment e consensu gentiutn — tboitall 
nations on earth worship a single, or at any rate a higbest. 
God, Creator of the Univeree : ' when they found tli6bi- 
selves in a country where temples, priests and monasteries 
abounded, they started from the firm assumption that 
Theism would also be found there, though in some very un- 
usual form. On seeing these expectations disappointed 
however, and on finding that the very couceptiooB at 
such things, let alone the words to e):pre:<s them, 
unknown, it was but natural, considering the spirit in 
which their inquiries were made, that their first reports o( 
these religions should refer rather to what they did not^ 
than to what they did, contain. Besides, for many reasonSr 
it can bo no easy task for European heads to enter fully 
into the sense of these faiths. In the first place, thej 
are brought up in Optimism, whereas in Asia, existenoe 
itself is looked upon as an evil and the world as a see 

' This ia pqiiivailent to imputing lo the CLiiii!B« tho ihought, thW 
all princes OD ttirth are tributury to tiieir Eniperor, [Add. (o 3i4> 
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niisery, where it were better not to find oneeelf . Another 
p^ reason is to be found in the decided Idealism which is 
"" esseutiul to Biiddhiam and to Hindooiam ; a, view only 
known in Europe as a parador hardly worth a aeriouB 
thought, advanced by certain occentric phUoaophers ; whereas 
in Asia it ia even embodied in popular belief. For in Hin- 
doostan it prevails univerBallj aa the doctrine of Maja, and 
in Thibet, the chief seat of tlie Buddhist Church, it is 
taught in an extremely popular way, a religious comedy 
being performed on occasions of special solemnity, in which 
the Dalai-Iiama is represented arguing with the Arch-fiend. 
The former defends Idealism, the latter Eealisiu, and 
among other things the Devil says : " What is perceived 
throiigh the five sources of all knowledge (the senses), is 
no deception, and what you teach ia not true." After a 
long argumentation the matter is decided hy a throw of 
4 the dice: the Bealist (the Devil) loses, and is dismissed 
amid general jeering.' Keeping this fundamental diffe- 
rence in the whole way of thiniing steadily in view, we 
shall find it not only escuaable, but even natural, that in 
their investigation of the Asiatic religions Europeans 
should at first have stopped short at the negative stand- 
point ; though, properly speaking, it has nothing to do 
with the matter. We therefore find a great deal re- 
ferring to this negative stand-point which in no way ad- 
vances our positive knowledge ; it all however amounts 
to this ; that Monotheism — an esclusively Jewish doe- 
trine, to be sure— is ahen to Buddhists and in general to 
the Chineae. For instance, in the " Lettres Edifiantes " ' 
- we find : " The Buddhists, whose views on the migration of 

' " Description rtn Tubet," traifuito do Chinois enRiisse par Bitchonrin, 
et dn Raaae en Fmncsis pnr Klaprath, Puis, 1831, p. 65. Also in the 
" Asiatic Journal" new serisB, vol. i. p. 15, [Koppen, "Die 
laische Hieni'vlile," p. 315. — Add. to 3rd ed.] 
" Lettres ^diiiantea," 6diC (le 1819, vol. viii. p. 4B. 
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bohIb are tuuvereaOy adopted, are aemsed of Atlteaim." 
In the "Asiatic EesearebeB" (voL ri. p. 255) we find: 
"Tbe religion of the Birmaua (Buddhism) shows them to 
l>e a nation far adionc^d hevond the barbariam of a 
wild Htale and greatly inflaenoed by reli^oua opiniom^ 
hut which nerertheleas has no knowledge of a Sapremft 
Being, Creator and Preserver of the world. Yet the 
t«m of morality recommended in their fables is perhapl 
as good as any other taijgfat by the religious doctriuM 
which prevail among maniind.^And again, p. 258 ; " Hie 
foliowere of GiStama (i.e. of Buddha) are strictly 
Atheists." — Ibid., p. 2&8 : *• Gotama's sect coueidar tin 
belief in a divine Being, Creator of the world, to be lughly 
impioufl," — Ibid., p. 268, Buchanan relates, that Atuli, 
Zarado or High-Priest of the Buddhists at Ava, in 
article upon his religion which he presented to a Cathohc 
bishop, "counted the doctrine, that there is & Being who ^ 
tas created the world and all tilings in it and is alone 
worthy of adoratioD. among the sis damnable hereai 
Songennano relates precisely the same thing,' aad. di 
the list of the six grave heresies with the words : " The 
of these impostors taught, that there is a Supreme Bdi 
the Creator of the world and of all things in it, and that 
alone is worthy of adoration." Colebrooke too say 
" The sects of Jaina and Buddha are really atheistic, 
fhey acknowledge no Creator of the world, nor 
Supreme ruling Providence." — L J. Schmidt 
says : " The system of Buddhism knows no eternal, 
created, single, divine Being, having existed before aQ 
^me, who has created all that is visible and inTiabl& 

' " Dearriptioa of the Bormui Emjsre," Romp. 1833, p. 81, 

■ ColetiiHike, "Trsiisactions of the RovbI Asiatic Souetj," ve), i. 

" Ess&j OD tbe Philosophy of the Hiodoos,' pablrshed alia • 

" Kiscellkiieoiis Eisi/i,'' p. !36 . 

* ■' IntestigMiooi conreming the Tibetans and Mongols,'' p^ 180. 
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This idea ie quit« foreign to Buddhism and tliGre 13 not the 
slightsat trace of it anywhere in Buddhistic booka." — We 
find the learned aJBologist Morriaon too ' not less desirous 
to dis<?oTer traces of a God in the Cliinese dogmas and 
ready to put the moat favourable construction upon every- 
thing which seems to point in that direction ; yet he is 
finally obliged to own that nothing of the kind can be 
clearly discovered. Where he explains the words Thung and 
Tsing, i.e. repose and movement, as that on which Chinese 
cosmogony is based, he renews this inquiry and concludes 
it with the words: "It is perhaps impossible to acquit 
this system of the accusation of Atheism," — And even 
recently TTpham ' says r " Buddhism presents to us a world 
without a, moi-al ruler, guide or creator." The German 
sinologist Keumann too, says in his treatise' mentioned 
fiuiiher on : "In China, whore neither Mahometans nor 
Christians found a Chinese word to express the theological 

conception of tie Deity The words God, soul, 

spirit, as independent of Matter and ruling it arbitrarily, 
are utterly unknown in the Chinese language. , , , This 
range of ideas has become so completely one with the lan- 
guage itself, that the first veree of the book of Genesis 
cannot without considerable circumlocution be translated 
into genuine Chinese."— It was this very thing that led Sir 
Geoi^e Staunton to publish a, book in 1848 entitled : "An 
Inquiry into the proper mode of rendering the word God 
in translating the Sacred Scriptures into the Chinese kn- 
jguage." ' 

* Murriaon, " Chinese Diet ionary," Macao, 181E, and (bllowing years, 
1. i. p. 217. 

* UphfUD, " Hialory and Doctrine of Buddhism," London, J8-2'.l, 

* Neumann, " Die Natur-und Religions-Philosophic derChinesen, noco 
[ den Wfrken des Tchu-Li," pp. 10, 11. 

* The following aceonnt giyen by an American aea-eaptaln, wlio bail 
me to Japan, ia Tery amusing from the naimU with whicli he assunui 
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My iut«ntion in giTing- the above quotations and 
nations, is merelj to prepare the vaj for the extr«iiielT 
marbable passage, which it ia the object of the prewnt' 
chapter to commiuiicate, and to render that passage moK 
intelligible to the reader by first maldug him realize the 
standpoint from which, these investigations were made, and 
thus throwing light upon the relation between them and 
their subject. For Europeans, when investigating this 
matter in China in the way and in the spirit described, 
always inquiring for the supreme principle of all things, 
the power that rules the world, &c. &£., had often been re- 
ferred to that which is designated by the word Tien (Engl, 
rheen). Now, the more usual meaning of this word is 
" Heaven," as Morrison also says in his dictionary ; still it 
is a well-known thing that Tien is used in a figurative 
sense also, and then has a metaphysical signification. Ia 
the " Lettres Edifiantfa " ' we find the following explana- 
tion : " Eing-lien is the material. ™ible heaven ; CMn-tieL 
the Bpjritniil and invisible heaven. Sonnerat too, 
travels in East-India and China, saya : " When the Jesuil 
disputed with the rest of the missionaries as to the m 
ing of the word Tien, whether it was Heaven or God, 

(hat msnkinil coniisU exulusiieiy of Jews. For the " Tiroeg" rf ti 

ISth October, I8S4, relates ib&t bq American ship, under L-ommand o 

Captain Burr, bad arrived in Jeddo Baj, anil gUei h: 

fiUDurable reception he met with there, at (he end of which we find tj 

" He likewise aasena the Japanese to be a nation of Atheists, denjing 

the existence of a God and selecting as bd object <'f worship either tl 

spiritual Emperor at Meaco, or an? other Japani'se. Be i 

the interpreters that f.irmerly Iheir religion waa similar 

China, but that the belief in a supreme Being has latterly bi 

iliBcarded — (this is a mistake) — and be proFesscil to be much shocked 1) 

Uu-junoskee (a slightly Americanised Japanese), devlaring his belief Ufl 

Ibu neilj. [Add. to 3rd ed.] 

■ Edition de, 1819, lol. xi. p. Wl. 

■ B»kir.c!k.L 
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Cliiuese lool<«id upon these foreigners as restless folk ami 
drove them away to Macao." It was at any rate through 
thia word that Europeaas could first hope to find the tracV 
of that Analogy of Chineae Metaphyaic with their own 
faith, which had been so persistently sought for ; and it was 
doubtless owing to investigations of this kind that the 
results we find communicated iu a,n Essay entitled " Chinese 
Theory of the Creation" were attained.' As to Choo-foo- 
tte, called also Ckoo-hi, who is mentioned in it, I observe 
that he lived in the twelfth century according to our 
chronology, and that he is the most celebrated of all the 
Chinese men of learning ; because he has collected to- 
gether all the wisdom of his predecessors and reduced 
it to a system. His work is in our days the basis of 
all Chinese instruction, and his authority of the greatest 
weight. In the passage I allude to, we find : " The word 
Teen would seem to denote ' the highest among the great ' 
or ' above all what is great on earth : ' but in practice its 
vagueness of signification is beyond all comparison greater, 
than that of the term Seaven in European languages. . . . 
Choo-foo-tze tells us that ' to affirm, that heaven has a mau 
(i.e. a sapient being) there to judge and determine crimes, 
should not by any means be said; nor, on the other hand, 
must it be affirmed, that there is nothing at all to exercise 
a supreme control over these things.' 

" The same author being asked about the heart of heavev, 
whether it was intelligent or not, answered ; it mutit not be 
said that the mind of nature is unintelligent, but it does 
not resemble the cogitations of man. . . . 

" According to one of their authorities, Teen is call'd 
ruler or sovereign {Cboo), from the idea of the supreme 
eontrol, and another expresses himself thus ; ' Had heaven 
(Teen) no designing mind, then, it must happen, that the 
foand in the " Anislic Journal," vol. xiiiL unni) tS2G, pp. 41 
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cow might bring forth a horse, and on the pescb-tne 
produced the blossom of the [lear.' On the other band' 
IB said, that the mind of Heacen is dtducible frawt wAdf 
the WiUofntanlijid:" 

The agreement between this last sentence and mv 
trine is so striking and so astonishing, that if this 
had not been printed full eight Tean after mj own 
liad appeared, I should no doubt haTe been accused 
haring tak^n mj fundamental thought from it. For then 
are three well-lmown modes of repelling the attack of 
thoughts; firstly, by ignoring them, secondly by denying 
Them, and lastly by assertiug that they are not new, bat 
were known long before. But the fact that tar fandw 
mental thought was formed quite independently of th 
Chinese authority, is firmly established by the reasons 
have given ; tor I may hope to be believed when 
that I am unacquainted with the Chinese lan^ut^e a 
consequently unable to derive thoughts for my own d 
from original Chinese sources nuknown to others. ( 
further investigation I have elirited the fact, that t 
p^wai;e I have quoted, was most probably, nay almt 
irertainly, taken from Morrison's "Chinese Dictionajy,* 
where it may be found under the sign Teen .■ only I bavs 
no opportunity of verifying it.' — In an article by Neui "" 

I A THite of SvhopenhaiKT'a referring to this says : — " Acmrdi^ 
to letters frum Don'' (ft TrietHl of S.'t), "ilatcd £6th Fefaniuy m ' 
8[h June, IBsl, lite puaages I bate here qa>ited are to be fouod 
ItcHTtion'a Chineae Diitionary, Macao, ISli, to!, i. p. 576, under 
Teen, altboo^ in a >lightlv diflerent order, in uearlr the 
The important paange at ifae end alone differs sod is as fiilkiwa 
' H^BTm makes the mind of msnhind its mind: in most ancie 
cnsaiooa respecting Uesren, iu mind, or will, was dietKed |ii 
thus, sod not derictd) from what was the win of mankind,' — He 
traDslated this paaage fnr Doss, indepcndentlj of Morrison'a iva 
■nd ibe end was : 'Tbrongh the heart of the people H«Ten is i 
retemW.'" [Bditor't Xmr.} 

» Xeamann, "Die Saiur-ond Beli^ns-FIiilusophie dec Ch 
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there are some passages wliich have evidently a common 
source with those here quoted from the " Asiatic Journal." 
But they are written with the vagueness of expression which 
is so frequent in Germany, and excludes clear comprehen- 
sion. Besides, this translator of Choo-hi evidently did not 
himseK quite understand the original ; though by this no 
blame need be implied, when we consider the enormous diffi- 
culty of the Chinese language for Europeans, and the 
insufficiency of the means for studying it. Meanwhile 
it does not give us the enlightenment desired. We must 
therefore console ourselves with the hope, that as a 
freer intercourse with China has now been estabhshed, 
some Englishman may one day give us more minute and 
thorough information concerning the above-mentioned 
dogma, of which we have hitherto received such deplorably 
imperfect accounts. 

nach dem Werke des Tschu -hi," an article in Illgen's " Periodica) 
for Historical Theology/' vol. yU. 18a7> from pp. 60 to 63. 
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EEFERENCE TO ETHICS. 

FOK reasons I have stated in the beginning, confinna- 
mations of the rest o£ my doctrine are excluded from 
uiy present task. Still, ia concluding, I may perhaps be 
allowed to mate a general reference to Ethics. 

From time imnkemoria!, all nations have acknowledged 
that the world ha^ a moral, as well as a physical, import. 
Everywhere nevertheless the matter was only brought to 
an indistinct consciousness, which, in seeking for its ade- 
quate eipresaion, has clothed itself in various images and 
myths. These are the different Religions. Philosophers, 
on their side, have at all times endeavoured to attain clear 
comprehension of the thing and, notwithstanding their 
difEerenees in other respects, aU, excepting the strictly 
materialistic, philosophical ayatema, agree in this one point: 
that what is most important, nay, alone essential, in oni' 
whole existence, that on which everything depends, the real 
meaning, pivot or point (si( venia verbo) of it, lies in the 
morahty of human actions. But as to the sense of this, as to 
the ways and means, as to the possibility of the thing, the^ 
all again quite disagree, and find themselves before an abyss 
of obscurity. Thus it follows, that it is easy to preach, 
but difficult to found, morality. It is just because thati 
point is determined by our conscience, that it becomes the 

I touchstone of all systems ; since we demand, and rightly 
demand, that Metaphjsic should give support to Ethics t 
and now arises the difficult problem to show that, con- 

' trary to all eiperieuoe, the physical order of things 
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depeiida upon a moral one, and to find out a connection 
k between tbe force which, by acting according to eternal 
laws of Nature, gives the world stability, and the morality 
which has its seat in the humiui breast. This is therefore 
the rock on which the best thinkers hava foundered. 
Spinoza occasionally tacka a moral theory on to hia Fan- 
theiatic Fatalism by means of sophisms, tut more often 
leaves morality terribly in the lurch. Kant, when theo- 
retical Beason is exhausted, senda hia Categorical Im- 
perative, laboriously worked out o£ mere conceptions,' on 
the stage, as detts etc machina, with an absolute ought. But 
the mistake he made by it only beiiame quite clear when 
Fichte, who always took outbidding for outdoing, had spun 
it out with Christian WolfiEia prolixity and wearisomeneea 
to a complet* system of moral fataliam in his " System o£ 
Moral Doctrine," and subsequently presented it more 
k briefly in hia last pamphlet.' 

Now, from thia point of view, a system which places the 
i-eality of all eiistence and the root of the whole of Nature 
in the Will, and in this will places the root of the 
world, must undeniably carry with it, to say the least, a 
strong prejudice in its favour. For, by a direct and 
simple way, it reaches, nay, already holds in its hand 
before coming to Hthica, what other systems try to reach 
by roundatout, ever dubious by-paths. Nor indeed can 
any other road ever lead to thia but the insight, that the 
active and impulsive force in Nature which presents this 
perceptible world to our intellect, is identical with the 
I will within us. The only Metaphyaic which really and 
' immediately supports Ethica, is that one which is itself 
primarily ethical and constituted out of the material of 
Ethics. Therefore I had a far greater right to call my 

' Sea m J priie-easay " On (he FundBmcnt of Moralily," § 6. 
* "Die Wissensohaflslehre in allgemdiien Umrisse " (The Ductrine 
)f Science in a geierol ouiliiit)i IB, 10. 
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Metaphj-Bic " Ethics," than Spinoza, with whom the worf 
sounds almoBt hke ironj, &ad whose " Ethics " might lie | 
eaid to bear the name like lucag a non lucendo ; a 
onlj by means of sophistry that he has been able to tach fail I 
morality on to a system., from whicli it would never log 
cally proceed. In general, moreover, he disavows it doi 
right with revolting assurance.' On the whole. I t 

I confidently assert, that there has never yet been a phSi 
BOphical system so entirely cut out of one piece, so c 
pletely without any joinB or patches, as mine. As I h 

I said ia my preface, it is the unfolding of a single thou^ 
bywhichtheancient ajrAoucD^ufloE rijc akjiOtii 
confirmed. Tken we mnat still take into consideration here, 
that freedom and responsibility — those pillars on which ail 
morality rests — can certainly be asBerted in words withont 
the assumption of the aaeity' of the will ; but that i 
absolutely impossible to think them without it, Whoe^et^ 
wishes to dispute this, must first invalidate the axion 
stated long ago by the Schoolmen : <^erari aeguHut 
(i.e. the acta of each being follow from the nature of t 
being), or we must demonstrate the fallacy of the infer 
to be drawn from it : tinde ease, inde opewin. S< 
sibility has for its condition freedom ; but freedom 1] 
its condition primariness. For I vnll aecording to wbi 

I am ; therefore I must be according to what I vnM. i 

I of the will is therefore the first condition of any ] 
ba^edon serious thought, and Spinoza ia right when lie bi 
£a res libera diceiur, ques ex tola suce Tiaturm neceseitate e 
tit, et a se sola ad agendum determ,ifiafur.* Depends 
as to existence and nature, united with freedom as to » 
is a contradiction. Were Prometheus to call the create 
of his making to account for their actiona, they wouldl 



' For instttTice, " Elh." W. prop. 37, Schol. 2. 
■ The langnage of truth is simple. [Ti 
* Self-eiistence i Belf-depcndence. ' 



BHd.) 
■ Eih." i. def. 7. [Tr.] 
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quite justified in anawering : '" We could onlyact according 

fi, to our being: for actions arise from nature. If our actions 
were tad, the fault laj in our nature : tliia is thiue own 
work ; puuiah thyself." ' And it ia just the same with 
the imperishableneBB of our true being in death ; for this 
cHJinot be aerioualy thought without the aseity of that 
being, and can even hardly be conceived without a funda- 
mental separation of the will from the intellect, Thia last 
point is peculiar to my phUoaophy ; but Aristotle had 
already proved the first thoroughly, hy showing at length 
how that alone can be imperishable which has not arisen, 
and that the two conceptions condition each other : * I'avra 
ukXSikoiz aKoXovOfi, Kai to ti dycyrjToy aifidapToy, lai to 
ii^flapTOr aycyjiror. . . . to yap ycyJiToy Kai to ^daprov 
UKoXavOiivaiv aWliKoit. — it ytviTov n, tjtdapTuv ayayxr)' (fcteo 
tiiatiio Be eequuntttr, atque ingeneraMle est ineormpHinle, el 

_jf incorm^tjhileingenerabile. . . . generdbile enim et corraptibUe 
mutuo se sequwUur. — « genei'abile eat, et conmptihile eate 
iiecesae est). All those among the ancient philosophers who 
taught an immortahty of the aoul, understood it in this 
way ; nor did it enter into the head of any of them to assign 
infinite permanence to a being having arisen in any way. ' 
We have evidence of the embarrassment to which the con- 
trary assumption leails, in the eccleaiastical controveray 

J between the advocates of Pre-esistence, Creation and Tra- 

H duction. 

V The Optimism moreover of all philosophical systems ia 
a point closely alhed to Ethics which must never fail in 
any of them, as in duty bound ; for the world likes to hear 

y that it ia commendable and excellent, and philosophera like 

■■ Compare "Parpi^,"!, p. 115, rf eegj, (p. 13auf2nde4), 

• Ariatot. " De Ctelo," i. 12. 

■ "Thpae two gii together, the uncreated is im perish nble, and the 
f Itny^riahable is nncrrated. . . . For the crmted and the peririhable go 
F tbgelher. . , , It' a thing is created it ia neceBsadly perislmble." [Tr.] 
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the world. VTixh toe it is different : I bant i 
what pleuec the woiid, uid therefore ahall not avefl 
utep from the psth of trath is order to pleaae H. T 
in tfaia point also mj n^em Taries from all the od 
and stands br ttadf. But when all the otliers ba-yv a 
pleted thar demoostratioiu to the aoog of the best <if 
wedds, quite at the kst, at the badgrmind of the srstem, 
lilce a tardjr areoger of the monster, lite a spirit bva 
the tomb, like the frtatoe in Don Jnan, there oomes tlv 
qnestioQ as to the origin of evil, of the monstrotts, nami 
leaa evil, of the awful, heartrending miaerr in the worid -.- 
and here the; are speechless, or can ooIt find words, etnptji 
sonorous words, with which to settle this heavy reckoning. 
On the other hand, a sj»tem, in vhoae basis alreadj Ha 
existence of evil is interwoven with the existeoce of the 
woiid, need not fear that apparition anv more than a 
Taednated child need fear the smallpoi. Now this a . | 
the case wh^i freedom is placed in the estt inst^d oC ia 
tW operari and sin, evil and the world then prooeed-fcam 
thai esse. — Moreover it is fair to let me, as a.serioui 
man, onlv speak of things which I reallv know and onlv 
make nse of words to which I attach a qoite definite 
meaning ; since this alone can be communicated with a 
emit; to others, and Taaveuai^oes is quite right in. 
saying ; " la clarte egt la bonne foi dee philogopkee." There- 
fore if I use the words ' Will, Will to live,' this is no 
mere ent ralionU, no hypostasis set up b_v me, nor is 
term of vague, uncertain meaning ; on the contrary, I' 
refer him, who asks whti.t it is, to his own inner eel^ 
where he will find it entire, nay, in colossal dimensions, as> 
a true eiw reaZisrimum. I have accordingly not eipl ained 
the world out of the unknown, but rather out of that 
which is better known than anything, and known tc 
moreover in quite a different way from all the rest, 
to the paradoxical character finally, with which the ascetic 
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results of my Ethics have been reproached, these results 
had given umbrage even to Jean Paul, otherwise so 
favourably disposed towards me, and had induced Herr 
Batze also (not knowing that the only course to be 
adopted against me was silence) to write a book against 
me in 1820, with tlfe best intentions. Thev have since 
become the standing rock of ofEence in my philosophy; 
but I beg my readers to take into consideration, that it is 
only in this north-western portion of the ancient con- 
tinent, and even here only in Protestant countries, that the 
term paradoxical can be applied to such things ; whereas 
throughout the whole of vast Asia — everywhere indeed, 
where the detestable doctrine of Islam has not prevailed 
over the ancient and profound Religions of mankind by dint 
of fire and sword — they would rather have to fear the re- 
proach of being commonplace. I console myself therefore 
with the thought that, when referred to the TJpanishads 
of the Sacred Vedas, my Ethics are quite orthodox,^ and 
that even with primitive, genuine Christianity they stand 
in no contradiction. As to all other accusations of heresy, 
I am well armoured and my breast is fortified with triple 
«teel. 

* I refer those who may wish to be briefly, yet thoroughly, informed 
on this point, to the late Pasteur Bochinger's work : ** La vie contem- 
plative, ascetique et monastique chez lez peuples Bouddhistes," Stras- 
bourg, 1831. 
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CONCLUSION. 

THE undoubtedly etriking confirmation b recorded in 
this treatise, which have been contributed to my 
doctrine by the Empirica.1 Sciences since its first appearajtce. 
but independently of it, will unquestionably have been 
followed by many more: for how small w the portion 
which the lodividual can find time, opportunity and 
patience to become acquainted with, of the branch of litera- 
ture dedicated to Natural Science which ia so actively culti- 
vated in all languages ! Even what I have here mentioned 
however, inspires me with confidence that the time for mj 
philosophy ia ripening ; and it is with heartfelt ]oy that I 
see the Empirical Sciences gradually come forward in the 
course of time, as witncBses above Huspieion, to testify to 
the truth of a doctrine, concerning which a politic, inviolabla 
silence has been maintained for seventeen years by onr 
" philMophers by profession" (some of them give them- 
selves this charact«riBtic name, nay even that of "philoso- 
phers by trade ") ; so that it had been left to Jean Paul, who' 
was ignorant of their tactics, to draw attention to it. For 
it uiay have appeared to them a delicate matter to praise: 
it, and, on due consideration, they may have thought it not 
altogether safe to blame it either, and may have judged iC 
unnec^sary besides to shoTC the public, as belonging ueitheri 
to the profession nor to the trade, that it is quite possiblv: 
to philosophize very seriously without being either uoiii- 
telligible or wearisome. Why compromise themselves there- 
fore with it, since no one betrays himself by silence 
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the favourite secretiTe method was ready at hand, the ap- 
proved Hpecific againHt merit ; this much was beaides soon, 
agreed upon : that, considering the circumBtancea of the 
times, my philosophy did not posaeaa the right qualifica- 
tions for being taught professionally. 'Now the true, ulti- 
mate H'T" o£ all philosophy, with them, ia to be taught 
professionally, — so much and so truly is it so, that were 
Truth to come down atark naked from lofty Olympus, but 
were what she brought with her not found to correapond 
to the requirements called for by the circumstancea of the 
times, or to the purposes of their mighty superiors, these 
gentlemen "of the profession and trade" would verily 
waste no time with the indecent nymph, but would hasten 
to bow her out again to her Olympus, then place three 
fingera on their Hps and return quietly to their compendia. 
For aasuredly he who makes love to this nude beauty, to 
thia faaciuating syren, to this portionless bride, will have 
to forego the good fortune of becoming a Goverament and 
TJoiveraity professor. He may even congratulate himself 
if he becom.e8 a garret-philoaopher. On the other hand, 
his audience will consist, not of hungry undergraduates 
anxious to turn their learning to account, but rather of 
those rare, select thinkers, thinly sprinkled among the 
countless multitude, who arise from time to time, almost as 
a freak of Nature. And a grateful poaterity ia beckoning 
from afar. But they can have no idea of the beauty and 
loveliness of Truth, of the delight there is in pursuing her 
track, of the rapture in poasoseing her, who can imagine 
that anyone who haa once looked her in the face can ever 
desert, deny, or distort her for the sake of the venal 
approval, of the ofBcea, of the money or the titles of such 
people. Better to grind spectacle- glasses like Spinoza or 
draw water like Cleanthes. Henceforth they may take 
whatever course they like: Truth will not chanjie her nature 
I to accommodate " the trade." Serious philosophy Uiu4'aa-« 
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really outgrown Universities, where Science, stands under 
State-guardianship. It may however some day perhaps come 
to be counted among the occult sciences; while the spurious 
kind, that ancUla theologioB in Universities, that inferior 
counterfeit of Scholasticism, for which the highest criterion 
of philosophical truth Hes in the country catechism, will 
make our Lecture-halls doubly re-echo. — " You, that way : 
we, this way.'* — * 

' Shakespeare, <* Love's Labour's Lost." 
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of PhiloBOphy. for the use of 
Students. ByE. fielfort Bax. 51. 

BEAUlfONT and FLBTCBSB, 

their finest Sceties, Lyrics, and 
olher Beauties, selected from the 
whole of their works, ind edited 
_ by Leigh Hunt. 31. id. 



BECHSTBIH'S OagQ an4 
Chamber Blrdi, their NatnnI 
Hisloiy, Haliili, Food, Dts 
sndModesofCapture. Tratulotedf 
with coasiderable additiotu on 
Structure, Migration, and Ea>- 
nomy, I^ H. G. Adams. T<^ethei 
with SWBBT British Wakblbm. 
With 43 coloured Plates and 
Woodcut IlluBlrations. $1. 

BSJDS'8 (Venerable) EoOIuIaa- 
tloal History of Ei^land. To- 
gether with the Akglo-Saxos 
Chkonicle. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L, With Map. y. 

BELL (Sir Charlea). Tha Ana- 
tomy and Philosophy of l!x- 
prasslon, as oonneoted with 
the Fine Arts. By Sir Charlei 
Bell, K.H. 7th edition, revUed. 



BSREELET (George). BlBhojt 
of Clopie, The VTorks o^ 

Edited by Geoi£eSainpsciD. WlH 
Biographical Introduction bjrthe 
Right Hon. A. J. Ballour, M.P. 
3 vols. 51. each. 

BION, See Theocritus. 

BI5RNS0N'8 Ame and tlM 
Fisher Lassie. Translated bv 
W. H. Low, M.A. p. 6d. 

BLAIB'S Chronologloal Tablet 
Revised and Enlarged. Compr 
bending the Chronol(mr and Hi 
tory of tbe WDrld,from the fiarlie 
Times to tbe Russian Tiea^ 1 
Peace, April 1856. By J. Wfli 
loughby Rosse. Doable vol. loi; 

Index of Datea. Com- 
prehending the principal Fact* in 
the Chronology and Hiatoty ■ 
the World, alphabetically 
ranged ; being a complete Ini 
to Blair's Chronological 1 
ByJ. W. Rosflc. a vole. S*. 



Contained in Bohn's Libraries, 



BI.EBK, Intioducilon to Uie 
Old TeBtameitt. By Friedtich 
Bleek. Edited byjobann Bleek 
and Adolf Kamphsnsen. Trans- 
laled tiy G. II. Venablcs, under 
the supervision of Ihe Rev. Cnnon 
Venablea. 3 vols. 51. each. 
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BOHN'S Handbooks of Games. 
New edition. In 2 vols., with 
Dumeious Illustrations 31. ftd. 

Vol. I.— Tablk Games:— Ba- 
liaids. Chess, Diaughld, Back- 
Gammon, Dominoes, Solitaire, 
Reversi, Co-BanE, Rouge etNoir, 
Roulette, E.O., Haiard, Faro. 

Vol. II. — Card Gambs: — 
Whist, Solo WTiist, Polter, Piquel, 
Ecartd, Euchre, Bfiique, Crib- 
bage, Loo,Viogt-et-uo, Napoleon, 
Newmuket. Pope Joan, Specula- 
tion, &c., &c. 

BOND'S A Handy Book of Hnlea 
ard Tabiea for verifying Dales 
wi[hlheChri5tianEra.,&c. Giving 
an account of Ihe Chief Eias and 
SyB'.ema used by various Nation; ; 
ivilh the CMy Methods for deter- 
mining Ihe Corresponding Dates. 
'f By J. J. Bond. 51. 

BONOMI'S NicoTeli and itii 
PalaoEB. 7 Plates ^nd 294 W03.I 
CQl Illustration.^. 51. 



BRAND'S Popular AutiqalUM 
ol Engbrnd, SooUand, ehiiI Ir»- 
land. Arranged, revised, and 
greatly enlarged, by Sir Henry 
Ellis, K.H., F.R.S., &c., &c. 3 
vols. y. each. 

BEEMEE-S (Fredartkft) Worit*. 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 4 
vols. 3^. &/. each. 

BRIDGWATER TRS!ATI8BS. 

BeU (Sir Charles) on the Uaoil. 

With numerous Woodeuls. Jr. 

KIrby on tHe History, Habita, 

and InsUnota of Animals. 
Edited by T. Rymer Jones. 
Willi upwards of 100 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. ;j. each. 

EIdd on the Adaptation of Ex- 
ternal Kature to the Fhyiloal 
Condltloa of Man. 3/. 6rf. 

Chalmers on the Adapttttlon 
of Bxteraal Nature to tke 
Morel and lutelleotual Cctt- 
etltutlon ol Man. 51. 

BRINK {8. ten) Early EngUsh 
LllsTBture. By Bemhard ten 
Brink. Vol. I. ToWyclif. Trans- 
lated by Horace M. Kennedy 
y.bd. 

Vol. 11. Wyclif, Chaucer, Ear- 
liest Drama Renaissance. Trans* 
loted by W. Clarke Robinson, 
Ph.D. y. 6d. 

Vol.111. From the Fourteenth 
Century to the Death of Surrey. 
Edited by Dr. Alois Bran ill. 
Trans, by L. Dora Schmitz. 

Five LeetureB on Stiake- 

speare. Trans, by Julia Franklin. 
31. 6J. 

BROWNB'B (Sir Thomas )WorkB 
Edited by Simon Wilkin. jtoU, 
y. 6d> WlAi. 
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B'B Workl. S vols. 3t. &/. 

t. — Vindicalion of Nalutal So- 
ciety — Es&a; on the Sub- 
lime and BeautiFUI, and 
vaiioDS Political Miscel- 

II. — RcHections on the French 
RevolalioQ — Lellers re- 
lating to the Bristol Elec- 
tion — Speech on Fox's 
Eut Indiu Bill, &c. 

III. — Appeal Irom the New to the 
Old Whigs— On the Na- 
bob of Arcol's Debts— 
Tbe Catholic Claims, 4c. 

IV.— Report on the Affnits ol 
India, and Articles ol 
Charge against Warren 
Hastings. 

v.— Conclusion o( the Articles ul 
Charge against Warriii 
Hastings — Political Let- 
ters on the American Wat, 
on a Regicide Peace, to 
the Empress of Russia. 

VI.— Miscellaneous Speeches- 
Letters and Fiagmenis — 
Abridgments of English 
History, &c. With a 
General Indet. 

IL & VIII. -Speeches on the Im- 
peachment of Warren 
Hastings ; and Letters. 
With Index, 2 vols. 
Sr. (td. each. 

- UTe. By Sir J, Prior. 31, 6^. 

lUKNffiT'S Evelina. By Frances 
Burney (Mme. D'Arblay). With 
an Introduction and Notes by 
A. R. Ellis. 3/. 6rf. 

- Ceslllft. Wiib an Introduc- 
on and Notes by A, R. Kllis. 
luif, J!. 6.i. nch. 



BUBN {R.) Andsct Roma and 
Ita Nel^boiurtaood. An Illus- 
trated Handbook to tbe Ruins in 
the City and the Cainpsgiu, fbl 
the use of Travellers. By Robert 
Burn, M,A. With numerous 
Illustrations, Maps, and Plant. 

ji. ed. 

DRHS 

J. G. Lockhart, D.C.L. 
new and enlarged Edition. Re- 
vised by Willinni Scott Dou^as. 
y.6d. 

BUBTON'S (Robert) Auatomjot 
Melaneboly, Edited by the Rev, 
A, R. Sbilleto, M.A. With In- 
troduction by A. H, BuUen, and 
full Index. 3 vols. ^i. 6d. ' 



BXTSTOH (Sir R. F.) 
NutbUts of a PUgrlmage to 
Al-HEullnah and Meooah. By 
Oiptain Sir Richard F. Biulon, 
K.C.M.G. With an Introduction 
t^ Stanley Lane-Poole, nnd bU 
the original Iliustiationi. 3 toUl 
31. 6d, each. 

•,* This is the copyright edi- 
tion, containing the amnor's latest 

BUTLER'S (Bishop) Analogy 
RoUgloii, Natural and Revealed, 
to the (institution and Course of' 
Nature i together with 
serlalions on Personal Identity sod 
on the Nature of Virtue, 
Fifteen Sennona. 31. M. 

BUTLSR'S (Sarouel) Hndlbraa. 
With Vatiornm Notes, a. Bio- 
graphy, Portrait, and 38 lUni- 



0,S:3AR. Comiaeatarias on ttu 
Oalllo and GItII Wara. Tnns- 
laled by W. A. McDevitte, B,A. 



Contained in Bokn's Libraries. 



CAMOENB'Ln^ad; or, the D>>- 
cnverf of India, An Epic Foem. 
Trajulaled by W J. Mickle. 5th 

Efiition, revised ly E. R. Hodges, 

M.C.P. y.id. 
OABAFA3 (Tbe) of If&ddaltml. 

Naples luidei Spanish Dominioii. 
Tfanslaled froni the German of 

Alfied dii Reumont. Ji. 6rf. 

OARL YLZ'S Prenoh RaTolutlon. 
Edited by J. Holland Rose, 
Lill.D. Illus. 3 vols. %s. each. 

Sartor BaBartoa. With 75 

Illustrations by Edmund J. Sul- 
livan, y. 

CARPENTER'S (Dr. W. B.) 

Zoology. Revised Mition, by 

W. S. Dall^iB, F.L.S. WitbMry 

numerous Woodcuts. Vol. I. 6j. 

[ V»l. 11. ttia ff/firinl. 

OARPBHTBB'S Ueotunloal 
.PhUoBOpliy, Aitronooiy and 
Horologr- iSi Woodcuts. 51. 
Vegetable fhjslology and 
Syvtem&tlo Botany. Kevi^eil 
Edition, by K Lank.eslct M.D., 
&c With very numerous Wood- 



■ Animal FhyalolcOT. Revised 

Edition. With upwards of 300 
Woodcuts. 61. 

OASTLE (E.) SohoolB and 
>Cwiten of Fanoe, from (he 

Middle Ages to the End of the 
Eighteenth Centurj'. By Efeerton 
Castle, M.A., F.S.A. With a 
Compleic Bibliography. Illns- 
trated with 140 Reproductions ol 
Old Engiflvint;? and 6 Plates of 
Swords, shoning 114 Examples. 
61. 
CATTILRMOIiE'S £7enhi«i at 
Haddon HalL With 24 En- 
gravings on Steel from designs by 
Catlermolc, the I..clterpressXy the 
Bnjoncsj d« Carabello. 51. 



CATULLITS, TlbuUui, and tli« 
TlgUofVaaufl. A Literal Prose 
Translation. 5;. 

OELLIHI (Benveuato). U«- 
moln of, written by ilimself. 
Translated by Tboma;j Roscoc. 

OEBVANTfia' Don Qulioto da 
it, Manoha. Molteaux's Trans- 
lation revised. 3 vols. 3;. 6d. 

Oalatea. A Pastoral Ro- 

mance. Translated by G. W. J. 
Gyll. jr. 6J. 

Erenaplary Nove^. Trans- 
lated 1.)' Walter K. Kelly, p. 6d. 

CHAUCEE'3 PoeUoal Worka. 
Edited by Robert Jiell. Revised 
Edition, wtib a Pteliniinnry- Essay 
by Prof. W. W. Slceal, M..V 4 

vols. 3;. 6d. each. 

0HES3 ooNaREas of laoa. 

A Collection of the Games played. 
Edited by J. LbweatbaL $i. 

OHBVREUL oa aolour. Trans- 
lated from the French by Charles 
Martel. Third Editioo, with 
FUtes, 5s. ; or nicb an additioiul 
series of 16 Plate* in Colours, 
Ji. id. 

CHILI tNO WORTH'S Religion 
of Protestants. A Safe Way to 
Salvation, y 6d. 

CHINA. Plotorlal, Doaorlpttfe, 
aad Htstoilool. With Mapajid 
nearly lOo IllutlratioQS. 51. 

CHRONICLES 01" THE CRU- 
3ADIS. Con'empotBty Narra- 
tives of ths Crusade of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, by Richard of 
Utvires and {jeoflrey de Viiuauf ; 
and of tbe Cnisa.de at St. Louis, 
ny Lord John dejoinvillc. y. 

■jICECO'B OfiiUona. Translated 
hj Prof. C. n. Yonge, RI.A, 4 
vols. 3^- etuih. 
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OIOBBO'S LetMM, TiansUiedby < 
Evelyn S. Shuckburgh. 4 *oU. 

Od Orator? oad Oraton. 

With Letters lo Quiiilus and 
Brulus. Tianslaied by ihe Rev. 
J. S. WatiOD, M.A. 51. 

On th« Nature of the Godi, 

Divination. Fate, Laws, > Re* 
pubtia. Consulship. Translated | 
by Piof. C. D. Yonge, M.A., and j 
Fiands Barham. 51. 

Aoadeialos, De Finibus, and 

Tusculan Questions. By Prof. 
C. D. Yonge, M.A. $1. 

- OIBoes } 01, Moral Duties. 
Cato Major, an Esftiy on Old 
A^e i Lalius, an Essay on Friend- I 
sbip; Scipio's Dieam ; Paradoxes: 
Letter to Quintus on M^istnles. j 
Translated by C. R. Edmonds. 
31. 6rf. 



ILAHK'S (Hugb) Intioduetloii 
to Hsraldiy. 18th Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged by J. R. 
Flancbf, Roiige Croix, Wilfa 
neoily 1000 Illustrations. Ki. Oi 
with the Illustrations Cofoiued, 



OLASSIO TALES, conlaininj 
Rasselis, Vicar of WakeGeld, 
Gulliver's Travels, and The Senli- 
mentoj Journey. 31. 6rf. 

E flOLERmaE'S (9. T.) Friend. 

f A Series of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion. 31. 6^. 

Aids to Eefleotlon, and the 

Confessions of an Inijuibino 
Spirit, to which are added the 
EssAvs ON Faith and the Book 
OF Common Prayer. 31. 6rf. 

Leotmea and Notes on 

Shakespeare e.iid other EngHIsli 
Poeta. EdiledbyT.Ashe, y.6d. 



i.6d. 

Table- Talk and 1 

Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 31. tA. 
Mlsoellanias, ^atbetlo andj 

Iilterery ; to which ,' 

Thk Thkorv Of Lli 

lected and arranged Iw T. j 

B.A. 31. 6J. 

GOMTE'S PoaltiTe PhllOBOphi'. 

Translated and condensed b» 
Harriet Martineau. Will, Inlto- 
duclion by Frederic Harrison. 
3 vols, jr, each. 

COlITii'S Fhlloioptay of tlu 

Sdenoea, being an Exposition of 
the Principles of the Caun Jt 
PAiJesB/Aie PesiHvt, By G. H. 

GONDE'S Hlfltorr of tbs Da 
mtnlon of tha Aiabs in Spalni 

Translated by Mrs. Foster. 3 
vols. 31. 6rf. each. 

COOPSB'S Blo^phloal Dla- 
Uaiuuy. Containing Concise 
Notices (opvards of 15,000] of 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. By Thompson Cooper, 
F.S.A. With a Supplement, 
bringing the work down to 1 SS3. 
3 vols. y. each. 

aoXB'S Uemoira of the Duks of 
Uarlboioush. With bis original 
Conespondeoce. By W. Coxe, j 
M,A., F.R.S. Revised edition f 
by John Wade. 3 vols. 3^. id. * 



Qs.id. 

Hlrtory of the Houm of ^ 

AMtria (iaiS-i79a). Wilt ■ I 
Continuation from the Accession I 
of Francis I. to the Revolution " 
1848. 4 vols, 31. 6d. eocb. 



ORAIS'S (Q. L. ) Pursuit of Know- 
ledge under DUBoultles. Iltus- 
tri.ted by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerous 
Woodcut Portraits and Pistes. 51. 

ORUIEBHANE'S Pltaoh and 
Judy. The Dialogue of the 
Puppet Show ; an Account of its 
Oiigin, &e. With 34 Illustra- 
lionE, and Coloured Plates, de- 
signed and ei^mved by G. Cruik- 



aumoKaHAafs Lires or the 

Most Smlnent Brttlah PalntAn. 
A New Edition, with Notes and 
Sixteen fresh LJvcs. By Mrs. 
Healor. 3 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

DAMTE. Divine Comedr. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H, F. Gary, 

M.A. 3^.6-/- 

Translated into English Verse 

by I. C. Wright, M.A. 3rd Edi- 
tion, levised. With Portrait, and 
34 IllustratioiiE on Steel, aftei 
Flaiman. 

DANTE. The Inferno. A Literal 

Prose Translation, with the Text 
of the Original printed on the same 
page. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 
SI- 

The Purgatorto. A LiteraJ 

Prose Translation, with the Test 
printed on the same p^e. By 
W. S. Dugdale. Ji. 

BB COMMINXS (Philip), Ma- 
moire of. Containing the Histories 
of Louis XI. and Charles VTIL, 
Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Dnke of Burgundy. 
Toother with tbe Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History ot 
Louis XI,, by J«an de Troyes. 
Translated Ire Andrew R. Scoblc. 
With Portraits, 3 fols. p. 6d. 



ub. 



DEroB'B MoTelfl and lOSael- 
I&neouB Works. With Ptebces 
and Notes, including tho^ attri- 
buted to Sir W. Sco_t. 7 vob. 
31. 61/. each. 

I. — Captain Singleton, and 

Co.oLel Jack. 

II. — Memoirs of a Cavalier, 

Captain Carldon, 

Dickory Cronke, Ac 

III.— MoU Flanders, and the 

History of tbe Devil. 
IV.— Roxana, and Life of MrF. 
ChrJEtian Davies. 
V. —History of thcGreat Pl»gue 
of London, 1665 ; Tht 
Storm (1703) ; and the 
True-bom Englishman. 
VI.— Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
World, and FolUical 
Tracts. 
VIl. — Robinson Crusoe. 

DEMMIN'S Hlatory of Amu 

and Armour, from the Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Demmln. 
Translated by C. C, Black, M.A. 
With nearly zooo Illustrations. 
7J. 6rf. 

SEMOSTHEHES' Orations. 

Translated by C. Rann Kennedy. 
5 vols, Vol. I., 31. &/.; Voti. 
IJ.*-V.,Sj. each. 

DE STAEL'S Corinne or Itajy. 
By Madame de Slael. Trans- 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver. 31. 6d. 

DEVET'S Iioglo, or the Science 
of Inference. A Popular ManusL 
By J. Devey. y. 

DICTIONABT of Latin and 
Qreek Quotations ; includii^ 
Proverbs, Maxims, McMsfi.Xjiss 
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bomm [631 pages). 51. 
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DIOTIONART ol ObBolaU am). 
FroiliMdal Kngllsb. Compiled I 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S A., 
&e. 2 vols. 5'- each. 

DIDBON'S OhrlEtlAn loono- 
gmphy: a Hbtory of Cbristian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trane- 
lated by E. J. Millington and 
completed \>J Margaret Slolies. 
With 340 Illustrations. 2 vols. 

DIOQEHES LABRTIUS. Lives 
Mid. Opinions of the Asolent 
PhUoBophera. Translated by 
Prof. C. D. Vonge, M.A. S'. 

DOBBEB'S Advonarla. Edited 
by the late Ffof. Wagner. 3 vols, 

D ODD'S Epigrammatists. A 
Bslactloili from the Epigrammatic 
Lilerature of Aiicienl, Mediieval, 
and Modem Times. By the Rev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. Ok- 
Ford. znd Edition, revised and 
enlaiged. &j. 

DONALDSON'S Tba Theatiro of 
tbe G-reekB. A Treatise on the 
History and EKhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Illustrationsand 3 Plans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 51. 

DRAPER'S HMor7 ol Uie 
Intelleotual Developmeat of ' 
Enrope. By John William Draper, 1 
M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. Sj. each. 

DUNLOP'S HUtory of FlnUon. ' 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wilson. 2 vols. 51. each. | 

DTSB (Dr. T. H.). Fompell : its , 
Buildings and Antiqoities. By I 
T. II, Dyer, LL.D. With neariv 



Map, and a Plan of tbe ForuBt^' 
V- (yl- 

The Oitj of Botne : its Ilistoij' 

and MonuinenLi. With Ulustlt- 

tions. SI. 

DYER (T. P. T.) Brittah Fopulftf 
OostomB, ProEBtit and But. 
An Account of the varioua GamK 
and Customs aaaocialed with Dif- 
ferent Days of tbe Year in the 
Biilish Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar, By the Rev, 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. p. 

EBBRS' Bgn>t^n Pnaoeaa. Ad 
Historical Novel. By Georgi 
Etwrs, Tianslated by B, S. 
Bucbheim. y. 6d. 

EDOEWORTH'S Stortes ft* 
Children. With 8 lUuslratioBf 



EMERSON'S Works. 5 vob. 

y. 6J. each, 

I. — Essays and Representative 

Men. 

tl. — English Traits, Nature, and 

Omduct of Ufe. 

Ill, — Society and Solitude— Lett«i 

and Social Aims — Ad- 



V.— I'ucms, 

ENNEMOSEB'S I 

Maglo. Translated by Wilfinl 
Howitt, 2 vols. 51. each, 

BPIOTETUS. The DlooonnM o^ 

With the Enchbiridion ui« 
Fragments. Translated by GeotgtJ 
Long, M.A. 51. 

EURIPIDES. A New : 
Translation in Prose. By E 1 



Contained in Bohis Libraries. 



EXTPROPIUS.— 5^^ Justin, 

EUSEBIUS PAMPHILUS, 
Eocleslastioal History of. Traos- 
lated by Rev. C. F, Cnise,M. A. 5j. 

EVELYN'S Diary and Oorre- 
spondendence. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. 51. each, 

FAIBHOLT'S Costume in Eng- 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S. A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings, 2 vols. 
51. each. 

FIELDINQ'S Adyentures of 
Joseph Andrews and his Friend 
Mr. Abraliam Adams. With 
Cruikshank's Illustrations. 3^. 6t/. 

History of Tom Jones, a 

Foundling. With Ciuikshank's 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 31. 6^. each. 

Amelia. With Cruikshank's 

Illustrations. 5^. 

FLAXMAN'S Lectures on Sculp- 
ture, By John Flaxman, R.A. 
With Portrait and 53 Plates. 6j. 

FOSTEB'S (John) Life and Cor- 
respondence. Edited by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. 3^". 6^. each. 

Critloal Essays. Edited by 



J. E, Ryland, 2 vols. 3J. 6</. 
each. 



— — - Essays : on Decision of Cba- 
• racter ; on a Man's writing Me- 
moirs of Himself ; on the epithet 
Romantic ; on the aversion of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re- 
ligion, y. 6d, 

Essays on the Evils of Popular 

Ignorance ; to which is added, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India, y, 6d, 



FOSTER'S Essays on the Im^ 
provement of Time. With Notes 
OF Sermons and other Pieces. 
3J. 6d, 

GASPABT S History of Italian 
Literature. Translated by Her- 
man Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. I, p. 6d, 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, 
Chronlclo ot—See Old English 
Chronicles, 

GESTA ROMANORUM, or En- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the Monks. Translated by the 
Rev, Charles Swan. Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper^ 
B.A. SJ. 

GILDAS, Chronicles ot—See Old 
English Chrmicles^ 

GIBBON'S Decline and FaU of 
the Roman Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Variorom 
Notes. Edited by an English 
Churchman. With 2 Maps and 
Portrait. 7 vols. 31. 6^, each. 

GILBART'S History, Prindplefl, 
and Practice of Banking. By 
the late J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S. 
New Edition, revised by A. S. 
Michie. 2 vols. \os, 

GIL BLAS, The Adyentures ot 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett. WiUi 24 
Engravings on Steel, after Smirke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. 6j. 

GIRALDUS OAMBRENSIS' 
Historical Works. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and Sir 
R. Colt Hoare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. 5J, 

GOETHE'S Faust. Part I. Ger- 
man Text with Hayward's Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C. A. Bu.cbbid\fiL^^\i^- V« 
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OOETHZS'S Work*. Tranalaled 
JDto English hy variaui hsodi. 
14 vols. p. fiJ. each. 
I. and 11.— AutobiogtBphy and 

J III.— Faust. Two Paita, com- 
plete- (Swan wick.) | 
IV.— Novels and Tales. 
V.-Wilhe!m Mcislei's Appten- 
liccship. I 
VI.— Conversations with Ecker- | 
maoD and Soret. 
VIIl.— Dramatic Works. 
IX.— Wilhelm Meister'a Travels, j 
X. — Tour in Italy, and Second 
Residence in Rome. 1 
XI.— Miscellaneous Travels. 
XII. — Eatljr and Miscellaneous 

Letters. 
XIV.— Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 
Divu) and Achilleid. 

GOLCBUXTH'S WorkB. A 11 

Edition, by I. W. &" """ " 
vols. y. td. each. 

aRAUMONT'a Memolra of the 
Ociort of Obarlea H. Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott, Together with 
the BoscOBKi, Tracts, inciudine 
two not before published, Sk. 
New Edition. 51. 

ORAT'B Lottera. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 
D. C. Tovey, M.A. Vols. I. 
and II. y. dU. each. 



GBKEE ROMANOSS of BeUo- 
dortu, ItonguB, and Aohlllea 
Tfttlus— vit. The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chariclea ; Amours 
of Dapbnis and Chloe ; and Love:s 
ofClitophoandLeucippe- Trans- 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 



ORSaOHY'S Lett«ra on thvl 

Erldeitoes, DootrlneB, ft DutlM| 
o( tha ChrlBtlan Religion. _, 
Dr. Olinthus Gregory. 3j. 6rf. 

QREENS. MARLOWE, t 
BEN J0N30N. Poems . 
Edited by Robert Bell. 31. 6J. 1 

aRIUM'3 TALES. With ll , 
Notes of the Original. Translated 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Intro^ 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A 
X vols. 3;. 6d, each. 

aammer Oretlieli c 

man Fairy Tales and Popn 
Stories. Containing 42 Fb_, 
Tales. Trans, by Edgar Tavlor 
With numerous Woodcula aftaj 
George Cruikshank uid Ludwi 
Grimm. 31. 6d. 

GROSSI'S Maroo Vlsoontl. 
Translated by A. F. D. The 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by C. M. P. y. 6d. 

aUIZOT'S History of tlu 
EngllEtL Bavolutloa of 1640. 

From the Accession of Cbarlei 
I. to his Death. Translated by 
William Ha/iitt. jr. 6d. 

Hlatory of ClTlllBaUon, from 

the FdI! of the Roman Ec ' 
the French Revolution, 
laled by William Hailitt, 3 voU. 
y. 6J. each. 

HALL'S (Rav. Robert) : 
laneotia Works and T 
31. W. 

HAMPTON COURT; A 8I101 
HlBtoty of the Mnnor 
FalaoB. By Ernest Law, B.A^I 
With numerous IlluBtrBliona. 



HARDWIOK'S History ■ _ 
Artlolea of Religion. By the ta 
C. Haidwick. Revised by ll. 
Rev, Francis Procter, M.A. 5»,1 



Contained in Bohtis Libraries. 
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HATTFF'S Tales. The Caravan— 
The Sheik of Alexandria— The 
Inn in the Spessart. Trans, from 
the German by S. Mendel. 31. ^, 

HAWTHORNE'S Tales. 4 vols. 

3j. 6^, each. 
I. — Twice-told Tales, and the 
Snow Image. 

II.— Scarlet Letter, and the House 
with the Seven Gables. 

III. — Transformation [The Marble 
Faun], and Blithedale Ro- 
mance. 

IV. — Mosses from an Old Manse. 

HAZLITT'S Table-talk. Essays 
on Men and Manners. By W. 
Hazlitt. 3J. 6df. 

Leottires on the Literature 

of the Age of Elizabeth and on 
Characters of Shakespeare's Flays. 
3x. 6<f. 

Lectures on the English 

Poets, and on the English Comic 
Writers. 3^. 6(/. 

The Plain Speaker. Opinions 

on Books, Men, and Things. 3^. 6^. 

Round Table. 3/. (it/. 

Sketches and Essays. 

3J. td. 

The Spirit of the Age ; or, 

Contemporary Portraits. Eldited 
by W. Carew Hazlitt, 3^. (xi. 

View of the English Stage. 



Edited by W. Spencer Jackson. 

HEATON'S Concise History of 
Painting. New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. ^s, 

HEGEL'S Lectures on the Philo- 
sophy of History. Translated by 
J. Sibree, M.A. 

HEINE'S Poems, Complete 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowring, 
C.B. 3J. W. 

Trayel-Piotures, including the 

Tour in die Harz, Nordemey,and 
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Book of Ideas, together with the 
Romantic School. Translated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen- 
dices and Maps. 3J. 6(/. 

HELP'S Life of Ohristophtr 
Oolumbns, the Discoreier of 
America. By Sir Arthur Helps* 
K.C.B. y. 6d. 

Life of Hernando Cortes, 

and the Conquest of Mexico. 2 
vols. 3^. 6ei. each. 

Life of Pizarro. $s. 6d, 

Life of Las Oasas the Apostle 

of the Indies. 3^. 6d, 

HENDERSON (E.) Select His- 
torical Documents of the Sfiddle 
Ages, including the most famous 
Charters relating to England, the 
Empire, the Cburch, &c., from 
the 6th to the 14th Centuries. 
Translated from the Latin and 
edited by Ernest F. Henderson, 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. SJ. 

HENFIIEY*8 Giiide to En^h 
Coins, from the Conquest to the 
present time. New and revised 
Edition by C. F. Keary, M.A., 
F.S.A. 6s. 

HENHY OF HUNTINaDON'S 
History of the English. Trans* 
Uted by T. Forester, M.A. $;. 

HENByS (Matthew) Exposition 
of the Book of the Psalms. 5^. 

HELIODORTTS. TheagenesSnd 
Oharidea. •— See Greek Ro- 
mances. 

HSBODOTUS. Translated by the 
Rev. Henry Cary, M.A. 35. 6d, 

— Notes on. Original and Se- 
lected from the best Commenta- 
tors. By D. W. Turner, M.A. 
With Coloured Map. 5^ . 

Analysis wad fiwsDisftsMCi ^^ 
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H&SIOD, CAI.liJWA.QFT3Bi and 
THEOGHIS. TransUteii by ihe 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A. 5». 

HOFFMANN'S (E. T. W.) The 
Serapton BreUiran, Tianelated 
fiom the German by Lt.-CoLAIei. 
Ewing- 3 vols. 3s. 6d, ea.cb. 

HOLBEIN'S Danoe or Death 
and Blfale Cute. Upwatdsof 130 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 
with Introduction and Descrip* 
tions by Fnuicis Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Frognall Dibdeti. 5;. 

HOMBR'S niad. Translated into 
English Prose by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. S^- 

OdyBBsy. Hymns, Epktaois, ' 

t and Battle uflhe FrcmsandMicc. , 
Tranalated into EnRlish Prose by i 
■ T. A. Buckley, B.A. 5/. 
t— Ste also FoFB. 
HOOPER'S (O.} Watetloo : The 
Cawnfall of the First Napo- 
leon: a History nf the Campaign I 
fa! 1815. By George Hooper. ' 
With Maps and Plans. 31. 6rf. I 
,— The Oampalen of Sedan : 
The Downfall of the Second Em- 
pire, August - September, 1870. 
Willi General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle. 31. 6d. 
HORiOB. A new literal Prose 
tianslation, by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. 31. W. 
HUaO'B (Vlotor) Drama tio 
Workl. Hetnoni— Ruy Bias — 
The King's Diversion. Translated 
by Mrs, Newton Crosland and 
¥. L. SIous. 31. W. 

PoBnia,cWefiy Lyrical, Trans- 

Uted by various Writers, now fltst 

collected by J. II. L. Williams. 

3J. dii. 

MUMBOLDT'S Coamos. Tians- 

laled by E. C. Ott^, B. U. Paul, 

and W. S. DalJas, F.L.b. SvoU- 

js. 6d. each, exceplioE Vol. V. 51. 



HUMBOLDT'S Personal Nam* 
Uts of his Travels to the Ec|ui 
noctial Regions of America donng 
the years 1799-1S04. Translated 
by T. Ross. 3 vob. JJ. ea " 

Views of NatttW, Translated 

by E. C. Ott£ and II. G. Boba, 

HtTMFHREYS' Coin OoUeotor's 
Manual. By H. N. Humplueys. 

with upwards of 140 Illustiationi 
on Wood and Steel, avolfl. "" 



Memi 



of Kossuth. 
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HnTOHINSON (Colonel). : 
molra of the Life of, By 
Widow, Lucy: together with 
Autobiography, and an Account 
oF the Siege of Laihoin Housej 
31. &i 

HUNT'S Poetry of Solenoo. 1 
Richard Hunt. 3rd Edition, r 
vised and enlHigcd. y. 

IHaDX.PH'H Cbronlolea of tha 
Abbey of Oroyland, will 
Continuation by Peter of BIcHi 
and other Writers. Translated b» 
H. T, Riley, M.A- 51. 



IRYIKQ'3 (Waahlngton) 
plete Worka. 15 vols. Wilh Pot- 
trails, &C. y. d. each. 
I.-Silmagundi, Kntcker- 
lioclter'a History of Hew 
York. 
II.- 



Iir— Bracebridge Hall, 

ford and NewsleadAbbejt 
IV.-Tbe Alhambra, Tale* of i 
Traveller. 
N , - Oaottuit q\ "i* Cbo 




Ifei ng's ( Wash ini5ton)Complete 
f VVOEKS ienHmud. 
Vl.&Vn.— Life and VovafiM _o( 
Columbus, together with 
Ihe Voyages of his Com- 
panioDS. 

P VII I.— Astoria, A Tour od the 
ri«iries. 
, IX.— LifcofMshomcl.Livesofthe 
Successors of Mahomet. 
X.—Adventntes of Captain Boo- 
nevllle, U.S.A., Wolieil's 
Roost. 
XI.^BiogT[ipbics and Miscella- 
neous Papeia. 
XII.-XV Life of George Wash- 



ington 






Life and Letters. By his 

Nephew, rieuc E. Irving, a vols. 
31. 6d. e?ch. 

ISOCRATES, The 0»Uoiu ol 
Translated by J. If. Freeae, M.A. 
Vol. I. 5J. 

JAMES'S (G. P. -R.) Llfo of 
Richard Gceur ds Lion. 1 vols. 
31, 6d. ench, 

JAUESON'S (Mtb.) Shake- 
apeaiB'a Herolnea. Character- 
is! ies of Women! Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mis. Jameson. 

JESSE'S (E.) AnaodoteB of Bobh 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Engravings. 51. 

JESSS'S (J.H.) UTemolrsor the 
Court of England during the 
Reifin of the Stuarts, including 
the rioiecloraie. 3 vols. With 
42 Forlrails. 51. each. 

Memoirs of the Fretcmdois 

and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits, is. 

JOHNSON'S Uves or the Poeti. 

Edited by Mrs. Alexander Matnei, 
with fntroduclion by Piofessoi 
JMm. 3 vois. p. 6rf. each. 



JOBEFHOS (FlaTlus), The Works 
of. WhUton'i Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R. ShilJeto, M.A 
With Topi^iaphieal and Geo. 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. S vols. 
p. 6d. each. 



JDKEB-BRO-WNE (A. J.), Tha 
BuUdlng or the British Isles: 
a Study in Geographical Evolu- 
tion. Illustrated by DUmGrotltl 
MapsandWoodcaU. 2DdEditian, 
revised. 7^- dd. 

JULIAH, the Emperor. Coniain- 
inR Urefiory Nmianien's Two In- 
vectives and Libanns' Monody, 
with Julian's culacil Theosophical 
.Vn»i,o T.nn.;i»i-.i hu r!. W. 



I JUNIDS'S Letters. With all tlie 
I Notes of WoodthU's Edition, and 

important Additions, 2 vols. 

31. M. each. 

JUSTIN CORNELnjB HBFOS, 

and EUTROPIDB. Translated 
I by tbe Kev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 

! s'- 

JUVENAL, PERSIUB. SITL- 
PICIA and LITOILIUS. Tram- 

laled by L, Evans, M.A. %s. 

KANT'S Critique of Pure BeMen. 

Translated by J. M. D. Mcikle- 
john. SJ. 

Prolegomeaa and Meta- 

phy»loal Foandatloii s of Nattml 
Solenoe, Translated byE. Belfott 
Eax, Si. 

EEIQHTLEY'S (Thomas) My- 
tholofly of Ancient ai'cece and 
Italy. 4th Edition, tervised by 
l.r.MM4 aetntwi., "?*.»-. '\^^- 

\ V- 



Afl Alphabetical Ltsf of Books 
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KBIGHTLEY'S Falrx MyUwi- 
logy, illnstialive of the Komance 
Kod Snparstilioii orVaHous Coun- 
tries. Rerised Edition, with 
Frontispiece by Cruik5h»nk. y. 

LA. FONTAINE'S Fftblee. Trans- 
lated iwo English Verse by Eliiur 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
by J. W. M. Gibbs. V. M. 

I.AIiUIlTINE-8 History of the 
abondlBU. Translated by H . T. 
Ryde. 3 ffols. 31. M. each. 

History of the B«atorfttlo:)i 

of Uouaroby In France (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists). 
4 vols. 31, 6d. esch. 



LAMB'S (ChBiles) Esaays or Ells 
and Ellana. Complete Edition. 
3x.6rf. 

SpecImenE of EngUab Dra.- 

matlo FoetB of Ibe Time of 
Ellaabeth. 3^. &y. 

Uemorlala a&d Letters of 

OhEU-lea Lamb. By Serjeant 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
br W, Carew Hailitt. a vols. 
31. 6d. each. 



LANE'S Aiabiaa NIghti' Enter- 
tftJnments. Edited by Statiley 
Lme-Poolc, M.A., Litt.D. + 
vols. 3r. 61/. ea^^h. 

liAHZI'S HtatoTT of Falstlng In 
Italy, from the Period of the 
Revival of the Fine Aria to the 
End of the Eighteenth Cenlury. 
Translated by ThomaB Roscoe. 
3 vole, 31, 6rfi Bach. 



LAPPENBERG'S HUtor? 

England under tbe ' 
Saion Kings. Tonaliied 
B. Thorpe, F.S.A. New editi 
revised by E, C. Otlf. i v 
31. 6,i. each. 

LECTUBE3 ON PAINTINi 

by Biiiy, Opie, Fuseli. 
hy R. Wornum. 51. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI* 
TreaUaB on Palnliog. TMqi.' 
la[ed by J. F. Rig:iud, RA^ 
With a Life of Leonardo by Johil 
William Brown. With n 
Plalea. 5j. 

LEPSIUS'S Lettora from 
Ethiopia, and tbo PaninBttiii' 
Slnal. Ttan=lft!ed by L. ni_ 
J. B. Homer. With Maps, y, 

LEBSING'S Dramatic Worfeft 
Complete. Edited by Emeit ^ 
M.A. With Memoir of Less^ 
by Helen Zimmein. 3 t^sc 
31. 6d. each. 

Laoiiso.i. Dramallo Notaa, 

and the Repreaontatton of 
Death by tba Anolenta. Tiant- 
laicd by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zinunern. Eililed by Kdilar<[' 
Bell, M.A, With a Frortlispi< 
of the Laoltoon group. 31, 6rf. 

LILLY'S Introduction to 
logy. With a Goauhak ,, 
ASTROLOGY and Tables for CMi 
culating Nativities, by Zadkiel, 

LITT'3 History of Rome. 1 rui»> 
lated by Dr. Spilian, C. EdmondJt 
and others. 4 vols. 51. each. 

LOCKE'S Philosophical noiBi 
Ediiedby T.A. Si. John, a vot 
31. 6d. each. 

LU^ and Letteri; By 

King, 3J. 6d. 

LOOEHART [I. G.)—St 



Cojitained in Rohn's Libraries, 
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LODGE'S Portraltsof IllvistrlouB 
Personages of Oreat Britain, 
with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio- 
graphies unabridged. 8 vols. 5j. 
eacn. 

LONGFELLOW'S Prose 
Works. With 16 hill- page Wood 
Engravings. 5x. 

LOUDON'S (Mrs.) Natural 
History. Revised edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
numerous Woodcut lUus. 5^. 

LOWNDES' Bibliographer's 
Maniml of English Llteratiire. 
Enlarged Edition. By IT. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols, cloth, 51. each. 
Or 4 vols, half morocco, 2/. 2s, 

LONGUS. Daphnls and Chloe. 
— Su Greek Romances. 

LXTGAN'S Pharsalla. Translated 
by H. T. Riley, M.A. 5^. 

LTTOIAN'S Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. 51. 

LXJOKETIITS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 51. 

LUTHER'S Table-Talk. Trans- 
lated and; Edited by William 
Hazlitt. 3J. 6</. 

Autobiography. •— 5^« 

MiCHELET. 

MACHIAVELLI'S History of 
Florence, together with the 
Prince, Savonarma, various His- 
torical Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Machiavelli. 31. td, 

MALLET'S Northern Antlqui- 
ties, or an Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries^ Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi- 
navians. Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
Prose Edda, by J. A. Black- 
well. 51. 



LIANTELL'S (Dr.) Petrifactions 
and their Teachings. With nu- 
merous illustrative Woodcuts. 6j. 

Wonders of Geology. 8th 



Edition, revised by T. Rupert 
Jones, F.G.S. With a coloured 
Geological Map of England, 
Plates, and upwards of 200 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 7j. 6^. each. 

lAANZONI. The Betrothed: 
being a Translation of 'I Pro- 
messi Sposi.' By Alessandro 
Manzoni. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. 55. 

MAHOO POLO'S Travels; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 5*. 

MARRYAT'S (Capt B.N.) 
Masterman Ready. With 93 
Woodcuts. 3^. hd» 

lyQssion; or, Scenes in Africa. 

Illustrated by Gilbert and DalzieL 
3J. dd, 

Pirate and Three Cuttera. 

\^th 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, 
R.A. 3^. (itL 

Prlyateersman. 8 Engrav- 
ings on Steel. 31. 6d 

Settlers in Canada. 10 En- 
gravings by Gilbert and Daldd. 
3x. dd, 

Poor Jack. -Wth 16 Illus- 
trations after Clarkson Stansfield, 
R.A. 3f. 6^. 

Peter Shnple. With 8 fuU- 

page Illustrations. 31. td, 

Midshipman Easy. With 8 

full- page Illustrations. 3^. 6^. 

MARTIAL'S Epigrams, coi^plet^ 
Translated into Prose, each ac- 
companied by one or more Vcr^ 
Translations selected from th^ 
Works of English PoetSj and 



MAETINEAHS (Harriet) Hl»- 
iorj cl EngUnd, fiom iSoo- 
iSiS. y. 6J. 

History q( the Thirty Yeaw' 

PMoe, A.D. 1815-46. 4 "ols, 
jt. 6rf. eich. 

Su CamU'i Pmilivt Phihiefhy, 

lUTTHEW FARIS'S GngU»h 
Hlitory, from the Year :J3S '" 
1373- Translated by Rev. J. A. 
Giles. D.CL. 3 vols. 51. each. 
HATTHEW OP WESTMIN- 
STER'S PlowOTH of HlBtoiy, I 
from the l.egiDning of the World 
\a A.D. 1307. Tniiislateil by t.. D. 
Yoiige, M.A. 2 vols, y. each. 
MAXWELL'S VlotarisB of Wet- 
Ington Mid the BriUah AnnleB- 
Fiontispiece and 5 Portraits. $*■ 
UBNZmL'S History of Qermany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 
3 vols, 3/. &/, each. 
MICHAEL ANOBLO AND 
RAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works. By Uuppa aud Quatre- 
mete dc Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel, y. 
jalOHBLBT'S Luther's Auto- 
biography. Trans, by William 
Harliit. With on Appendix (no 
pages) of Notes. 31- (nl. 
. Hlrtory of the French Ravo. 
lutlon ftom ils earliest indications 
to the flifiht of the King in 1791- 
3J. W. 
MiaNBT'S History of thePrenoh 
ReYOlution, ftom 17B9 to 1814. 
IS-. &f. 
MILL (J- S.). Early Essays by 
John Btuart Mill. Collected fmm 
various sources by J. W, M. Gibbs. 
y.M. 
MILLER (Professor). Hlatory 
Philosophically lUuBtrated.from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the Freocb RevoUiiion. 4 vols. 
_ 3s. fid. each. 



Poetlool Works, with a Me- 
moir and Critical Iteniarks by 
Jamei Montgomeiy, an Index la 
Paradise Lost, Todd's Verbal lade: 
la all the Poems, and a Selection 
uf Explanatory NotKi by Henry 
(i. Bohn. Illustiated with in 
Wood Eogiavings ^m Drawing 
by W. Ilaivey. J vols. 3 ' 

MITFORD'S (Miss) Our TlUosa 
Sketches of Rural Character an 
Scenery. With J Engravings 01 
Steel. 2 woli. 3/. &f. eict 

MOLIBRE'S Dramatlo WoUu 

A new Translation in Englisl 

Prose, by C. H. Wall. 3 volai 
31. dd. each. 

MONTAGU. The Lett«n am 
Works ol Lady Mary WcorUeg 
Montagu. Edited by hei great 
grandson, Lord Whamctiffie's Ed£ 

tion, and revised by W, 
'Thomas. New Edition, re 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vols. 51. 
HONTAiaNE'S Essays. Cottoi^ 
Translation, revised by W. 
Haililt. New Edition. 3 v( 
ji. 6rf. each. 
MONTBSQUIED'S Spirit 
Laws. New Edition, revbed s 
corrected. By J. V. Pritchare 
A.M. zvo!s. 3r, M. each. 

MOHPBY'S Qomes of Oliea 

Being the Matches and best Ganid 
played by tbeAmerican Charafnol 
with EKplanalory and Analytic] 
Notes by J. Liiwenthal. S" 

MOTLEY (J. L.). The Blm ( 
the Dutch Republio. A Hlstor 
By John Lothrop Motley, N« 
Edition, with BiifirHphiod Intt 
ducUon by Moncure D. C onOT 
3 vols. y. bd, each. 



Contained in Bohn^s Libraries. 
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MUDIE'S British Birds ; or, His- 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
.Bntish Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Martin. With 52 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured Plates of 
Eggs. 2 vols. 

NEANDER (Dr. A.). History 
of the Christian Religion and 
Church. Trans, from the German 
byJ.Torrey. 10 vols. 31. 6d?. each. 

Life of Jesus Christ. Trans- 
lated by J. McClintock and C. 
Blumcnthal. 31. 6^. 



— History oi the Planting and 
Training of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles. 
Translated by J. E. Ryland. 
2 vols. 31. 6^. each. 

— Memorials of Christian Iilfe 



In the Early and Middle Ages ; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans, by J. E. Ryland. 3^. dd, 

NIBELUNGEN LIED. The 
Lay of the Nlbelungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Hoiton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 

NEW TESTAMPjNT (The) In 
Greek. Griesbacn's Text, with 
various Readings at the foot of 
the page, and Parallel References 
in the margin ; also a Critical 
Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. By an eminent Scholar, 
with a Greek and English Lexicon. 
3rd Edition, revised and corrected. 
Two Facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 900 pages. 5^. 

The Lexicon may be had sepa- 
rately, price 2S. 

NICOLINI'S History of the 
Jesuits: their Origin, Progress, 
Doctrines, and Designs. With 8 
Portraits. 55. 



NORTH (R.) Lives of the Ripht 
Hon. Francis North, Baron Guild- 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Edited 
byAugustusJessopp, D.D. 3vols. 
3^. 6^. each. 

NUaENT'S (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden, his Party and 
Times. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. 5f. 

OLD ENGLISH CHRON- 
ICLES, including Ethelwerd's 
Chronicle, Asserts Life of Alfred, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's British 
History, Gildas, Nennius, and the 
spurious chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. S^. 

OMAN (J. C.) The Great Indian 
Eplos : the Stories of the Rama- 
YANA and the Mahabharata. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cipal of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. 3^. 6d, 

ORDERICUS VITALISE Eode- 
slastlcal History of England 
and Normandy. Translated b^ 
T. Forester, M.A. To which is 
added the Chronicle of St. 
EvROULT. 4 vols. 5j. each. 

OVID'S Works, complete. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 
5^. each. 

PASCAL'S Thoughts. Translated 
from the Text of M. Auguste 
Molinier by C Kegan Paul. 3rd 
Edition. 3^. 6^- 

PAULI'S (Dr. R.) Life of Alfred 
the Great. Translated from the 
German. To which is appended 
Alfred's ANGi.a-S^Nxa.'ykM^jKSNSs^ 



__ Orosius. With a liienil 
Tnuuladon interpaged. Notes, 
andan Angixi-Saxon Grammar 
uid Glossakv, byB. Thorpe. Si- 

lTTSAHIAS' DoBOcIpUoa of 
iMMW. Newlytr»nslHtedbyA.R. 
ShiUeto, M.A. i vols. $i. each. 

SAHaON'S SzpoelUoa ot Uie 
Greed. Ediled by E. WalfoiJ, 
M.A. S'. 

iPYS' Diary and Correapond- 
moo. Deciphered by the Kev. 
J. S«iith, M.A., ftom the original 
Sboithscd MS. io the I'epysian 
Llbmy. Edited liy Lord Bny- 
biooke. 4 vols. With 31 En- 
gravings. 51. each, 

'S IteUquea of Auo'eat 
EneUsh Poebr. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels ajid a Glos- 
sary. Edited by J. V. Prilchard, 
A-M, 2 vols. 31. 6rf. each. 

■EBBIUS.— i";.! Id VENAL. 

■HTBASCH'S Soimetii, Trl- 
nmplu, and other Poena, 
Translated into English Verse by 
s Hands. With a Life of 
the Poel by Thomas Campbell. 
With Portrait and 15 .Steel En- 
gravings. 51. 

PHILO-jnD.ffilUa, Works of. 

Translated by Prof. C. D.Vonge, 
M.A. 4 vols. 5^. each. 

PIOEERIKa'3 HlBtory of tlie 
Baeea of Man, and iheir Geo- 
giaphical Distribution. With Ak 
Analvtical Synopsis op the 
Natdbal HlsTOKV OF Man Ijy 
D(. llall. With a Map of the 
Woiid end lacoloured Plates, 51. 

SIMDAB. Translated into Prose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To which 
is added the Metrical Version by 
Afitahim Moore, ^i- 



PLANCSG. History or Britbh 

OoBtume, from the EarliesI Time 
to the Close 0/ the Eidiletuilh 
Centuiy. By J. R. Planchf, 
Somerset Herald. With upwards 
of 400 Itlust rations. %s. 
PIiAT0"3 Works. Literally trans- 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. $s. each. 
I.— The Apology of Socrat^ 
Ctilo, Phicdo, Gorgias, Pro. 
tagoras, Phxdnii, ThcEctetus, 
EulhyphroQ, L>-3is. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. Carey. 
U. — The Republic, TiniKuSi arid 
Crittas. Translated by Heitty 

III.— Meno, Euthydemns, The 
Sophist, Ststesman, Cratylus, 
Parmerddes, and the Banquet. 
Translated by G. Burges. 
IV.— Philebus, Charmides, Lachea, 
Menexenus, Ilippias, Ion, 
The Two AJdbiades, The- 
ages. Rivals, Hipparchusi 
^Iinos, Clitopho, E|«st]eG. 
Translated by G. Burgcs. 
v.— The Laws. Translated hy 

G. Eurges. 
VI.— The Doubtful Works. TnuiS' 
laled by G. Barges, 

Summarr and AnalyalH ot 

tbe Dialogues. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. sr. 
PL&UTD3'3 Oomedlea, Trans- 
lated by H, T. Riiey, M.A. a 
vols. 5/. each. 
PLINY'S Natural Hlstorr. 
Translated by the late Tolm 
Eostock, M.D.. F.R.S., and H.T. 
Riley, M.A. 6 vols. 5^. each. 
PLINY. The Letters of Pliny 
the Younger. Melmolh's trans- 
lation, revised by the Rev. F. C, 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. 5*. 
PLOTINTJS. Select Works ol 



the substance of Porphyry's Plo. 
dnus. Edited by G.R.S. Head, 
B.A.. M,R.A.P. y. 
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PLUTARCH'S Lives. Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A., and George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. 3; . dd. each. 

Morals. Theosophical Essays. 



Translated by C, W. King, M.A. 
Morals. Ethical Essays. 



Translated by the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 51. 

POETRY OF AMERICA. Se- 
lections from One Hundred 
American Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W. J. Linton. 31. dflf. 

POLITIOAL CTCL0PJE3DIA. 
A Dictionary of Political, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ; forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. 3^. dd, each. 

POPE'S Poetical Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carruthers. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 5j. each. 

Homer's niad. Edited by 

the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series of 
Flaxman's Designs. 5^. 

Homer's Odyssey, with the 

Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 
&c., by other translators. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With the entire Series of Flax- 
man's Designs. 5^. 

Life, including many of his 

Letters. By Ro&rt Csurruthers. 
With numerous Illustrations. 51. 

POXJSHEIN'S Prose Tales: The 
Captain's Daughter — Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Spades — An 
Amateur Peasant Girl — The Shot 
—The Snow Storm— The Post- 

_ * 

master — The Coffin Maker — 
Kirdjali— The Egyptian N^te— 
Peter the Great's Negro. Trans- 
lated by T. Keace. Jj. 6</. 



PRESCOTT'S Conquest of 
Mexico. Copyright edition, with 
the notes by John Foster Kirk, 
and an introduction b^ G. P. 
Winship. 3 vols. 3^. fo. each. 



Conquest of Peru. Copyright 

edition, with the notes of Jmm 
Foster Kirk. 2 vols. 3;. 6^. each. 

Reign of Ferdinand and 

Isabella. Cop3nright edition, 
with the notes of John Foster 
Kirk. 3 vols. 31. &. each. 

PROPERTITTS. Translated by 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, M,A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 
3^. 6af. 

PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Republication 
of Ray's Collection of English 
Proverbs, with his additions from 
Foreign Languages and a com- 
plete Alphabetical Index; in which 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by H. G. Bohn. 5x. 

PROVERBS, A Polyglot of 
Foreign. Comprising French, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations & a General 
Index by H. G. Bohn. Sj. 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
and other Objects of Vertu. Com- 
prising an Illustrated Cataloeue of 
the Bemal Collection of Works 
of Art, with the prices at which 
they were sold by auction, and 
names of the possessors. To which 
are added, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the known 
Marks and Monograms. By Henry 
G. Bohn. With numerous Wood 
Engravings, 5^. ; or with Coloured 
Illustrations, koj. 6^. 

PROUT'S (Father) ReUques. Col- 
lected and arranged by Rev. F. 
Mahony. New issue, with 21 
Etchings by D. Maclise, R.A. 



QUIHTILIAH'S ImtttotM ot 
OntCT]', oi Education of an 
OlUoi. Traiulateil b; the Rev. 
J. S. W.1SO0, M.A, I lob, 5t5 

RACINE'S (Jean) Dnmatle 
Works. A metrical Ene'i^ii '^f- 
iion. By R- Bruce Boswdl, M. .\. 
0«iO. 2 V0I3. 3 r. 6rf. each. 

R&NKE'S BiBtovj of the Fopea, 
ibeil Church and State, and espe- 
cudly of Iheti Conflictg with Pio- 
te^tuitisiD in the i6th aad I7tli 
centniieE. Translated by E. 

^ Foster. 3 vols. 31. 6d. each. 
— History of Serrta and tlis 
Servian B«TolutIon. With an 
Aci;)unl of the Insurrectinn in I 
Bosnm. Ti.inilaledbyMi5.Keii. 
' Jf. 6rf. I 

RECR£ATIONSmSHOOTIHG. ; 
By 'Craven.' With 62 Engravings 
on "Wtwd after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings ud Steel, chielly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 51. 
RBNHIB'S Icseot Aratilt«otnre. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. With iS5 
Wuodcut lUustialions. Ji. 
RBTNOLD'S (Sir J.) Literary 
■WarkB. Edited by H.W.Beechy. 
i vols. 31. &/. each. 
RIOARDO on the PrinciploB of 
Political Eeonomy and Taxa- 
Uon. KdiledbyE. O.K. Gooner, 
M.A. it. 
RICHTBR {Jean Paul Prledricli). 
Levana. a Treatise on Education: 
i together with the Autobiography 

^^H^ (a Fcagmenl), and a short Pre- 
^^^b fiitoiy Memoir, y. 6d. 
^ — Flower, fruit, atul Ttaom 
^B^ Ftea3,oilheWedi!edl4fe,Death, 
^^^ and MoniMe of Fitmian Siunia- 
hu3 SiebeakaeSi Paiiski Advocttie 
in the PariEb uf Kubichnappul. 
■If NewtyUaashln'l by Lt. Cul.Alcit. 



BOOER DE HOVEDB2T-S An 
nala of BngUab Elatary, com. 
prising the Ilislory of E(%bn( 
and of other Conntria of Euiopt 
ttooi A. D. 731 to A. D. mi 
Translated by II. T. Rney, MJ\. 
a vols, St- e ' 

BOQER OF WBMDOVXIt'l 
Flowers of HIatory, compiiBa| 
the History of England from thi 
Descent of the &iions to a," 
I i3S,[bnneiIy ascribed to Malthi 
Paris. Translated by J. A. Gi]e«| 
D.C.L. 3 vols. 5j. each. 

ROM E In t ha NINBTBIIHT^ 
CBNTUBT. Contsinhig B coo 
ple!c Account of thu R^ii^s of Iki 
Ancient City, the Remaiits of t) 
Middk Ages, and the Monument 
oF Modem Times. ByC.A.Eaton 
With 34 Steel Engravings. 2'roli. 
5.t. each. 

Set Burs and Dvsit. 

HOSCOE'S (W.) Life (md Ponti- 
ficate of Leo X. Final editioiif 

revised by Thomas Roscoe. 
vols, 3j. 6//. each. 

Life of Loraiuo ds' MatUol, 

called ' the MagnlGceot.' WitU 
his poems, letters, 4c. 



RUSSIA. History of. bom t 
eailiesl Period, com[]il^ froo 
the most authentic souicei b]r 



SALLTJST. FLORUS, and 1 
LEIU8 PATEBCULUB. 

Translated by J. S.WaisoD, M.A. 
5'- 
SCHILLER'S Worha. TiansUled 
by various hands. 7 vols. ^i. 6A 

\ 1,— \\ii\.OTj (A *>iTii\.iX<» 
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Schiller's Works continued, 

II. — Histoiv of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, 
the Siege of Antwerp, and 
the Disturbances in France 
preceding the Reign of 
Henry IV. 

III. — Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 
Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 

These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 

IV.— Robbers (with Schiller's 
original Preface), Ficsco, 
Love and Intrigue, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity, 

The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 
V. — Poems. 

VI.— EssaySjiEstheticalandPhilo- 
sophical 

VII,— Wallenstein*s Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
Wallenstein, William Tell. 

SGHILLER and GOETHE. 
Ck>m6pondfinoe between, from 
A.D. 1794- 1S05. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 31. dd, 
each. 

SOHLEGEL'S (F.) LeotureB on 
the Philosophy of Life and the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor- 
rison, M.A. 3;. 6^. 

Lectures on the History of 

Literature, Ancient and Modem. 
Translated from the German. 3^.612. 

Lectures on the Philosophy 

of History. Translated by J. B. 
Robertson. 3/. 6</. 

SOHLEQEL'S Lectures on 
Modem fitetoiy, tc^ethci with 
the Lectures entitled Cscsai and 



Alexander, and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
Purcell and R. H. Whitetock. 
3J. 6d. 

iBSsthetlo and Miscellaneous 

Works. Translated by E. J, 
Millington. 3;. 6d, 

SOHLEGEL (A. W.) Lectures 
on Dramatic Art and Literature. 
Translated by J. Black. Revised 
Edition, by the Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison, M.A. 3;. 6d, 

SOHOPENHAUEB on the Four- 
fold Root of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, and On the 
Will in Nature. Translated by 
Madame Ilillcbraud. 5^. 

Essays. Selected and Trans- 
lated. With a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philo- 
sophy, by £. Belfort Bax. $5. 

SCHOUW'S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo- 
graphy of Plants. $s, 

SCHUMANN (Roboii;). His Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
Translated by A. L. Alger. 3j. 6d. 

Early Letters. Originally pub- 

blished by his Wife. Translated 
by May Herbert. With a Preface 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 
3^. 6d. 

SENECA on Benefits. Newly 
translated by A, Stewart, M.A. 
3^. 6d. 

Minor Essays and On Clem- 
ency. Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 5j. 

SHAKESPEARE DOCU- 
MENTS. Arranged by D. H. 
Lambert, B.A. 35". 6d, 

SHAKESPEARE'S Dramatic 
Art. The History and Character 



I 
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SEAKBSPEAHE (WlUlam). A 
Literaij Biogiiphy by Karl Elie, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Translited by 
L> Dora Schmitz. $1. 

BHARFEI (S.) The History of 
Egypt, fiom the EailisEt Times 
till ihc Conqnesl by the Arab?, 
A.D, 640. By Samuel Shatpe, 
1 Maps and upwards of 400 lUus- 
bativc Woodcuts. 2vo1s. 5^. eacb. 

BH£BIDAN'S Draniatia Works, 
Complete. WiihLifeby G. G.S. 
3S.6J. 

SISMONDI-S HlBtory o[ th9 
Lltenture of the South 01 
Europe. Translated by Thomas 
RoECoe, a vols. ji. &/. eHch. 

SMITHS Synonyms and An- 
tonyms, or Kindred Wards and 
their Oppoaites. Revised Edi- 
lion. 5). 

— — Synonyms Discrimljiated. 
A Diclionajy of S)TiQnynnius 
Woids in tbc English Language, 
showing the Aecurnfc siBnilicalion 
of words of siiuiliir meaning. 
Edited hy the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith, M.A. 6). 

SMITH'S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations. Edited hy E. Belfort 
Bax. 3 vols. 31. 6J. each. 

Theory of Uoral Senttmenta. 

With a Memoir of the Author by 
Dagald Stewart. 3/. 61/. 

SMYTH'S (Frof^Bor) Leaturea 
on KTodem History, s vols. 
31. 611^. each. 

SMYTH'S (Professor) Lectures 
on the Frenoh Havolution. 
3 vols. 31. 6if. each. 



SMOLLETT'S Adventures 01 
Roderiak Kandom. Willi shorl 
Memoir and Bibliography, and 
Cni/isiiank'sIIIiistminns. V-M. 



SMOLLETT'S Adventure* 
Per^rina Piokle. With Bibli 
graphy and Ctuikshiok's lilt 
trations. tvo's. 31. td. eich. 

The Eipedlidon of Hum,' 

phry Clinker. With Bibliograpl 
and Cruikshank'a Illustration 
31. &/. 

SOORATES {stimamad 'Stdiolai 
Uoub'J. The Ecolealaatlcal H" 
toryo((A.D. 305-445). Truulate 
from the Greek. 5^. 

SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies a 
A New Prose Translation, wit 
Memoir, Notes, &c., by E. Fi 
Coleridiee, M.A. 

SOOTH ETS Life of I 
With Portraits, Plans, and 1 
wards of 50 Engravings on St 
and Wood. 51. 

— — Life of Wasloy, and the B 
aod FiogrcsE of Melbodism. Ji. 

Robert Southey, The Stor; 

of his Life vnilten-in his Letters 
Edited by John Dennis. 3/. &/. 

SOZOMEH'S EoolosluUoal E 
tory. Translated from the Greek) 
Together with the EcCLBSIASn 
cAi, History of Fhilostok 
oiDS, a.-! epitomiied by Pholias. 
Translated by Rev. E. Walford 
M,A. 5 , 

SPraoZA'S Chief Works. Trans 
laicd.withlntioduction.byR.H.W 
Elwes. 2 vols. 51-. each. 

STANLEY'S Clasalfled S. . 
of the Prinolpal Falntsra of tl 
Dutch and FlemlBh Sohoolfl, 
By George Stanley. 

STARLTNG'S (MlBa)NobIeI> 
of Women. With 14 Steel En 
grauings. 51. 

STAUNTON'S Chess-Play^ 
Handbook. 5;. 

Chess Praxis. A Supplcmeo 

lo the Chess- player's lla " ' 
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STAUNTON'S Ohess - player's 
Oompanion. Comprising a Trea- 
tise on Odds, Collection of Match 
Games, and a Selection of Original 
Problems. 51. 

Ohees Toumameiit of 1851. 

With Introduction and Notes. 5/. 

STOCEHABDT'S ISzperimental 
GhemlBtry. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C.S. 5j. 

STOWX (Mr«.H.B.)TTnole Tom's 
Cabin. Illustrated. 3^. 6^. 

STBABO'S Geography. Trans- 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A., 
and H. C. Hamilton. 3 vols. 
5j. each. 

STRICKULND'S < Agnes) Lives 
of the Queens of Vingland, from 
the Norman Conquest. Revised 
Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 
5f. each. 

Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 

2 vols. 5^. each. 

liiyes of the Tudor and Stuart 

Fzinoesses. With Portraits. 5^. 

STIJART and BEVETT'S Anti- 
quities of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece. With 71 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. 51. 

SUETONIUS' liiyes of the Twelve 
Osdsars and liiyes of the Gram- 
marians. Thomson's translation, 
revised by T. Forester. 51. 

SWIFT'S Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott With a Bio- 

gaphical Introduction by the Right 
on. W. E. H. Leclqr, M.P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
12 vols. 3^. 6^. each. 

[ Vols. I.'X. ready. 

1.-— A Tale of a Tub, The Battle 
of the Books, and other 
early works. Edited by 
Temple Scott. With a 
Biographical Introduction 
by W. E. H. Lecky. 



Swift's Prosb VfORKslctmlinued. 

II.— The Journal to Stella. Edited 
by Frederick Rykmd, M. A. 
With 2 Portraite and Fac- 
simile. 

III.& 1 v. — ^Writings on Religion and 
the Church. 

V.—Historical and Political 
Tracts (English). 

VI.— The Drapier's Letters. 
With facsimiles of Wood's 
Coinage, &c. 

VII.— Historical and PoUtical 
Tracts (Irish). 

VIII,— Gulliver's Travels. Edited 
by G. R. Dennis. With 
Portrait and Maps. 

IX. —Contributions to Periodicals. 

X.— Historical Writings. 

XI. — Literary Essays. 

[In pr^ratiotu 
XII. — Index and Bibliography. 

\In preparation. 

TAOITUS. The Works of. Liter- 
ally translated. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

TALES OF THE GENn. Trans- 
lated from the Persian by Sir 
Charles Morell. Numerous Wood- 
cuts and 12 Steel E^igravings. 5^. 

TASSO'S Jerusalem Delivered. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. H. Wiffen. With 8 
Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. 51. 

TAYLOR'S (Bishop Jeiemy) 
Holy Living and Dying. 3^. td. 

TEN BRINK.— 5*^^ Brink. 

TERENCE and PHJEDRUS. 
Literally translated by H. T. Riley, 
M. A. To which is added. Smart's 
Metrical Version of Ph?edrus. 5*. 

THEOCRI TUS, BION, MOS- 
CHUS, and TYRTiBSXJS. Liter- 
ally translated by the Rev. J. 
Baiiks, M.A. To which are ap- 
pended the Metrical Versions of 



t 
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An Alphabetical List of Books 



lODOHET and EYAORiaB. 

Histories of the Church from A.D. 
427 ; and from A.D. 
431 to A.D. 544. Ttsnslalcd. 51. 
THIERRY'S History of the 
Conqueat or Englaiul by the 
Horaisnii. Tianskied hy Wil- 
liam Har.lill. 3 vols. 3;. 6^. each. 
THnCTDHJES. The Pstopon- 
oeBlan War. Litemlly iransUled 
Ly the Rev. II. \Wc. 2 vols. 
ji, ftd. each. 

An Analysis and Summar; 
By J. T. Wheeler, y. 
lUDIOHOM (J, L, W-) A Trea- 
Wines. liluilrWed. i'. 
Dr. A-) Cotton I 
i Great Britain. 
V hy P. I.. SimmnncI.iF. a vol.'^. Jr. 

-■ FhllosopbyorManufaotLU^s. 

r EdiledbyP, L. Simmonds. -js-bd. 

NTASAIU'S LWm tti tha t&dbi 

I Ernlneat Painters, Soulptora, 

I BEd AMhileotg. Translated hy 

J. J. Fostet, with a Cominen- 

1 tary by J. P. aichter, Ph.D. 6 

31. W. each. 

J!OII.. A Literal Prose Tinns- 

jf lalion by A. Hamilton Biyce, 

t LL.D. With Poitrsit. 31. 6J. 

'OLTAIKB'a Tales. Translated 

■■ by R. B. Boawell. Cootaining 

Bebouc, Memnon, Candide, L'ln- 

g^nu, and other Tales. 31. 6d, 

KLTON'S Oomplate Angler, 
liied by Edward Jesse. With 
irtrait and 203 Engravings on 
ood and 26 Engjiavings on 
ed. p- 
LiveB of Donne, Hooker, Ao. 
!W Edition leivised by A. H. 
illen, nith a Memoir of Izaak 
alton by Wm. Dowling. With 
merolis Illustrations, y. 
■WELLINOTONiLlfaor. By 'An 
Old Soldier.' From the mateiilils 
of Maxwell With Indeii and iS 
^^ Steei Engravings, 51, 



WBRMEH'S Templart Id 

Oypnia. Traoslaled by E.A.M, 
Lewis. 31. 6d. 

WESTBOPP (H. M.) A Hand- 
book of Arohaaology, Egyptian, 
Greek, EtruBcan, Roman. Illm. 
tmted. y 

WHITE'S Natural Hlalory of 
Selbomo. With Ncrtca by Sir 
Williiun Jardine. Edited hy Bd- 
watd Jesse. With 10 Portrain 
and cnluured Plates. 5-', 

WHEATLBTa A Rittfonal HIub- 
tratlon of the Book of Common 



WIBSELER'S Olu-oaologioal 

Synopsis of the Fou7 aospaU. 

Translated U the Rev. Canon 

Venables. 31. 6d. 
WILLI UaofUAI.U BSBnRT^ 

Chronlo'.e cf the Kings of Bog- 

laod. Translated by the Rev. I. 

Shorpe. Edited l)y J- A. Giles, 

D.C.L. ji. 



M.A., and ihe Rev. H. Dale. In 
3 vols. Si, each. 
rOTJNO- (Artiiur). TRiTsla In 
Franoe during the years 17S7, 
1788, and 1789. Edited by 
M. Bethaoi Edwards, jt. &£, 



- To 



Bland, with 



General Observali 

of the country during the years' 
1776-79- Edited by A. W- 
Hntton. With Complete BibUo- 
graphy by J. P, Anderson, and 
Map. 2 wb. 3). 6=/. ench, 
TIJLE-TIDSJ STORIES. A Col- 
lection of Scandinavian and North* 
Gera\an Popular t^ea and Tn,- 
ditions. Edited bvB.ThS 



THE YORK LIBRARY 

A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 

The volumes are printed in a handy size (6^ x 4J in.), on 

thin but opaque paper, aud are simply and 

attractively bound. 

Price, in cloth, 2S. net ; in leather, 3s. net. 

* The York Library is noticeable by reason of the wisdom and intelli- 
gence displayed in the choice of unhackneyed classics. ... A most 
attractive series of reprints. . . . The size and style of the volumes are 
exactly vi^hat they should be.' — Bookman, 

* lliese books should find their way to every home that owns any 
cultivation.' — Notes and Queries. 

The following volumes are now ready : 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE'S JANE EYRE. 

BURNEY'S EVELINA. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Annie Raine Ellis. 

BURNEY'S CECILIA. Edited by Annie Raink Ellis. 

2 vols. 

BURTON'S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. Edited by the 
Rev. A. R. Shili.eto, M.A., with Introduction by A. H. Bullkn. 
3 vols. 

BURTON'S (SIR RICHARD) PILGRIMAGE TO AL- 
MADINAH AND MECCAH. With Introduction by Stanley Lane- 
Poole. 2 vols. 

CERVANTES' DON QUIXOTE. Motteux's Translation, re- 
vised. With LocKH art's Life and Notes. 2 vols. 

CLASSIC TALES : Johnson's R.\sselas, Goldsmith's Vicar 

ov Wakefield, Sterne's Sentimental Journey, Walpole's 
Castle of Otranto. With Introduction by C. S. Fearenside, M.A. 

COLERIDGE'S AIDS TO REFLECTION, and the Confessions 
of an Inquiring Spirit 

COLERIDGE'S FRIEND. A series of Essays on Morals, 
PoliticSi and Religion. 

COLERIDGE'S TABLE TALK AND OMNIANA. Arranged 
and Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 

DRAPER'S HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT OF EUROPE. 2 vols. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S ADAM BEDE. 

EMERSON'S WORKS. A new edition in 5 volumes, with the 
Text edited and collated by George Sampson. 

FIELDING'S TOM JONES. 2 vols. 

GhSKEhVS SYLVIA'S LOVEWS, 



The York Librarv— fcnft«a«i 
GESTA ROMANORUM, or Entertaining Moral StorJM 

venled hy tho Monks. TraDslated from Ihe Lalin by Ihe Rev. CkAKLES 
Swan. Revised ediiion. by Wtnkahd Hooper. M.A. 

GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated by ANNA SWANWICK, LL.D. 

Revised ediiion, willi an Inlroduclion and Bibliography by Kahi. Breui.. 
Liil.D,, rh.D. 

HAWTHORNE'S TRANSFORMATION (THE MARBLE FaUN). 
IRVING'S SKETCH BOOK. 



MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, 
OF. Translaied by GEORct Lo^G, M.A. 

■ Aureliusby Matthew Arnold. 
fcARRVATS MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. With ! 

■ inUions by E. T. Wkekler. 



MONTAIGNE'S ESSAYS. Cotton's translation. Revised by 

W. C. HflZUTT. 3V0I5. 

_.MORE'S UTOPIA. With the Life ot Sir Thomas More, by. 

ft William Roper, and liis Letters to Margaret Roper and others. Edital, 
■ with Introduction snd Notes, by George Sampson. [/« Ike Prtst, 

■AlOTLEy'S RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. With a 
K Biographical Iniroduclion by Moncure D, Conway. 3 vols. 
MSCAL'S THOUGHTS. Translated from the Text of M. 
AOGUSTE MoLiNiEK by C. Kegas PAUL. Third ediiion. 



L'SWIFT'S GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. Edited, with Introduction 

d Notes, by G. R. Dennjs, with fac&iniiles of the original illustrations. 

ISWIFT'S JOURNAL TO STELLA. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by F. RilAnd, M.A. 

ROLLOPE'S THE WARDEN. With an Inirodiiciion by 
FsEDERtc Harrison. 
^ROLLOPE'S BARCHESTER TOWERS, 
BROLLOPE'S DR. THORNE. 
ffROLLOPE'S FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 
TROLLOPE'S SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 2 vols. 
"TROLLOPE'S last CHRONICLE OF liARSET. 2 vob. 
ARTHUR YOUNG'S TRAVE,\.S \S ¥?A:s.C?., iMi™ ** 

rears 1787, 1788, and 1789. Edited vivtv \t^Woa^u;^:^ou ouA ■¥;<Itta..^J^ ^«^ 

Bktham Edwards. 
L at/Ur V0lim,i -r, in Pr.(...™>i»«- J 



BELL'S HANDBOOKS 

OF 

THE GREAT MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 
Post 8vo. With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 5^. net each. 



T%e following Volunus have been issued : 

BOTTICELLI. By A. Streeter. 2nd Edition. 

BRUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott. 

CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNeil Rushforth, M.A. 

DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchesa Burlamacchi. 2nd Edition. 

ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness. 2nd Edition. 

DONATELLO. By Hope Rea. 2nd Edition. 

GERARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin. Translated by Clara Bell. 

GAUDENZIO FERRARI. By Ethel Halsey. 

FRANCIA. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

GIORGIONE. By Herbert Cook, M.A. 

GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 

FRANS HALS. By Gerald S. Davies, M.A. 

BERNARDINO LUINI. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 3rd Edition. 

LEONARDO DA VINCL By Edward McCurdy, M.A. 

MANTEGNA. By Maud Cruttwell. 

MEMLINC. By W. H. James Weale. 

MICHEL ANGELO. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A., 
F.S.A. 

PERUGINO. By G C. Williamson, LittD. 2nd Edition. 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 

PINTORICCHIO. By Evelyn March Phillipps. 

RAPHAEL. By H. Strachey. 2nd Edition. 

REMBRANDT. By Malcolm Bell, 2nd Edition. 

RUBENS. By Hope Rea. 

LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Maud Cruttwell. 2nd Edition. 

SODOMA. By the Contessa Lorenzo Priuli-Bon. 

TINTORETTO. By J. B. Stoughton Holborn, M.A. 

VAN DYCK. By Lionel Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A. 

VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 3rd Edition. 

WATTEAU. By Edgcumbe Stalev, B.A. 

WILKJK By Lord Ronald SuTHEitLMSii (aO^N'E.lt.^'^«K,^'^ •^.^» 

Oiktrs Ufollcm* 



THE 



CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE 

nimtraitd by BYAM SHAW 
WiiH Introductions and Glossaries by TOUX DENNIS. 



Printed at the Chiswick Press, poit 8vo., price i^. 6./. net per volume ; 

also a cheaper edition, \s. net per volame ; or zs. net in limp leather ; also 

a few copies, on Japanese vellum, to be sold only in sets, price 5^. net per 

volume. 

Now ComphU in 39 Volumes. 

ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 

WELL. MACBETIL 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 



AS YOU LIKE IT. 
COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
CORIOLANUS. 
CYMBELINE. 
HAMLET. 
JULIUS CiESAR. 
KING HENRY IV. 
KING HENRY IV. 
KING HENRY V. 
KING HENRY VI. 
KING HENRY VI. 
KING HENRY VI. 
KING HENRY VIIL 
KING JOHN. 
KING LEAR. 
KING RICHARD H. 
KING RICHARD III. 



MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM. 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

OTHELLO, 

PERICLES. 
Part I. ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Part II. THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

THE TEMPEST. 
Part I. TIMON OF ATHENS. 
Part II. TITUS ANDRONICUS. 
Part III. TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

TWELFTH NIGHT. 

TWO GENTLEMEN OF X'^RONA. 

WINTER'S TALE. 

POEMS. 

SONNETS. 



• A fascinating little edition.' — Notes and Queries. 

* A cheap, very comely, and altogether desirable edition.'-^lVesiwifisfer Gazette. 
But a few years ago such volumes would have been deemed worthy to be considered 

Editions de luxe. To-day, the low price at which they ars oflfered to the public alone 
prevents them being so regarded.' — Studio. 

' Handy in shape and size, wonderfully cheap, beautifully printed from the Cam- 
bridge text, and illustrated quaintly yet admirably by Mr. B3ram Shaw, we have nothing 
but praise for it. No one who wants a good and convenient Shakespeare — ^without 
excursuses, discursuses, or even too many notes — can do better, in our opinion, than 

subscribe to this bsue : which is saying a good deal in these days of cheap reprints.' 

Vanity Fair, 

' What we like about these elegant booklets is the attention that has been paid to the 
paper, as well as to the print and decoration ; snch strut laid paper will last for ages. 
On thi.« account alone, the 'Chiswick' should easiiy be first amonjr podcet Shake- 
^^g/taxfa,:— Pall Mall Gazette. * 



*^j* The Chiswick Shakespeare may also be had bound in 12 volumes^ 
/till ^ilt back, price 36J. net. 
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New Editioni, fcap. 8yo. S<. M» eaoh net. 

THE ALDINE EDITION 

OV THl 

BRITISH POETS. 

*Tbiit ezoeUent edition of the English olassics, with their complete texts and 
loholarly introdnctiona, are something ▼ory different from the cheap volumes of 
extracts which are just now so much too common.*— St. Jame*** Qazetie, 

' An excellent series. Small, handy, and complete.'— Saitti-day Revxew, 



Akenside. Edited by Bey. A. Dyce. 
Beattle. Edited by Bev. A. Dyoe. 
Blake. Edited by W. M. BoesettL 

Bums. Edited by Q. A. Aitken. 
3 vols. 

Butler. Edited by B. B. Johnson, i 

2 TOlS. 

Campbell. Edited by His Son- 
in-law, the Bev. A. "W. Hill. With 
Memoir hy W. Allingham. 

Ohatterton. Edited by the Bey. 

W. W. Bkeat, M.A. 2 toI^. 

Ohauoer. Editedby Dr. B. Morris, 
with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas. 6 vols. 

Ohurohill. Edited by Jas. Hannay. 

2 vols. 

Coleridge. Edited by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 2 yoIb. 

ColllQS. Edited by W. Moy 
Thomas. 

Oowper. Edited by John Bruce, 

F.S.A. 3 70ls. 

Dryden. Edited by the Bev. B. 
Hooper, M.A. 5 toIs. 

Goldsmith. Beviaed Edition by 

Austin Dobson. With Portrait. 

Gray. Edited by J. Bradabaw, 
LL.D. 

Herbert. Edited by the Bev A. B. 
Grosart. 

Herriok. Edited by Qeorge 
Baintsbniy. 2 vols. 

Seats. Edited by the late Lord 
Honghton. 



Elrke White. Edited, with a 

Memoir, by Sir H. Nicolas. 

lifllton. Edited by Dr. Bradehji^w. 
2 vols. 

Pamell. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 

Pope. Edited by G. B. Dennis. 

With Memoir by John Dennis. 3 vols. 

Prior. Edited by B. B. Johnson. 

2 vols. 

Balelgh and Wotton. With Se- 
lections from the Writings of otiier 
COURTLY POETS fromlM) to 1650. 
Edited by Yen. Archdeacon Hannah, 
D.O.L. 

Rogers. Edited by Edward BeU, 

M.A. 
Soott. Edited by John Dennis. 
5 vols. 

Shakespeare's Poems. Edited by 

Bev. A. Dyce. 

Shelley. Edited by H. Buxton 
Forman. 5 vols. 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Col- 
lier. 6 vols. 

Surrey. Edited by J. Yeowell. 
Swift Edited by the Bev. J. 

Mitford. 3 vols. 

Thomson. Edited by the Bev. D. 
0. Tovoy. 2 vols. 

Vaughan. Sacred Poems and 

Pions Ejaculations. Edited by the 
Bev. H. Lyte. 

Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. 
Dowden. 7 vols. 

WyaU. Edited by J. Teowell. 
Young. 2 vols. Edited by th« 




THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES, 
a aolj sarlei laiaad st a moderata price, bj- Vritan wba 

tba BiBt rant In theie rcijicctlve rtepartmanta. 
' The bnt innbrDction ou giiaea and ipoFta bf tba best aathorltiui, ai the toireM 
IiHoaa.'— Ot^iwit Urmntirn, 






doUi, ninrtratfld. pilos li. oaeh. 



Croquet. Bj Liout.-Col. the Hon. 

B. 0. Kbedhiw. 

Lum Tennla. By H. W. W. 

WiLB»tt»oMi. With t> Chantor tor 
LadlM, br Ura. Hilltird. 
Squaab Tetmls. By Eubiioe H. 



Oolf. B; H. B. C. 

Doiibla tdI. 2a. 
Boning and Soulllng. 

BlIOH, 

Rowing and aculUng. 



By Got 
By W. B. 



ffenolng. By H.A.CdluoiibI]bbh. 
Cycling. ByH.H.GMWiH,L.A.C,, 

N.O.D., O.T.O, With a. Chapter for 
Lndive, bj-Miin Aoiu Woor. Dotibls 

WreBtilng. By W*i,tbb Ask. 

BtBOBo. New Bdition. 

Bronddwonl and Slnsleatiok. 

By R. 0. AiUKSOM-WiKii md 0. Phil. 

OymnaBtloa. By A. P. Jekkib. 
Dooble tdI. 2.. 

GynuiBBtlo Competition and Dis- 
play EserolBSB. Compiled b; 

F, QB.F. 

LuUan Oluba. By Q. T. B. Con- 



■ OOHD___. 

Camping DDt. By A. A. Maodom- 

■LL. Dooble Tol, 2l. 

Oonoalng. By Dr. J. D. Satvaad, 
Daubla vgL 2s. 

Moimtatnearliig. By Dr. Claddi 
^. WiiHoir. DoDblDvol. 2i. 

^L Athletics. By H. n. Oriffi;]. 
V Biding. By W. A. Kerb, T.O. 

I 



irfuUea' Riding. By W.A.Eebe,T.O. 
"Icwina. ByRQ. Allansok-Winb. 

With Protalorr Hoi* by Bat MnUiiw. 



Football— AssooiaUon Qome. B^ 

C. W. iljioco, Rflvistd Kdition. 
Hookey. By F. S. Csebwbli.. 

Npk Bdition. 
Skating. By DouoLta Aniiu. 

With B- Chapter for Ledios, h; Uin L, 

CHEETniB, nnd a Chantar on Speod 

Sknliuff. bj a Fon 8kE,tsr. nhl.Tol.Ii. 
BftBsb^. By Nbwtus Coucb, 
Rounders, rieldbaU, Bowli, 

Quoita, Cu^Uiig, SUttlea, Ao. 

Bj J. H. WiiBcn and 0, O. Mon. 

Daaolng. By BonAiui Scoxi. 

Doubla vol. 2i. 



THE CLDB BEBTES OF CARD AND TABtS QAUE3. 



weU-iwulated olnb or roimtrr hoTi-"a ihould 
Bniall Sra. doth, IUiu,trut-r " 

Ige. By 'TEitPLAH.' 
y WWrt. By Dr. Wsi, Polb, P.E.S. 
BoloWblat. ByEoBEBTF.OaKRN. 
BiUlarrtB. By Mujor-Gen. A. W, 



Drub 



I, F.B.i. 



By J. P. 

OhesB. By T-obebt F. Gbekn. 
Tba Two-MOVQ ChesB Problem. 

By B. S. Laws. 
ChenB Openings. By I. OnNSBSBa. 
DinughtB and Backgammon. 

_ Aereral and 6a Bang. 

^^^ 'BlBKEl-XT,' 



PriCB la oaoh. Qlo 

Dominoes unA Solltalro. 

B^Elque dad CribbagB- 

Ky ■ BsaotLEi.' 
£cart6 rrad Euchre. 
Bj'BpniretBr.' 

Piquet snd Hubicon Piqtiet. 
Skat. By Lunrs Diehim 



1, R»1 
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BELL'S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

Profusely Illustrated^ cloth^ crown Svo. is. 6d, net each. 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itinerary and Description. Compiled by Jambs C. 
Gilchrist, A.M., M.D. Revised and edited with an Introduction on Cathedral 
Architeaure by the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A., F.R.A.S. 
fiANGOR. By P. B. Ironside Bax. 
BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. Ma«5S^ MA. 
CANTERBURY. By Hartley Withers. 5th Edition. 
CARLISLE. By C. King Eley. 
CHESTER. By Charles Hiatt. 3rd Edition. 
CHICHESTER. By H. C Corlette, A.R.l.B.A. and Etliiion. 
DURHAM. By J. E. Bycate, A.R.C.A. 3rd Edition. 
ELY. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting, M.A. and Edition. 
EXETER. By Percy Addlesiiaw, B. A. and Edition, revised. 
GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L J. Mass^, M.A. 3rd Edition. 
HEREFORD. By A. Hugh Fi.^heb, A.R.E. and Edition, revised. 
LICHFIELD. By A. B. Clifton, and Edition. 
LINCOLN. By A. F. Kendrick, B.A. 3rd Edition. 
MANCHESTER. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 
NORWICH. By C. H. B. Quennell. and Edition. 
OXFORD. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. and Edition, revised. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting, and Edition, revised. 
RIPON. By Cecil Hallett, B.A. 

ROCHESTER. By G. H. Palmer, B.A. and Edition, revised. 
ST. ALBANS. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 
ST. ASAPH. By P. B. Ironside Bax. 
ST. DAVID'S. By Philip Robson, A.R.I.B.A. 

ST. PATRICK'S, DUBLIN. By Rev. J. H. Bernard, M.A., D.D. and Edition. 
ST. PAUL'S. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. 3rd Edition, revised. 
ST. SAVIOUR'S, SOUTH WARK. By George Worley. 
SALISBURY. By Gleeson White. 3rd Edition, revised. 
SOUTHWELL. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. and Edition, revised. 
WELLS. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 3rd Edition. 
. WINCHESTER. By P. W. Sergeant. 3rd Edition. 
WORCESTER. By E. F. Strange, and Edition. 
YORK. By A. Clutton-Brock, M.A. 3rd Edition. 

Uniform with aiavt Serigs, N4fw ready, rs. 6d. uei each. 
ST. MARTIN'S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By the Rev. Canon Routlbdgb, 

BEVERLEY MiNSTBR. By Charlss Hiatt. 

WIMBORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By the Rev. T. 

Perkins, M.A. 
TEWKESBURY ABBEY AND DEERHURST PRIORY. By H. J. L. J. Mass^ M.A. 

BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and BRADFORD-ONAVON CHURCH. 

By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Charles Hiatt. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. By Harold Baker. 

BELL'5 HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 

Profusely Illustrated, Crcwn Svo, clot A, 2s. 6d, net each, 
AMIENS By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 
BAYEUX. By the Rev. R. S. Mylne. 

CHARTRES : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By H. J. L. J. MASsi, M.A. 
MONT ST. MICHEL. By H. J. L. J. Mass^ M.A. 
PARIS (NOTRE-DAME). By Charles Hiatt. 
ROUEN : The Cathedral and Othex Churclies. By l\i« 'B.«v. T . V«iiN;.WAS^\^.K. 



English Lansuaee. 

WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 

348 PAGES. 5000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 



NEW EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT WITH A 
NEW SUPPLEMENT OF 25,000 ADDITIONAL 
WORDS AND PHRASES. / : 



^^ The Appendices compriie a Prooouneing Guetteet of the WwH. 
I^oabuluies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, aed EnglLili Prupu Kuaa, 
I Dictionary of the Noted Names af Fiction, a Brief History of tht 
Bngli.sh Language, a DictioDaiy of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phmses. 
tVoveibs, he., a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 names, Sc., &C. 



iter sf i/u ' Oxjird Engliik Dklimu, 
• in • Webster' 



ilarly tersT and well-put 

FTOfeSTOr JOSEPH WRIGHT, U.A.. Fti.D., D.C.I.., I.I.,D., gditir tf. 

ki 'EKgHiknlaltcl Diciiaiisry; says !— 'The new edition of " W(l«tet'K InlMiattoS 

o nnB who has not eaaniinHJ Ihe work carefully would believE that sudi a vul 
' levicogtaphica] iDformalion coqM possibly be found withjn so small a compaa 

FrofBuaor A. B. 8AT0E, LL.D., DJ>„ says;— 'It Is indeed a im 
ork; it U difficult to conceive oFa Dictionary oiore exhaostivc and complete. _,_, 
ling i5 in it— not only "hat »e mighi expect 10 find in luch a »ork, hut bJso wtiat fc» 
u.^ would ever have Ihaugbt of IsoEing Tor.' 

Rev. JOSEPH WOOD, H.D., ^fuf^/rtiftrs/^armu. sayi, :— 'I haTcahniyf 
miuht VCTT bigUy of its merits. Indeed, 1 coiuider It to be far the nioiit aneunw 
OEUth Dictionary Is enstence, aiul ^mnc:h more reliable than tbe "Ceanufk" Sf» 

Pr»tpi(tuus, wilh Frkes and Spcciiiun Pages, eii AfpUcUiMi. 

LONDON 1 GEORGE BELL &■ SONS, YORK HOUSE, 
PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 
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